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The  General  Schooi  Committee  of  the  town  of  Haverhill  very 
respectfully  present  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  following 
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That,  while  occupying  the  important  and  somewhat  difficult  field 
of  labor  assigned  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  they  have 
constantly  endeavored  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  faithfully  serve  their  fellow-citizens  in  this  capacity,  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities. 

The  town  wjll  here  accept  whatever  acknowledgements  are  due 
from  the  Committee,  for  the  privilege  of  being  so  often  employed 
in  this  sort  of  public  service,  and  also  permit  thetn  to  say,  that 
they  have  ever  considered  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their 
station  in  this  department  of  labor,  as  being  exceeded,  in  greatness 
and  importance,  only  by  those  of  their  higher  official  character  as 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  most  gratifying  reward  for 
their  labors,  they  have  always  looked  forward  to,  and  sought  to 
have,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  priceless  boon  of  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  men. 

In  all  their  personal  intercourse  with  the  schools  in  their  charge; 
in  all  their  prayers  to  God  for  them;  in  all  their  verbal  remarks 
to  them,  and  in  all  their  written  reports  concerning  them,  they 
have  constantly  desired,  and  honestly  endeavored,  to  urge  forward 
and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  social  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  children,  in  close  connection  with  their  civil  and  intellectual 
culture. 

In  coming  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  Schools  in  charge  of  the 
several  Sub-Committees,  during  the  past  year,  we  find  [them  re- 
ported in  each  Parish,  as  follows  : — 


* 
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WEST  PARISH. 

The  four  Schools  in  this  Parish  were  assigned  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cross,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  thein  : 

That,  with  only  one  exception,  they  have  had  as  good  teachers, 
and  made  as  mueh  improvement,  during  the  past  year,  as  in  any 
preceding"  year,  while  under  his  supervision.  They  were  taught 
as  follows  : 

SUMMER  TERM, 

No.  2  was  kept  by  Miss  Harriet  M.  Messer.  Length  of  school, 
14  weeks.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  34.  Average  attendance, 
23.  This  school  was  managed  throughout  with  a  very  pleasing 
degree  of  mildness,  fidelity,  and  success,  and  was  followed  by  a 
private  school  of  some  2  or  3  weeks. 

No.  8  was  kept,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  District  and 
Committee,  by  Miss  Sarah  Reynolds.  Length  of  school,  —  weeks. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  — .  Average  attendance,  — .  These 
blanks  were  doubtless  duly  filled  up  by  the  teacher,  but  could  not 
be  transferred  to  this  report,  for  the  want  of  timely  access  to  the 
register. 

No.  9  was  taught  by  Miss  Melissa  A.  Towl.  Length  of  school, 
19  weeks.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  42.  Average  attendance, 
19.  This  small  average  was  occasioned  by  the  Whooping  Cough, 
which,  for  several  weeks  towards  the  close  of  the  term,  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  through  the  District,  as  to  reduce  the  attendance 
to  some  ten  or  twelve  scholars.  Miss  Towl  was  a  competent,  kind, 
and  faithful  teacher. 

No.  11  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Harriet  Webster.  Length  of 
term,  20  weeks.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  26.  Average  at- 
tendance, 20.  Her  school  appeared  well  at  the  close,  though  it 
had  been  suspended  some  weeks  in  the  midst  of  the  term,  by  the 
Measles,  which  spared  neither  scholars  nor  teacher. 

WINTER  TERM. 
No.  2  was  kept  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Carter,  an  experienced, 
affectionate,  and  faithful  instructor,   who  succeeded  admirably 
in  all  respects.    Length  of  term,  11  weeks.    Whole  number  of 
scholars,  45.    Average  attendance,  30.    In  years  past,  some 
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families  in  this  District  have  been  greatly  deficient  in  the  duty  of 
getting  their  children  out  to  school;  but  it  is  now  happily  in  the 
power  of  the  Committee  to  state,  that  a  very  desirable  change 
has  been  effected  in  this  respect,  during  the  last  Summer  and 
Winter. 

No,  8  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  F.  Willey,  from  Nov.  29 
to  Jan.  28,  when  he  was  duly  discharged  by  the  Committee.  The 
School  Register  of  this  District  has  not  been  returned.  Conse- 
quently, it  must  remain  unknown  to  the  Committee,  at  least,  for 
the  present,  whether  or  not  the  said  missing  register  will  ever  be 
found  in  due  shape  and  torm,  to  meet  tha  Statute,  which  says  : — 
"No  School  Teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  for  his 
or  her  services,  until  the  Register  for  his  or  her  school,  properly 
filled  up  and  completed,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  School  Com- 
mittee, or  with  such  person  as  they  may  designate  to  receive  it." 

No.  9  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Walker,  for 
the  term  of  14  weeks.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  60.  Av- 
erage attendance,  48.  At  the  commencement  of  this  school,  the 
Committee  were  apprehensive  that  the  teacher  might  fail  in  gov- 
ernment. It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  their  fears  in  this 
respect  were  entirely  groundless.  His  government,  throughout, 
was  of  a  mild  and  rational  character,  and  proved  in  the  end,  un- 
commonly persuasive  and  efficient.  The  school  had  attended  to 
a  great  variety  of  studies — too  many,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. And  yet,  they  appeared  well  on  examination,  especially 
in  some  of  the  higher  branches,  and  in  writing.  It  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  term. 

No.  11  was  again  in  charge  of  Miss  Harriet  Webster.  Length 

of  this  term,  10  weeks.    Whole  number  of  scholars,  31.  Average 

attendance,  27.    For  the  want  of  health  in  the  teacher,  this 

school  was  necessarily  discontinued  in  the  midst  of  the  term  very 

suddenly,  and  for  this  reason  it  did  not  receive  its  final  visitation 

by  the  Committee.    Miss  Webster,  however,  taught  an  excellent 

school  in  the  Summer,  and  also  in  the  WTinter,  up  to  the  time 

when  sickness  thus  obliged  her  to  discontinue  her  valuable  labors. 

The  mode  and  manner  of  her  moral  instructions  and  Bible  lessons 

were  quite  superior  to  what  the  Committe  had  before  witnessed  in 
any  of  our  Common  Schools. 
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Remarks  and  Suggestions. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  Committee,  commendable  exertions 
have  been  made  in  this  Parish  to  furnish  their  Schools  with  large 
and  convenient  houses.  Within  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years,  two 
new  ones  have  been  erected  in  very  good  shape  and  style.  That 
in  District  No.  9  is  sufficiently  large  and  every  way  convenient. 
In  others  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

The  number  ot  scholars* in  District  No.  2  is  ^nnually  increasing, 
and  probably  the  house  will  soon  be  too  strait  for  them.  Even 
now,  it  is  very  inconvenient  and  needs  to  be  altered,  if  not  en- 
larged. The  original  structure  of  the  seats  is  bad,  and  the  whole 
inside  work  should  be  taken  down  and  remodeled  on  a  better  plan. 
It  is  hoped  the  District  will  take  this  matter  under  due  and  effective 
consideration,  at  their  next  annual  meeting. 

The  house  in  District  No.  8  is  a  large,  substantial  brick  edifice, 
and  every  way  convenient,  except  in  the  position  of  the  seats, 
which  are  so  far  apart  that  the  occupants  are  obliged  to  bend 
forward  to  such  an  angle,  especially  in  writing,  that  they  cannot 
do  it  with  any  tolerable  ease  or  safety  to  the  Spinal  Column. 
Were  the  benches  taken  up  and  placed  sufficiently  near  each  other, 
there  would  be  room  enough  for  an  additional  tier  of  seats; — and 
this  might  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  prove  the  saving 
perhaps,  of  some  crooked  backs. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  attention  is  beginning  to  be 
paid  of  late,  in  all  these  Schools,  to  quite  too  many  studies  for 
their  real  benefit.  All  should  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
giving  to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  stomach,  more  than  it  can 
well  digest.  When  this  is  done,  when  the  minds  of  the  children  are 
crowded,  overtasked,  and  jaded  by  a  too  great  number  and  variety 
of  studies,  all  healthy  and  efficient  mental  effort  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  acquire  at  best  only  a  vague  and  superficial  knowledge  of  a 
great  many  things,  without  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
any  one  branch, — and  this  is  just  about  no  education  at  all.  It  is 
like  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  all  trades,  without  the  least  hu- 
man prospect  of  becoming  master  of  any  one. 

The  evil  in  question  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  a 
decided  preference  is  beginning  to  be  given,  in  the  Elementary 
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Schools,  to  the  higher  branches  of  study.  The  intermediate  steps 
are  passed  over,  and  in  this  way  a  fruitless  attempt  is  made  to  erect 
a  superstructure,  without  first  laying  the  foundation.  In  this  way 
there  is  some  danger  of  ultimately  having  in  each  of  these  Districts, 
a  poor  Primary,  a  bad  Grammar,  and  a  worse  High  School,  all 
under  one. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  following  suggestions,  if 
duly  considered,  may  not  be  entirely  useless.  In  the  first  place, 
let  the  larger  scholars  keep  still  to  the  more  elementary  branches 
of  study,  till  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  is  acquired.  In  the 
next  place,  let  the  four  Districts  in  this  Parish  unite  in  forming  a 
Central  High  School,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  older  scholars, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  some  years  ago.  Or,  if  this 
cannot  yet  be  done,  then,  in  the  last  place,  let  the  children  in 
each  District  be  divided  by  age  or  otherwise,  into  Primary  and 
Grammar  Scholars,  and  let  the  Summer  term,  taught  by  females, 
be  attended  only  by  the  younger  class,  and  the  Winter  school, 
taught  by  males,  be  wholly  for  the  use  of  the  more  advanced 
scholars. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Districts  to  make  this  arrangement,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it  would  be  their  wisdom  to  do 
it.  In  this  way,  more  and  better  schooling  might  be  had  in  the 
Parish  for  the  same  money.  The  length  of  the  Summer  term 
might  be  graduated,  as  nearly  as  convenient,  by  the  number  of 
scholars  attending,  and  so  ot  the  Winter  term.  A  large  majority 
of  the  children  in  each  District  would  probably  fall  into  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  and  come  under  female  teachers;  and  this,  consid- 
ering the  small  price  of  female  instruction,  would  give  them  a  long 
term  of  schooling  in  the  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year.  And 
then,  the  Winter  schools  being  attended  only  by  the  older  scholars, 
would  be  doubly  pleasant,  and  much  more  profitable  than  they  now 
are  under  the  present  arrangement,  where  each  is  maintained 
under  the  almost  paralyzing  disadvantages  of  having  a  great  num- 
ber of  studies,  and  a  great  number  of  classes,  with  but  little  time  for 
each,  and  a  teacher  just  equal  to  the  task  of  instructing  the  larger 
scholars,  but  almost  necessarily  quite  unfit  to  have  charge  of  the 
smaller  children,    The  trouble  of  having  these  children  at  home 
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during  the  cold  winter  months  should  not  be  mentioned,  seriously, 
in  view  of  the  advantages  that  would  be  sure  to  result  from  the 
change  contemplated  by  these  suggestions. 

In  regard  to  our  educational  interests  in  some  other  respects,  it 
is  but  just  to  remark,  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  teachers 
has  been  gradually  rising,  in  this  section  of  the  town,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and,  as  a  general  truth,  so  far  as  this  point  has  been 
gained,  a  proportionate  degree  of  improvement  in  the  schools  has 
been  secured.  It  may  here  be  added  that  this  change  for  the 
better  in  the  character  of  the  teachers  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  has  been  happily  owing  to  an  increased  spirit 
of  liberality  in  the  several  Districts,  on  the  subject  of  compensation. 
This  has  encouraged  their  Prudential  Committees  to  offer  higher 
wages,  especially  to  male  teachers,  which  have  been  raised, 
Avithin  a  few  years  past,  in  some  of  the*e  schools,  one  quarter,  and 
in  others,  one  half. 

In  close  connection  with  these  enlightened  views  oa  the  subject 
of  literary  qualifications  and  the  requisite  wages  to  command  them, 
there  has  also  been  in  all  these  Districts,  a  commendable  and 
increasing  desire  to  comply,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  Laws 
of  the  State  in  securing  teachers  of  "good  moral  character  and 
sober  lives,"  who  should  teach,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  "the 
principles  of  piety  and  good  behavior,"  or  those  great  principles 
and  general  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  must  ever  furnish  the  mov- 
ing power,  as  well  as  the  supporting  basis,  of  all  sound  morality 
and  practical  goodness  in  the  children  of  men. 


NORTII  PARISH. 

The  Schools  in  this  Parish,  and  also  No.  3,  in  the  East  Parish, 
were  assigned  to  Rev.  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  reports  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Summer  School,  in  No.  3,  was  kept  twelve  weeks,  by  Mis* 
Mary  B.  Ayer.  Whole  number,  23.  Average,  18.  The  teacher 
devoted  herself  assiduously  to  her  work;  and,  considering  the  age 
and  previous  proficiency  o{  hct  scholars,  the  school  had  done  well, 
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especially  in  Rsading  and  Spelling,  where  the  improvement  was 
very  manifest. 

The  Winter  School  in  this  District,  was  kept  eleven  weeks, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Hammond.  Whole  number,  29.  Average,  19,  till 
the  last  three  weeks,  when  sickness,  and  uncomfortable  weather 
and  roads,  detained  many  from  school.  Owing  to  these  causes, 
and  probably  some  little  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  a  few  in 
the  District,  the  reason  of  which  your  Committee  did  not  definitely 
learn,  but  five  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination.  These 
appeared  well  in  all  the  studies  attended  to,  and  especially  in 
Geography.  The  order  of  the  school  was  greatly  improved  from 
the  previous  Winter. 

The  Summer  School  in  No.  4,  was  kept  19  weeks,  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Sleeper.  Whole  number,  35.  Average,  20.  For  some 
reason,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  District;  but 
the  school  did  tolerably  well,  in  all  respects.  The  teacher's 
health  was  not  good  a  part  of  the  time,  but  when  in  school,  her 
lime  was  faithfully  devoted. 

The  Winter  School  in  this  District,  has  not  had  its  final  exam- 
ination, but  is  in  successful  progress,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rufus 
Emerson,  who  seems  to  have  secured,  thus  far,  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, the  confidence  both  of  parents  and  children.  Whole  number, 
43.    Average,  37. 

In  District  No.  10,  a  Summer  School  only  has  been  kept  during 
the  year;  and  this  only  six  and  a  half  weeks,  attended  by  five 
scholars,  belonging  to  the  District.  They  were  all  there,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  oi  the  school,  making  this  the  model 
school  of  the  town  in  this  respect.  It  seems  a  pity,  that  scholars 
so  prompt  in  attendance,  should  not,  by  some  means,  enjoy  a 
longer  term  of  school.  The  school  was  kept  by  Miss  Rebecca 
J.  Davis,  and  did  well,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Summer  School  in  No.  12,  was  kept  twelve  weeks,  by  Miss 
Ann  A.  Carlton.  Whole  number,  12.  Average,  10;  every  schol- 
ar present  at  examination.  The  scholars  were  mostly  small,  but 
in  all  their  studies  had  made  commendable  improvement.  The 
order  was  unsually  fine. 

The  Winter  School  in  this  District,  was  kept  eleven  weeks,  by 
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Mr.  John  B.  Clement.  Whole  number,  24.  Average,  20.  The 
order  was  a  little  imperfect;  the  Reading  and  spelling  good. 
Likewise  good  improvement  in  Arithmetic;  but,  in  Grammar  and 
Geography,  while  a  few  had  attended  to  these  branches,  most  had 
omitted  them. 

In  all  of  the  Summer,  and  in  two  of  the  Winter  Schools,  in 
these  Districts,  Scripture  Lessons  have  been  recited  on  Monday 
mornings,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  scholars.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profitable 
exercises  in  the  schools.  The  teachers  all  bear  testimony  to  its 
good  influence,  and  believe  that  it  contributes  much  to  the  main- 
tenance of  good  government.  If  we  would  have  the  rod  and 
ferule  dispensed  with,  we  must  put  in  their  place  the  more  potent 
power  of  moral  restraint;  and  the  Bible  is  confessedly  the  highest, 
most  pure,  and  most  authoritative  code  of  morals.  In  all  these 
districts,  save  No.  10,  the  teachers  reported  some  imperfection  in 
tba  moral  state  of  the  scholars;  and  as  far  as  your  Committee 
could  ascertain,  the  violations  of  morality — the  grosser  ones  at 
least — were  confined  mostly  to  those  who  have  declined  tho  Bible 
recitation. 


E1ST  PARISH. 

No.  5,  in  this  section  of  the  town,  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Hosford,  who  says  of  it  as  follows  : 

The  Summer  School  was  taught  by  Miss  Nancy  Peirce,  and 
was  not  eminently  successful.  Defect  in  government  seemed  to  be 
the  parent  of  whatever  other  evils  existed  in  the  school.  Length 
of  school,  two  months.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  37.  Average 
attendance,  23. 

The  Winter  School  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown, 
and  thus  far  promises  well  in  point  of  order,  instruction,  and  im- 
provement. 

Districts  No.  6,  7,  13  and  14,  were  originally  assigned  to  Mr. 
Charles  Chase,  but  as  he  declined  serving,  they  were  subsequently 
committed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Train,  who  reports  concerning  them  as 
follows  r 


The  school  iii  No.  6  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bailey,  with 
increased  success.  The  scholars  have  been  more  strongly  inter- 
ested in  their  studies,  and  have  made  very  commendable  progress. 
The  order  ot  the  school,  which  has  heretofore  been  less  perfect 
than  was  desirable,  has  been  improved.  If,  with  this  improve- 
ment, it  has  not  been  every  thing  we  could  desire,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  deficiencies  in  this  particular,  are  often  quite  as 
much  to  be  attributed  to  influences  in  the  family  as  the  school. 

The  Summer  School  in  No.  7,  was  taught  by  Miss  Easterbrook, 
with  a  reasonable  measure  of  success.  The  Winter  term  of  this 
school,  taught  by  Mr.  Perkins,  was  eminently  successful.  In  this 
District,  there  should  be  a  new  School  House  erected  without 
delay. 

The  School  in  No.  13  is  now  in  progress,  and  your  Committee 
can  not,  therefore,  report  its  character. 

In  No.  14,  Miss  George  taught  during  the  Summer,  with  fidelity 
and  success.  In  this  District  there  has  as  yet  been  no  school 
during  the  present  Winter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago,  District  No.  6  was 
divided  into  three,  and  the  two  new  Districts  thus  created  were 
numbered  13  and  14.  In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  all 
experience  since  that  division,  proves  it  to  have  been  ill  advised 
and  injurious.  They  therefere  earnestly  recommend,  that  these 
Districts  be  reunited  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Should  this 
reunion  be  effected,  and  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  town  for 
the  support  of  schools  be  increased,  it  would  enable  these  three 
Districts  to  maintain  a  central  school  of  a  high  character  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  and  older  scholars — some  six  or  ei^ht  months 
in  the  year — with  Primary  Schools  in  the  present  school  buildings, 
for  the  smaller  scholars,  some  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 
That  such  an  arrangement  will  greatly  increase  the  means  of  free 
public  education,  in  this  portion  of  the  town,  can  not  be  for  a 
moment  doubted. 


DISTRICT  HO,  1. 

The  Committee  of  this  District  report  their  schools  as  having 
been,  as  a  whole,  unusually  good  during  the  past  year. 
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The  Teachers  in  two  of  the  Primary  Scbosls,  (Miss  Ann  S. 
Kimball  and  Miss  Misa  Hannah  M.  Brown) — in  the  four  Grammar 
Schools  (Mr.  Smiley,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Crowell  and  Mary  E. 
Hale)  and  Miss  Blaisdell,  in  the  Female  Department  of  the  High 
School,  were  the  same  who  taught  their  respective  Schools  during 
the  previous  year;  of  whom,  the  Committee  deem  it  important 
only  to  say,  that  the  honorable  character  given  them  in  the  last 
report,  has  been  fully  sustained. 

Their  continued,  and  even  increasing  success  in  their  work,  has 
provfed  the  importance  of  retaining  good  Teachers  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  past  year,  the  Male  Department 
of  the  High  School  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Quincy  A.  Gilmore, 
whose  character  as  a  teacher  is  well  known  in  the  District.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  terms  it  has  been  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles 
Nichols.  The  change  of  Teachers,  as  must  always  be  the  case, 
was  attended  with  some  temporary  disadvantages  to  the  School. 
Moreover,  on  the  day  in  which  Mr.  N.  took  charge  of  it,  a  class 
of  lads  was  admitted  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  that,  too, 
upon  a  low  standard  of  qualifications;  whereas,  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  not  one  scholar  was  admitted  from  the  lower  schools. 

This  latter  fact,  which  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship in  the  school  at  tpat  time,  should  be  remembered  in  judging 
of  its  present  condition,  by  comparison  with  what  it  was  during  the 
last  year  in  which  Mr.  Gilmore  had  charge  of  it. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  the  Committee  think  that  the  School 
has  made  fair  progress  under  Mr.  N., — and  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, they  see  good  reason  to  expect,  that  under  his  care,  it  will 
continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  of  great  value  to  the  District,  and 
one  well  worthy  of  their  confidence  and  support. 

*  *  *  In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  some  scholars  in  the  District  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing truant,  and  then,  of  attempting  to  cover  over  the  fault  by 
forging  excuses.  The  Committee  would  call  the  attention  of 
parents  to  this  evil ,  as  to  one  that  is  not  more  injurious  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  school  than  fatal  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
scholar. 
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Since  the  alteration  in  the  School  street  School  House,  a  female 
assistant  (Miss  Sarah  Tozier)  lias  been  employed  to  aid  in  the 
instruction  and  care  of  the  younger  classes,  thus  relieving  the 
Grammar  Master  of  an  overplus  of  scholars,  and  giving  him  more 
time  to  devote  to  the  higher  classes.  This  experiment  the  Com- 
mittee regard  as  eminently  successful,  and  they  only  wish  that  the 
other  Grammar  School  rooms  were  so  arranged  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  comply  with  the  statute,  which  requires  the  employment 
of  an  Assistant  Teacher,  whenever  the  average  attendance  in  any 
school  exceeds  50. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
The  Primary  School  in  School  street  was  taught  by  Miss  Phebe 
Jane  Howe  ;  that  on  Washington  street  by  Miss  Catharine  Stick- 
ney,  and  that  on  Essex  street  by  Miss  Frances  Ann  Hale.  These 
several  schools  were  managed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  of  this  District  regret  to  say  that,  without  their 
permission,  and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  their  known  wishes, 
scholars  have  been  transferred  from  ©ne  school  to  another,  or  re- 
tained from  entering  the  school  to  which  the  Committee  had 
assigned  them.  Supposing  that  in  these  cases,  parents  and  guard- 
ians may  have  acted  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  required,  as  well  as  of  what  were  the  duties 
of  the  Committee,  they  have  . not  insisted  upon  a  strict  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  but  have  suffered  in  a  few  cases  what  they  are 
confident  would  be  ruinous  to  the  schools,  if  allowed  as  a  general 
principle.  They  would  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
in  their  opinion  the  Committee  of  this  District  should  decide  what 
scholars  should  attend  particular  schools  ;  so  (hat  when  one  school 
is  overburdened,  they  should  be  allowed  to  transfer  from  that  to 
another  so  many  and  such  scholars  as  they  may  judge  best  for  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  ;  and  that  when  scholars  in  any  Gram- 
mar School  become  qualified  for  the  High  School,  the  Committee 
should  examine  them,  and  in  case  of  their  being  approved,  should 
require  them  henceforth  to  attend  that  school  or  none  other  in  the 
District.  They  regard  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
as  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  education  in  the  District,  as 
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well  as  fully  authorized  by  the'Statute,  and  therefore  they  exj  ress 
their  opinion  that  subsequent  committees  should  carry  it  out,  and 
in  carrying  it  out,  should  be  cheerfully  sustained  ky  the  whole 
District. 

Your  Committee  are  happy  to  call  attention  to  the  improvement 
in  some  of  our  school  buildings  which  has  recently  been  made. 
They  earnestly  and  confidently  hope  that  this  good  work  will  be 
carried  on  with  vigor  and  sound  judgment,  until  every  school  in 
town  shall  have  a  room  and  appurtenances  worthy  of  itself.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years  has  effectually  silenced  the  objection 
that  it  is  useless  to  expend  money  to  fit  up  school  buildings  with 
convenience,  propriety  and  taste,  because  the  scholars  will  so  soon 
destroy  them.  It  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one  disposed  to  give  the  matter  a  candid  con- 
sideration^!^ the  very  way  to  secure  the  proper  use  and  preser- 
vation of  a  school  room,  is  to  make  it  worthy  of  such  use  and  pre- 
servation. Few  private  dwellings  are  used  with  greater  proprie- 
ty and  care,  than  the  room?  and  furniture  that  have  been  provided 
for  the  High  School  and  Grammar  schools  in  the  First  District 
within  the  last  three  years. 

During  the  last  year  the  house  in  School  street  has  been  in  fact 
rebuilt.  It  now  contains  in  the  second  story  a  large  and  commo- 
dious room  for  the  Grammar  school,  with  a  recitation  room  attach- 
ed, which  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  furnish  an  assistant  teach- 
er. In  the  first  story  it  has  the  only  room  in  the  District,  fit  to 
be  occupied  by  a  Primary  school, — that  is  to  say,  the  only  room 
in  which  the  desks  and  seats  are  of  a  height  and  size  suited  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  small  children  that  are  to  occupy  them.  Your 
Committee,  earnestly  recommend,  that  as  the  central  and  eastern 
portions  of  this  District  have  been  so  generously  provided  for,  the 
western  section  may  this  year  take  its  turn,  and  that  at  the  next 
District  meeting  measures  may  be  taken  to  remodel  the  Washing- 
ton street  School  House,  in  a  style  Similar  to  the  one  in  School 
street. 

The  nearness  of  the  Rail  Road  Dej  renders  the  present  loca- 
tion of  the  Washington  street  School  House  every  way  unfavora- 
ble.   The  size  of  the  School  demands  an  assistant  for  a  portion  of 
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the  year,  but  there  ii  bo  room  in  the  present  building  which  an 
assistant  could  occupy.  The  District  has  bo  room  for  the  Prima- 
ry School  in  that  neighborhood  ;  and  although  the  Vestry  of  the 
Christian  Union  Chapel  has  been  remodeled,  the  seats  are  now 
of  a  height  and  size  suited  to  grown  persons,  and  cannot  be  occu- 
pied by  children,  with  no  support  for  the  back,  and  with  the  feet 
hanging  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  without  serious  peril  to 
their  health  as  well  as  comfort.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, that  the  present  site  of  the  School  House  in  Washington- 
street  should  be  exchanged  for  one  more  remote  from  the  Rail 
Road.  Some  situation  on  Essex  street  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
School  House  having  been  removed  to  this  new  location,  should 
be  raised  to  a  two  story  building,  and  fitted  up  like  the  one  in  School 
street,  with  a  large  and  small  room  for  the  Grammar  School  and 
its  assistant  teacher,  and  another  room  for  the  Primary  School, 
which  is  so  imperiously  demanded. 

A  plan  for  this  alteration  has  been  prepared  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  which  can  be  explained  to  the  District  at  their  annual 
meeting,  if  desired. 


General  Remarks. 

To  the  foregoing  detailed  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Schools,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following  remarks 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  future  management  and  supervi- 
sion. 

In  their  annual  report  in  1846,  your  Committee  suggested  "the 
propriety,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  increasing  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  the  town  for  the  support  of  Schools."  Since  that  time 
that  necessity  has  become  more  and  more  imperious.  In  the  first 
District,  Primary  Schools  for  children  between  five  and  eight  years 
of  age,  are  taught  during  the  Summer  only.  It  is  a  question  which 
has  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  whether 
some  ot  these  schools  should  not  be  continued  through  the  Winter. 
A  more  important  consideration,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  but  four  towns  in  Essex  and  three  in  Middlesex 
Counties,  that  pay  their  teachers  so  low  wages  as  our  own  town 
of  Haverhill.  The  consequence  has  been,  and  still  continues,  that 
many  of  our  schools  are  instructed  by  those  who  are  learning  to 
teach,  or  who  connect  some  other  occupation  with  their  business  of 
instruction,  and  that  teachers  often  leave  us  as  soon  as  by  their 
success  and  skill,  they  can  command  larger  salaries  abroad.  To 
remedy  these  and  kindred  evils,  and  to  secure  teachers  worthy  of 
our  schools,  and  of  their  high  vocation,  four  thousand  dollars  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  the  least  sum  which  the  town 
should  appropriate  annually  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Unhappily,  in  one  instance,  during  the  year  covered  by  this  re- 
port, the  Committee  have  had  occasion  to  meet  a  most  unpleasant 
duty,  and  exercise  their  power  of  dismissal.  It  occurred  in  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  unpleasant  feelings  have  doubtless  been 
excited  and  cherished  by  those  concerned,  feelings  which  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  possibly  direct  and  govern,  however  they  might 
deplore  their  existence  and  wish  to  allay  them.  It  was  a  case  of 
supervision  that  came  directly  in  their  way,  and  could  not  be  avoid- 
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c.cL    It  was  a  duty  which  the  law  did  not  impose  upon  othe 
could  not  be  transferred  to  them  by  the  Committee.   It  wa 
to  perform  in  consequence  of  their  official  station,  and  thou 
undesirable  in  itself,  it  has  been  performed  at  least  to  the 
satisfaction,  and  some  good  to  others,  they  trust,  will  in 
r&sult  from  its  performance.    Being  the  first  case  of  the 
some  years  past,  it  is  hoped  it  will  prevent  the  occurrence  o 
for  many  years  to  come.    Some  young  men  are  getting  to  b 
than  their  fathers.    This  timely  instance  of  deserved  rebul 
wholesome  discipline  may  serve  to  teach  any  of  this  characf '{ 
may  hereafter  come  among  us  to  teach  and  govern  our 
that  they  themselves  must  first  set  the  example  of  obedie' 
not  refuse  to  be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be.  .  I 

And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  remarked,  that  the  ,  ,t 
School  Committee  do  not  wish  to  assume  to  themse  \ 
rights  or  powers  which  the  law  does  not  clearly  confer  upo-,^ 
and  for  the  right  discharge  of  which  they  are  not  willing 
duly  responsible  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

Though  our  Common  Schools  are  common  property,  an 
citizen  has  a  personal  interest  in  their  prosperity  and  some 
do  for  their  improvement,  yet,  in  actually  moving  forward  t 
plicated  parts  of  our  educational  machinery,  the  laws  of  th 
distinctly  recognise  a  division  of  labor,  giving  certain  pecul 
ers,  and  imposing  special  duties  and  responsibilities,  upon  i 
classes  of  community.  For  instance,  it  is  made  the  duty 
trates,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  other  professiona 
cherish  the  interests  of  Literature,  Science,  and  good  m 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  promote  them  in  the  principa 
sity  ot  the  State,  and  in  all  our  public  and  Gramma 
More  especially,  provision  is  made  for  the  annual  ap 
of  School  Committees,  by  Towns  and  Districts,  who  : 
the  immediate  charge  and  supervision  of  their  public 
the  term  of  one  year.  Some  of  their  official  powers  an 
such  as  follow  : 

GENERAL  SCHOOL*  COMMITTEE 
The  powers  vested  by  law  in  the  General  Scho 
are  of  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  char 
exact  words  of  the  Statute,  they  are  to  have  "the 
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erinteudence  of  all  the  public  Schools  in  town."    It  belongs 
to  examine  candidates  and  determine  for  themselves  in 
se,  as  to  their  competency  to  teach,  both  in  respect  to 
ural  talents,  literary  acquirements,  moral  character,  and 
to  govern.    If,  in  their  judgment,  the  candidate  is  duly 
in  all  these  particulars,  it  is  their  duty  to  furnish  a  cer- 
prepared  in  duplicate,  one  copy  of  which  must  be  filed 
e  Town  Treasurer,  before  any  payment  can  be  legally  made 
eacher  for  his  or  her  services.    It  is  also  in  the  power  of 
eral  School  Committee  to  discharge  teachers  still  holding; 
rtificates,  whenever,  in  their  estimation,  they  have  in  any 
owed  themselves  unworthy  of  their  further  confidence  and 

law  on  this  point,  as  in  others,  is  explicit,  full  and  decisive, 
uthority  in  this  particular  is  derived  from  a  law  of  the 
nd  cannot  be  set  aside  or  restricted  by  any  act  of  the  town, 
mmittee  did.  not  make  this  law  themselves,  neither  did  they 
State  to  make  it  for  them.    Still  they  must  be  governed 
nd  faithfully  exercise  the  power  it  gives  them,  according  to 
vn  best  judgment.    This  power  might  have  been  given  to 
wn,  the  District,  or  the  Prudential  Committee,  but  the 
ure  has  determined  otherwise.    It  is  competent  for  the 
the  District  to  choose  their  Committees;  but  when  chosen, 
f  the  State  must  govern  them. 

the  Committee  have  approbated  and  afterwards  discharged 
,  it  does  not  necessarily  suppose  any  want  of  wisdom  or 
in  them.    They  may  have  been  honestly  deceived  in  the 
.    He  was  apparently  qualified,  but  not  really  so.  He 
ssed  of  some  latent  twist  ot  mind  or  disposition;  some 
moral  obliquity,  which  did  not  appear  upon  examination, 
on  sufficiently  developed  on  actual  trial  in  School.  And 
et  all  such  cases  and  remedy  the  evil,  the  Statute  of 
k  32,  has  expressly  empowered  the  General  School 
of  each  town  "to  dismiss  from  employment  any  teacher 
,  whenever  the  said  Committee  may  think  proper." 
apter  of  law  also  provides,  that  the  wages  of  such 
cher  shall  immediately  cease  from  the  time  of  his 


PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

As  the  General  School  Committee  have  need  of  the  assi 
and  co-operation  of  others  concerned,  it  may  not  by  assum 
much  for  them  to  furnish  their  fellow-citizens,  in  this  che 
convenient  way,  with  the  substance  of  what  the  law  req 
their  respective  Prudential  Committees. 

Some  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  Committees,  w 
chosen  by  the  Town  or  by  the  District,  are  such  as  follo\ 
case  the  District  have  no  School  House,  they  must  provide 
able  place  for  the  school  to  occupy  till  one  is  built.  Wh 
District  have  a  house,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Committ 
take  good  care  of  it,  to  keep  it  in  suitable  condition,  and  "pr 
all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars." 

The  duty  of  selecting  and  hiring  teachers  primarily  dev 
by  law,  upon  the  Superintending  Committee,  but  may  be  t 
ferred  to  the  several  Prudential  Committees  by  a  vote  of  the  i 
When  this  is  done,  it  then  becomes  their  duty  to  select  ano^ 
tract  with  candidates,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Ex' 
ing  Committee.  It  is  not  legally  possible  for  them  <cto  m 
absolute,  unconditional  contract  with  any  person  for  kee 
public  School.'1  They  may  select  a  candidate,  but  cannot 
a  teacher. 

When  they  bave  selected  a  candidate  and  made  a  co 
contract  with  him,  it  is  their  further  duty  to  cause  such  c 
to  appear  before  the  Examining  Committee  for  their 
also  to  give  the  Superintending  Committee  seasonable  n 
to  the  time  of  commencing  and  closing  of  the  schools,  t 
may  know  when  to  visit  them. 

Moreover,  during  the  progress  of  the  several  schools, 
plain  duty  of  their  respective  Prudential  Committees,  t 
the  General  School  Committee  of  any  danger  that  ma 
over  the  same  and  threaten  to  impair  their  usefulness, 
it  is  the  duty  of  each  Prudential  Committee,  kindly  an 
to  co-operate  with  the  General  School  Committee  of  th 
give  them  all  such  information  and  assistance  as  m 
sary  to  aid  them  in  the  right  discharge  of  their  respo 
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TEACHERS-  AND  STUDIES. 
Drd  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  what  the 
uires  to  be  taught  in  our  public  Schools,  and  your  Commit- 
close  this  report. 

aw  requires,  that  our  teachers  should  be  persons  of  good 
oaracter  and  becoming  manners.  If  employed  to  teach  the 
<y  Schools,  they  must  be  qualified  to  instruct  the  children  in 
raphy,  Reading-,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
etic.  and  good  behavior.  If  called  to  lake  charge  of  the 
^chools  of  a  higher  grade,  they  must  be  competent  to  give 
tion  in  History,  Surveying,  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  in  the 
and  Greek  Languages. 

the  legal  provisions  here  made  for  schools  of  different  grade?, 
ns  to  be  fairly  implied,  that  there  should  be  such  -schools, 
tly  and  separately  organised  in  each  Town  and  District, 
in  the  judgment    of  the  Committee,  it  is  a  fair  question, 
er  all  the  good  contemplated  by  the  law  in  this  particular 
realized  so  long  as  the  practice  continues,  as  it  now  does 
y  Districts,  of  mingling  together  so  many  different  scholars 
many  different  branches  of  study  in  the  same  school,  espec- 
the  Winter.    Children  in  the  Alphabet  should  not  be 
the  same  school  with  scholars  in  Algebra, 
uld  be  known,  that  the  powers  of  teachers  are  limited, 
ance,  a  teacher  has  no  authority  to  turn  a  scholar  out  of 
*  any  reason,  or  even  a  right  to  suspend  him,  for  any 
time,  without  consulting  the  General  School  Committee, 
nces  of  unreasonable  corporeal  discipline,  he  is  liable 
wished  himself  for  assault  and  battery  on  the  person 
)lars. 

'ommittee  are  not  opposed  to  physical  punishment  in  ex- 
es.   They  would  have  the  children  in  proper  subjection 
achers,  as  the  first  thing  to  be  learnt  at  home,  and 
n  school.    But  there  is  one  thing  they  wish  to  say,  in 
ion,  and  that  is,  that  a  teacher  in  governing  his  school 

•  unnecessarily  bring  his  own  brief  authority  into  direct 

•  parental  government  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the 
n  in  thought,  to  dishonor  their  father  and  their 
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mother.  Implicit  obedience  to  the  fifth  commandment  s 
directly  inculcated  in  all  our  public  Schools. 

In  no  case  should  a  teacher  seek  to  establish  his  own 
in  school  at  the  expense  of  higher  powers.  This  would 
his  scholars  a  bad  example,  and  tend  to  make  them 
hereafter,  but  good  and  law-abiding  citizens.  In  all 
the  teacher  should  inculcate  "Good  Behavior,"  and  at 
time  set  his  school  an  example  of  due  respect  for  superio 
scrupulous  regard  to  law  and  order. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  encourage  importa 
precocity  in  the  children.    They  are  rather  intended  to  g 
concerned  against  employing  such  candidates  for  school 
as  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  behave  themselves  in  thi 
but  are  thinking  more  highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought 
too  many  such  there  are  annually  pouring  in  upon  us  from 
State  and  others.    Young  men  who  have  not  yet  learned 
ence  themselves  are  the  most  unfit  to  govern  others. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  pupils,  the  Committee 
cidedly  in  favor  of  having  them  in  all  due  subjection  to  the 
ers.    But  it  should  be  an  intelligent  and  rational  s 
such  as  shall  best  prepare  them  to  become,  hereafter,  en 
and  worthy  citizens  of  a  free  Republic.    The  children 
trained  to  know  their  own  just  rights,  as  well  as  the 
others  upon  them.    And  the  Committee  are  not  willing 
should  any  where  come  under  that  servile  and  cringi 
blind  subjection  to  mere  human  authority,  which,  inst 
paring  them  to  respect  and  govern  themselves  as  free 
gent  men,  would  only  make  them  fit  subjects  to  be 
managed  by  the  veriest  Pope  of  Rome. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  order  a 
of  the  Committee. 

ABIJAH  CROSS, 
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The  School  Committee  of  Haverhill,  present  to  the  Town 
the  following 

REPORT. 


SCHOOLS  IN  THE  EAST  PARISH, 


DISTRICT  NO.  3, 

Teachers  —  Summer,  Miss  Anna  Coffin  ;  Winter,  Mr.  Wendell  Pa  Hoot), 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  28  ;  Winter  29. 

Average  attendance — Summer,  24  ;  Winter,  22. 

Length  of  School— Summer,  12  weeks  ;  Winter,  10  weeks. 

The  school  in  this  district  has  been  gradually  improving  for  several  terms  past. 
Excellent  progress  was  made  during  the  summer.  The  teacher  was  well  qualified 
for  her  position.  She  manifested  much  anxiety  for  the  good  of  her  pupils,  and 
labored  with  great  energy  and  perseverance  for  their  improvement.  A  few  of 
the  pupils  seemed  disposed,  at  one  time,  to  take  a  part  of  the  government  into 
their  own  hands ;  but  receiving  something  else  in  their  hands  better  suited  to 
their  deserts,  a  salutary  influence  was  exerted  and  good  order  restored. 

The  appearance  of  the  school  at  the  examination  was  remarkably  good.  If 
any  exercises  deserve  special  praise,  it  is  those  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

The  teacher  of  the  winter  term  showed  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  business 
of  teaching.  He  was  skilful  in  governing,  and  faithful  in  giving  instruction.  He 
seemed  to  take  special  pains  to  have  every  exercise  properly  performed,  requiring 
his  pupils  to  go  through  with  them  any  number  of  times  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting mistakes.  The  order  was  good.  The  only  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  school,  were  the  shortness  of  the  term,  and  sickness  on  the  part  of  several 
members  of  the  school.  But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  very  good  pro- 
gress was  made* 
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DISTRICT  NO.  5. 

Teachers — Summer,  Miss  Abby  F.  Kimball  ;  Winter,  Mr.  D.  E.  Carleton. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  53  ;  Winter,  57. 

Average  attendance — Summer,  47  ;  Winter,  45. 

Length  of  School — Summer,  12  weeks  ;  Winter,  14  weeks. 

This  school  still  continues  to  be  too  large  to  be  well  accommodated  in  their 
small  school  room,  or  to  be  managed  to  advantage  by  one  person.  The  teacher 
of  the  summer  school,  by  dividing  the  time  in  a  very  systematic  manner,  arrang- 
ing the  classes  judiciously,  and  by  improving  every  moment  of  the  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  a  large  part  of  what  needed  to  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
school.  As  a  specimen  of  her  economy  in  the  use  of  time,  may  be  noticed  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  were  frequently  required  to  repeat  Arithmetical  tables  and 
important  portions  of  Geography  when  coming  out  to  recite,  and  when  returning 
to  their  seats. 

The  teacher  of  the  winter  school  has  had  experience  in  a  higher  department  of 
teaching,  and  he  showed  that  his  experience  had  been  of  service  to  him  even  as  a 
preparation  for  instructing  a  common  school.  He  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  arduous  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  It  was 
very  pleasing  to  see  that  some  who  are  almost  men  and  women,  do  not  think  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  attend  school. 

DISTRICT  NO.  6. 

Teachers — Summer,  Miss  Hattie  A.  Harris  ;  Winter,  Miss  H.  Jennie  Notes. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  31;  Winter,  27. 

Average  attendance — Summer,  25;  Winter,  19. 

Length  of  School — Summer,  12  weeks  ;  Winter,  18  weeks. 

Miss  Harris  commenced  the  summer  term  with  the  advantage  of  being  familiar 
with  the  scholars,  having  taught  the  school  the  preceding  term.  She  deserves 
much  credit  for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  school. 

This  school  is  now  quite  small.  The  older  members  have  been  disposed  to 
leave  the  school  very  much  too  soon  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  school. 
Those  who  have  attended  have  made  good  progress. 

The  school  continued  to  improve  in  deportment  and  scholarship  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Noyes.  Although  she  had  not  the  advantage  of  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  school,  yet  she  had  the  advantage  of  a  long  term,  and  the  time  was  well 
employed.  There  was  evidently  a  harmony  between  teacher  and  pupils  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  school.  The  teacher  discharged  all  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  her  in  the  most  faithful  manner.  She  deserves  special 
credit  for  the  interest  she  manifested  in  small  children,  and  her  facility  in  win- 
ning their  affection,  and  thus  making  the  school-room  attractive  to  them.  The 
order  during  the  whole  term  was  very  good. 
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DISTRICT  NO.  7. 

Teacher — Miss  Mary  L.  Shattuck:. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  38  ;  Winter,  38. 

Average  attendance — Summer,  33  ;  Winter,  32. 

Length  of  School — Summer,  12  weeks ;  Winter  12  weeks. 

Miss  Shattuck  being  well  known  from  her  former  labors  as  a  teacher  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  town,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
work  with  her  usual  energy,  and  consequently  secured  most  excellent  results. 
Some  of  the  older  scholars  made  great  improvement  in  learning  to  thi?ik,  as  was 
manifested  by  their  compositions. 

The  deportment  in  this  school  duriDg  the  year  was  such  as  to  merit  praise,  and 
to  reflect  credit  upon  teacher  and  parents. 

DISTRICT  NO.  13. 

Teacher— Miss  Adelaide  P.  Rogers. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  28  ;  Winter,  24. 

Average  attendance — Summer,  20  ;  Winter,  16. 

Length  of  School— Summer,  12  weeks ;  Winter,  16  weeks. 

The  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  this  school,  is  the  small  and  uncomfort- 
able house  in  which  it  is  kept. 

The  teacher  came  to  her  work  with  a  thorough  preparation  for  it.  She  was 
willing  to  do  whatever  could  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  school ;  and  her  suc- 
cess in  the  summer  was  such  as  to  induce  the  Prudential  Committee  to  employ 
her  for  the  second  term.    The  result  showed  that  he  acted  wisely. 

DISTRICT  NO.  14. 
Teachers — Summer  and  Fall,  Miss  M.  Louise  George  ;  Winter,  Mr.  William 
Reed. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars— Summer,  26  ;  Fall,  19  ;  Winter,  23. 

Average  attendance— Summer,  23  ;  Fall,  17 ;  Winter,  19. 

Length  of  School — Summer,  12  weeks;  Fall,  4  weeks;  Winter,  12  weeks. 

This  school  still  continues  to  improve.  A  large  part  of  the  older  scholars  have 
been  present  for  several  terms  past,  instead  of  leaving  school  as  too  many  would 
have  done.  They  are  now  just  prepared  to  make  very  perceptible  advancement 
by  continuing  still  longer  in  school.  The  teacher  of  the  summer  school  showed 
that  she  had  no  lack  of  qualification  for  her  duties. 

She  was  very  laborious  and  persevering  in  the  work  assigned  her.  She  was 
thorough  in  the  business  of  instructing,  and  governed  in  a  remarkably  easy  and 
quiet  manner,  appearing  to  govern  but  little,  yet  securing  the  best  of  order. 
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It  was  necessary  to  prepare  this  Keport  previous  to  the  close  of  the  Winter 
term.  The  school  has  been  visited  three  times,  and  it  appeared  well  at  every  visit. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  a  good  instructor.  He  is  doing  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  best  teacher. 


SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  PARISH. 


DISTRICT  NO.  2. 
Teacher— Summer  Term,  Annah  S.  Rand. 
Teacher — Winter  Term,  M.  Lizzie  Webster, 
Length  of  School — Summer,  2J  months ;  Winter,  3  months. 
Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  27  ;  Winter,  21. 
Average  attendance — Summer,  17  ;  Winter,  20. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  average  for  the  summer  term,  was  bad.  Of  the  large 
scholars,  some  removed  from  the  district,  and  others  left  attendance.  But  the 
scholars  present  made  very  commendable  improvement,  as  they  needs  must  under 
the  good  order  and  discipline  secured  by  their  efficient  teacher.  Miss  Rand  did 
excellent  service. 

The  average  of  the  winter  term,  as  will  be  seen,  was  almost  perfect,  and  may 
be  safely  taken  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  school  generally.  Miss 
Webster  practically  disproved  the  oft  repeated  assertion,  that  young  teachers 
should  not  be  employed  in  their  own  neighborhood,  or  to  teach  those  who  have 
been  pupils  with  them.  Though  wonderfully  reduced  by  removals,  this  school 
sustains  well  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  credited  in  last  year's  report. 

DISTRICT  NO.  8, 

Teacher— Summer  Term,  Mary  E.  Foster. 

Teacher — Winter  Term,  H.  Maria  Taylor. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  24  ;  Winter,  20. 

Average  attendance— Summer,  16;  Winter,  17. 

Length  of  Sohool — Summer,  4£  months;  Winter,  1£  months. 
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This  school  passed  both  terms  very  pleasantly.  Its  spirit  was  fine,  its  discipline 
good.  Rarely  are  mildness  and  dignified  firmness  more  remarkably  combined 
than  they  were  in  the  government  of  the  school  during  the  summer  term.  Both 
teachers  succeeded  well. 

DISTRICT  NO,  13. 
Teacher — Laura  A.  Haynes — each  term. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  40  ;  Fall,  38  ;  Winter,  40. 

Average  attendance — Summer,  37  ;  Fall,  34  ;  Winter,  36. 

Length  of  School — Summer,  10  weeks;  Fall,  8  weeks;  Winter,  8  weeks. 

This  school  probably  never  did  better.  Certainly  is  has  not  lor  the  past  three 
years.  Miss  H.  has  taught  it  most  of  that  time.  Understanding  it  well  and  man- 
aging it  admirably,  she  sheds  upon  it  blessings  which  her  pupils  will  long  have 
occasion  to  remember  with  gratitude. 

DISTRICT  NO.  9. 

Teacher — Summer,  Hattie  Baily. 

Teacher — Winter,  G.  Willaed  Shute. 

Length  of  School — Summer,  3f  months ;  Winter,  4  months. 

Whole  number  of  .Scholars — Summer,  48  ;  Winter,  50. 

Average  attendance — Summer,  39  ;  Winter,  47. 

This  is  the  largest  school  in  the  Parish,  and  is  steadily  coining  up  towards  the 
standard  of  the  best.  It  is  throwing  off  the  inertia  which  has  more  or  less  cum- 
bered it  hitherto ;  becoming  a  real  live  school,  and  promises  well  for  the  future. 
Both  teachers  were  competent  and  faithful,  and  both  successful.  What  was  said 
of  Mr.  Shute  as  teacher  in  No.  2  of  last  year's  report,  might  well  be  repeated 
with  "interest." 

DISTRICT  NO.  11. 
Teacher — both  terms — Miss  Thompson. 

Length  of  School — Summer  Term,  3|  months ;  Winter,  2f  months. 
Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer  Term,  30  ;  Winter,  25. 
Average  attendance — Summer,  26  ;  Winter  Term,  20. 

This  school  was  very  highly  spoken  of  in  last  year's  report.  Such  was  its 
attainment  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  that  we  had  serious  fears  lest  it  should 
suffer  from  a  change  of  teachers.  But  those  fears  were  groundless.  Miss  T. 
carried  it  right  onward  with  a  firm  and  resolute  hand.  It  still  illustrates  what 
can  be  done  for  studious  scholars,  and  to  make  studious  scholars  by  competent 
teachers,  heartily  in  earnest  and  unsparing  of  toil.  Removals  from  the  district 
affects  the  average  of  this  school.    Scholars  were  punctual. 
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General  Eemarks. — It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  report  so  creditably  to  all  the 
schools  in  this  parish.  To  speak  highly  of  all  and  of  each  is  to  utter  no  false 
praise.    And  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  they  may  all  go  on  to  perfection. 


SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NORTH  PARISH. 


DISTRICT  NO.  4. 
Teachers — Summer,  Miss  Lizzie  H.  Hutchinson  ;  Winter — Mr.  John  B.  Meeeill. 
Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  20  ;  Winter,  24. 
Average  attendance — Summer,  14 ;  Winter,  20. 

Length  of  School — Summer,  2  months  10  days;  Winter,  2  months  10  days. 

Miss  Hutchinson  was  a  beginner  in  teaching,  and  foand,  after  commencing, 
that  she  had  not  a  fondness  for  the  business,  but  succeeded  better  than  most  per- 
sons would  under  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  also  a  beginner.  He  determined,  evidently,  to  do  the  best  he 
could,  and  succeeded  in  giving  general  satisfaction.  He  was  ambitious  to  excel  as 
a  teacher,  and  his  pupils  made  commendable  progress. 

DISTRICT  NO.  10. 

The  school  in  this  district  commenced  April  27,  and  continued  eleven  weeks. 

Teacher — Miss  Annie  Welch. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  11 ;  Fall,  13. 

Length  of  School — 5  weeks. 

This  school,  although  small,  accomplishes  more  than  some  schools  whose  num- 
bers are  larger.  The  pupils  are  characteristically  prompt  in  attendance,  and  in- 
terested in  their  studies.  They  have  made  good  progress.  Miss  Welch  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

DISTRICT  NO.  12. 
Teachers — Summer,  Miss  Abbey  J.  V.  Caelton  ;  Winter,  Miss  Lauea  S.  Caelton. 
Whole  number  of  Scholars — Summer,  6  ;  Winter,  11. 
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Average  attendance — Summer,  5£  ;  Winter,  9. 

Length  of  School — Summer,  8  weeks  ;  Winter,  19  weeks. 

The  Misses  Carleton  are  sisters.  They  alternated  in  teaching  this  school  several 
successive  terms.  The  school  is  still  in  operation,  in  charge  of  Miss  Laura.  They 
have  an  aptness  to  teach  ;  they  are  so  uniform  in  their  rule,  and  quiet  in  their 
movements,  that  interest  in  study,  and  progress  in  learning  are  secured,  appa- 
rently, without  an  effort.  The  district  evince  their  appreciation  of  their  services 
by  continuing  them  so  long  in  their  employ. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1. 


In  the  Village  District  there  has  been  a  partial  sub-division  of  labor  among  the 
Committee.  Eev.  Mr.  Seymour  has  generally  visited  School  Street,  Eev.  Mr. 
Hanson,  Winter  Street,  and  Mr.  Smiley,  the  other  schools.  A  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  grading  was  attempted,  and  as  far  as  was  possible,  accomplished.  Under 
the  method  which  has  for  some  years  obtained,  each  scholar  who  conformed  to 
the  system  was  obliged  to  remain  two  years  in  each  room  of  the  six  grades. 
Commencing  at  the  age  of"  six  he  would  be  twelve  years  in  reaching  the  High 
School,  and  thus  would  be  eighteen  years  of  age  on  leaving  the  Grammar  School. 
In  some  of  the  schools  an  average  of  the  scholars'  ages  showed  that  they  would 
be  nineteen  years  and  one  month  old  before  entering  the  High  School !  Such  a 
system  would  evidently  shut  out  the  great  majority  of  children,  especially  among 
the  poor,  from  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  High  School,  and  would  prevent  a 
great  many  from  obtaining  even  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Grammar 
School,  and  is  plainly  unfit  for  a  community  like  ours. 

The  change  sought  would  place  our  schools  on  a  system  of  similar  grades  to 
those  in  Boston.  It  contemplates  two  years  in  the  Primary  room,  and  one  year 
in  each  of  the  other,  thus  making  seven  instead  of  six  degrees,  and  requiring 
eight  years  instead  of  twelve  to  pass  through  them  all.  The  advantage  of  the 
change  is  apparent.  It  saves  four  years  to  each  scholar;  and  covers  precisely  the 
same  ground  of  study. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  was  the  lack  of  a  conve- 
nient Primary  room  near  Eastern  Avenue.  This  lack  has  compelled  a  partial 
return  to  the  old  plan  in  School  Street,  so  that  the  boundaries  of  the  lower  grades 
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are  overstepped ;  but  in  Winter  Street  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  all 
goes  on  successfully.  A  child  begins  at  the  age  of  six,  in  White  Street,  and  at 
eight  enters  Winter  Street,  and  at  fourteen  is  prepared  to  enter  the  High  School. 
This,  according  to  the  testimony  of  experienced  teachers,  is  the  best  age  for 
youth  to  enter  the  High  School,  while  the  experience  of  the  towns  having  the 
best  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  showed  that  this  method  of  gradation  is  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  tried.  With  a  good  Primary  room  near  Eastern  Avenue, 
both  School  and  Winter  Street  Schools  would  be  what  they  should  be.  The 
great  increase  of  children  demands  another  building,  and  the  educational  interests 
of  the  town  require  that  h>  should  be  built  with  reference  to  this  method  of 
grading. 

WINTER  STREET  SCHOOL.  ' 
The  Winter  Street  Schools  have  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  year.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond has,  as  heretofore,  proved  a  very  efficient  teacher,  entirely  devoted  to  his 
school,  and  a  deserved  success  has  attended  his  efforts.  Miss  Bagley  has  added 
to  her  well-earned  reputation.  Miss  Marsh  has  resigned  her  position,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Miss  Raymond,  and  under  her  management  the  School  bids 
fair  to  equal  the  others  in  the  building.  Miss  Parker  has  conducted  her  depart- 
ment with  the  same  success  that  has  rendered  her  school  uniformly  creditable  to 
her  ability.  Miss  Wedge  wood's  department  is  all  that  could  be  asked  ;  and  Miss 
Goodrich  has  been  able  to  manage  her  large  flock  of  the  smallest  children  ad- 
mirably. Indeed,  all  things  considered,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  six  schools 
more  nearly  like  what  such  schools  should  be,  than  are  those  in  Winter  Street. 
Were  the  heating  apparatus  sufficient  to  render  the  rooms  decently  comfortable 
in  winter,  there  would  be  little  to  be  desired  in  the  building.  After  several 
years  of  teaching,  Miss  Marsh  resigned  her  position  in  the  third  division,  carry- 
ing with  her  the  good  wishes  of  many  parents  and  children. 

SCHOOL  STREET  SCHOOL. 
The  member  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  School  Street  School,  respect- 
fully reports : 

That  during  the  year,  there  have  been  331  pupils  under  instruction.  These 
have  been  divided  into  seven  divisions.  Last  year  six  divisions  were  sufficient ; 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Primary  department 
demanded  attention.  Teachers  were  overburdened  with  labor,  and  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  all  the  pupils  to  be  properly  instructed.  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
a  room  in  the  vicinity,  until  a  suitable  building  could  be  erected,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  finally,  to  meet  the  necessity,  a  Primary  school  was  opened  in  the  school  Hall, 
and  Miss  Henrietta  Richardson,  appointed  teacher.  The  skill  and  earnestness  with 
which  she  set  about  her  task,  assured  the  committee,  they  had  made  a  wise  selec- 
tion. The  Committee  consented  to  the  occupation  of  the  Hall  with  great  reluctance, 
persuaded  that  it  must  disturb  all  the  departments  in  the  building.    They  hoped, 
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however,  that  it  would  be  but  for  a  short  time,  confident  thai:  the  need  of  imme- 
diate action  would  be  felt  by  the  district,  and  a  building  speedily  provided.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  disappointed.  xY  meeting  was  warned,  and  a  few  prop- 
erty holders  attended  it.  The  matter  "  dragged  its  slow  length  along, "  through 
several  meetings,  no  better  attended  than  the  first,  and  at  last,  after  a  nine 
months'  effort,  a  building  for  a  primary  school  was  built  on  Pond  street.  The  final 
result  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  design  and  working  plans  of  the  building 
were  with  slight  additions  like  those  of  the  one  in  district  No.  11.  Neat,  ample, 
well  arranged,  and  comfortable,  it  is  one  of  the  best  primary  buildings  in  the  dis- 
trict. We  congratulate  the  parents  in  that  vicinity  upon  their  commodious  build- 
ing, and  their  capable  teacher. 

The  tardiness  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  district  did  not  appear  to  arise  from 
any  parsimony  ;  when  the  want  was  really  felt,  it  was  generously  met,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  a  more  lively  interest  should  be  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
schools,  and  that  all  parents  should  attend  the  school  meetings.  The  experiment 
of  using  the  Halls  for  school  rooms,  has  now  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  its  disad- 
vantages to  all  the  departments  has  also  been  thoroughly  proved.  It  is  hoped  that 
no  one  who  has  the  interests  of  our  schools  at  heart,  will  hereafter,  either  public- 
ly or  privately  advocate  its  repetition. 

The  first  division  of  the  Grammar  department,  under  Mr.  Cummings,  has  had 
nearly  its  full  quota  of  pupils,  which  shows  that  by  another  year,  there  will  be  no 
ground  for  the  complaint  that  the  Master  has  not  his  full  share  of  labor.  His  in- 
struction to  his  own  division  is  most  thorough  and  efficient.  None  can  listen  to 
the  recitations  of  his  classes  without  noticing  the  clearness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion displayed  by  the  pupils.  His  supervision  of  the  lower  department  is  faithful, 
and  conduces  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole.  His  long  experience,  instead 
of  satisfying  his  love  for  his  work,  seems  rather  to  have  stimulated  it. 

Miss  Julia  M.  Marsh,  the  successful  teacher  of  the  second  Grammar  depart- 
ment, resigned  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  she  had 
occupied  the  position  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  always  received  from  the 
Board  their  unqualified  approval ;  she  carries  with  her  the  good  wishes  of  par- 
ents, and  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  many  pupils  who  have  enjoyed  her  kind 
and  faithful  instruction.  The  Board  deem  themselves  fortunate,  in  having  en- 
gaged as  her  successor,  Miss  M.  Louisa  Shattuck,  an  experienced  teacher,  under 
whose  charge  the  school  has  fully  sustained  its  former  reputation. 

Miss  Wheeler,  in  the  first  division  of  the  intermediate  department,  has  had  a 
full  school,  and  a  busy  one.  As  heretofore,  she  has  done  her  work  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Committee. 

The  second  division  of  the  intermediate  department,  has  been  also  full  to  over- 
flowing. Miss  Harriman,  the  teacher,  has  therefore  had  an  abundance  of  em- 
ployment, and  has  proved  herself  equal  to  her  task,  governing  and  instructing 
with  evident  success. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  Primary  department,  have  suffered  by  the  change  of 
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grade  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the  Winter  Street  School.  That  grade  is  a  de- 
sirable one,  but  it  was  adopted  before  its  details  were  sufficiently  matured.  It 
contemplated  the  removal  of  the  first  division  of  the  Primary  department  from 
the  large  buildings,  and  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  division  in  its  place ; 
but  the  change  involved  more  school  room.  It  was  attempted,  with  the  hope 
that  by  sending  to  the  Primary  schools,  west  of  Main  Street,  all  the  pupils  resid- 
ing on  Stage  Street  and  west  of  it,  and  by  opening  the  Pond  Street  School,  suffi- 
cient room  would  be  realized.  This  proved  a  failure.  There  were  still  many 
children  unaccommodated ;  consequently,  after  several  weeks  trial,  the  old  grade 
was  resumed.  By  this  experimenting,  the  schools  were  much  disturbed,  and  at- 
tendance made  very  irregular.  During  the  last  half  of  the  term  the  schools  were 
over-crowded  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  the  teachers,  Miss  Nichols  and 
Miss  Gould,  sustained  the  order  and  work  of  their  respective  divisions,  and 
secured  an  advancement  of  the  pupils  satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  The 
Master  of  the  building  joins  the  Committee  in  commending  their  faithfulness 
and  success.  This  department,  however,  demands  immediate  relief.  Another 
Primary  building  is  needed  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastern  Avenue.  We  trust  this 
matter  will  soon  be  brought  before  the  district,  and  receive  the  attention  which  it 
merits. 

The  Washington  Street  School,  under  its  Master,  Mr.  George  H.  Carlton,  has 
had  a  successful  year.  Never  has  there  been  more  interest  shown  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  A  new  piano  has  been  procured  though  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Carlton,  which  adds  much  to  the  character  of  the  school  exercises.  Miss  Sarah  S. 
Noyes  is  still  his  assistant.  Their  instruction  is  thorough,  and  a  visit  to  the  school 
room  highly  gratifying.  Miss  Ruth  E.  Carlton  in  the  Primary  department,  is  an 
able  and  faithful  teacher.  The  improvement  of  her  pupils  shows  she  has  not 
mistaken  her  calling. 

A  new  brick  building,  with  room  for  two  Primary  divisions  has  been  erected 
on  John  Street,  to  which  Misses  Offut  and  Tyler  have  removed  with  their  multi- 
tudinous charge.  We  are  happy  to  declare  that  this  school  which  has  so  long 
been  a  wandering  body,  has  at  last  become  fixed.  The  building  is  substantial, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  Miss  Offut  has 
sustained  her  position  with  much  credit.  Miss  Tyler,  who  has  heretofore  occupied 
the  assistant's  position,  has  now  the  charge  of  the  lower  division,  and  is  evidently 
desirous  of  succeeding  in  government  as  well  as  in  instruction.  Miss  Pecker,  in 
the  High  Street  School,  has  a  hard  task.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  truancy 
largely  characterizes  this  school.  Were  the  parents  as  faithful  as  the  teacher, 
this  defect  would  soon  be  remedied. 

The  Centre  Primary  has  been  subject  to  constant  fluctuations  in  attendance, 
owing  to  the  change  of  grade  in  the  other  schools.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
teacher,  Miss  Ann  S.  Kimball,  has  found  her  work  more  difficult  than  usual ; — 
the  school,  however,  fully  sustains  its  reputation. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Hobson  was  appointed  to  succeed  Miss  Williams  in  the  White 
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Street  School.  Overburdened  with  pupils,,  she  has  had  nearly  double  duty  to 
perform.  Her  labors  have  been  assiduous,  and  crowned  with  commendable 
success. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Principal — J.  A.  Shores,  A.  M. 

1st  Assistant — Miss  S.  C.  Hill. 

2d  Assistant — Miss  Carrie  Kempton. 


The  High  School  has  been  unusually  prosperous  the  past  year.  There  has 
been  no  change  of  teachers,  but  there  has  been  a  change  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ment. Males  and  females  have  occupied  the  same  apartment  through  the  year 
on  the  lower  floor,  and  all  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Shores,  thus 
relieving,  to  a  great  extent,  the  lady  teachers  from  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing. This  change  is  found  to  be  an  improvement.  The  power  of  the  Principal 
is  extended,  but  not  increased ;  he  is  no  more  a  despot  than  before,  but  wields 
the  same  mild  sceptre  as  when  he  governed  the  few.  The  doctrine  that  union  is 
not  only  strength  but  makes  for  peace,  is  illustrated  ;  while  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  will  hereafter  have  but  few  advocates. 
Under  the  new  organization  great  harmony  has  prevailed,  and  consequently 
greater  progress  has  been  made.  The  teachers  have  discharged  their  duties  re- 
spectively with  great  fidelity,  and  their  works  praise  them.  Dutiful  and  dili- 
gent scholars  have  been  encouraged,  and  the  thoughtless  and  wayward  have  been 
kindly  admonished,  and  some  have  been  reclaimed,  or  greatly  improved.  No 
greater  joy  has  the  faithful  teacher  than  to  see  his  work  prospering  in  his  hands. 
And  no  greater  cause  of  gratitude  has  the  parent  than  to  feel  assured,  that  his 
children  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  faithful  teachers.  It  is  not  often  that  par- 
ents repose  too  much  confidence  in  the  teachers  of  their  children,  but  it  too  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  leave  the  work  and  the  responsibility  of  both  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  to  the  teacher.    Could  the  parent  classify  his 
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cares,  placing  all  this  world's  affairs  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  educating  his 
children  on  the  other,  he  would  soon  discover  that  the  latter  outweigh  them  all — 
that  the  united  efforts  of  both  teacher  and  parent  are  none  too  much  to  secure 
all  that  parents  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  children.  To  guide  a  child  from  the 
cradle  to  manhood,  and  keep  his  feet,  at  all  times,  in  the  narrow  path,  is  a  work 
that  an  angel  could  not  do  without  much  thought  and  many  prayers.  But  there 
are  many  children  whom  the  teacher  finds  already  in  the  broad  way,  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  evil,  which  must  be  cast  out,  and  the  child  taught  to  hate  what 
he  now  loves,  and  to  love  what  he  now  hates,  and  persuaded  to  take  up  many 
crosses  and  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  presenting  at  first  little  or  no 
attractions.  And  does  the  teacher  need  no  help  ?  No  co-operating  influence 
and  effort  to  aid  and  encourage  him  in  so  arduous  a  task  ? 

Do  you  ask,  how  you  can  aid  the  teacher  ?  The  ways  are  various  and  simple. 
"When  you  meet  the  teacher  of  your  child,  do  you  inquire  how  your  son  or  your 
daughter  is  progressing  ?  If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  lighten  the  teach- 
er's task  ?  Do  you  visit  the  school-room,  and  there,  taking  along  with  you  your 
knitting,  spend  a  quiet  afternoon  ?  Do  you  question  your  child,  at  home  daily, 
in  regard  to  his  studies,  his  school,  his  progress  ?  You  talk  much  with  your 
children  about  everything  else  in  which  you  have  an  interest,  and  they  know  you 
are  interested  because  you  speak  upon  the  subject  so  frequently,  and  they  become 
interested  because  you  are,  and  you  wish  to  have  it  so.  You  have  succeeded  in 
exciting  their  interest,  by  ordinary  means  which  you  know  well  how  to  employ. 
Say  not,  then,  you  regret  that  your  children  are  not  interested  in  their  books  and 
their  school,  until  you  have  tried  the  means  in  your  power  to  interest  them. 

The  High  School  is  a  blessing  to  the  town  of  Haverhill,  and  if  it  is  not  to  you 
personally,  the  fault  may  be  your  own.  We  commend  it  and  its  interest  to  you. 
Cherish  it.  You  cannot  injure  it  by  a  too  eager  embrace  ;  you  may  by  neglect, 
by  withholding  your  sympathy  from  the  teachers,  and  failing  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  securing  what  most  you  prize — the  highest  good  of  your  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  during  the  year, 
and  also  the  number  pursuing  the  different  branches  of-  study. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars — Spring  52  ;  Summer  78;  Winter  77. 
Average  attendance — Spring  49  ;  Summer  74  ;  Winter  73 
Average  No.  belonging  to  School — Spring  51 ;  Summer  76  ;  Winter  76. 
Present  attendance — Spring  96  ;  Swmmer  97  ;  Winter  96. 


r  Charles  E.  Morrill,  College. 
Graduates  —  )  Miss  Mary  E.  Bartlett,  Classical. 

/    "    Louise  J.  Davis,  " 


Studies  for  the  tear  and  number  of  Scholars  in  each. — Greek  13  ;  Greek 
Composition,  5 ;  Latin,  54 ;  Latin  Composition,  9  ;  French,  14 ;  Mental  Philos- 
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ophy,  8 ;  Moral  Science,  5  ;  Geology,  7 ;  Chemistry,  6 ;  Geometry,  39  ;  Astron- 
omy, 19  ;  Natural  Philosophy,  17 ;  Rhetoric,  12  ;  Botany,  12  ;  Physiology,  19  ; 
Zoology,  12 ;  Physical  Geography,  18  ;  Algebra,  68 ;  Ancient  Geography,  58 ; 
Governmental  Instruction,  2  ;  Outlines  of  History,  57  ;  History  of  England,  13  ; 
History  of  France,  5  ;  History  of  Greece,  4 ;  History  of  Rome,  9 ;  Grecian  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  5 ;  Trench  on  Words,  5 ;  Punctuation,  32 ;  Reading,  59 ; 
Book-keeping,  18. 

Compositions  are  written  by  all  every  fortnight,  and  boys  declaim  every  fort- 
night. 
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REMARKS. 


The  past  year  in  connection  with  the  two  years  preceding,  has 
produced  marvelous  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  of 
individuals.  Valleys  have  been  exalted,  and  hills  have  been 
brought  low.  But  the  cause  of  education  has  never  gained  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time.  New  and  valuable  acquisitions  "have 
been  made  in  every  department  of  science  and  art.  Genius  has 
found  new  fields  to  explore,  and  has  already  reaped  a  richer  har- 
vest than  the  devotees  of  science  in  past  ages  were  able  to  gather 
in  centuries. 

We  have  occasion  to  be  grateful  that  education  and  religion 
were  primary  thoughts  with  our  Puritan  Fathers.  It  is  plain  now 
to  see  that  education  and  religion  have  been  the  vitalizing  force  in 
all  our  prosperity.  The  value  of  education  to  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  but  faintly  prefigured  in  ages  past  by  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  and  the  wizard's  wand.  By  her  touch  all  things  have 
been  turned  to  good  account.  She  has  gained  equal  advantages 
from  victory  and  defeat ;  from  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  wise 
have  been  made  wiser,  and  the  ignorant  have  learned  to  worship  at 
her  shrine.  In  no  period  of  the  world's  history  was  there  ever  a 
more  cruel  and  desolating  war,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  in  no 
period  did  the  cause  of  education  ever  prosper  better.  In  Xew 
England,  appropriations  to  educational  purposes  have  been  greater 
and  more  cheerfully  made,  than  in  times  of  peace.  The  cost  of 
the  war,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  is  the  greatest  investment 
ever  made,  and  the  war  itself  has  proved  the  greatest  educator. 
The  result  will  be  a  nation  purified,  taught  righteousness,  made 
wiser,  the  masses  compelled  to  think,  to  reason,  to  know;  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  fathers  re-established  and  perpetuated,  the  last 
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relic  of  barbarism  swept  away,  a  nation  of  slaves  enfranchised  and 
brought  into  the  light  of  knowledge.  All  this  is  because  New 
England  laid  the  foundations  of  society  deep  down  on  truth  and 
knowledge.  Guided  by  the  light  of  the  one,  she  has  measurably 
held  fast  to  the  other. 

To  be  true  to  ourselves  and  posterity,  we  must  place  a  higher 
estimate  on  our  educational  system.  We  must  bestow  upon  it 
more  thought,  —  make  greater  sacrifice,  to  sustain  it.  The  true 
life  of  our  educational  system — that  which  imparts  to  it  its  magic 
power  to  live  and  flourish  in  times  like  the  present,  is  of  celestial 
origin, — it  is  the  power  which  changes  defeat  into  victory,  and  from 
the  ashes  of  disaster  and  ruin  causes  prosperity  to  spring  up. 

VISITING  SCHOOLS. 

Could  parents  generally  be  induced  to  visit  the  District  School, 
it  would  prove  a  remedy  for  a  multitude  of  existing  evils.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  friends  of  education  in  every  district  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  visit  the  schools  often,  and  invite  their 
neighbors  to  do  the  same  ?  The  reflections  which  naturally  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the  parent  while  seated  in  the  school- 
room, are  eminently  calculated  to  break  up  and  expel  all  indiffer- 
ence to  the  education  of  his  children.  Before  him  he  sees  the 
business  men  of  the  coming  age.  These  are  to  be  the  people — 
the  source  of  power.  Here  are  legislators,  senators,  presidents. 
These  young  hearts  are  the  depositaries  of  liberty.  Into  these 
hands  is  shortly  to  be  committed  the  keys  of  domestic  joy — the 
management  of  private  and  public  affairs.  The  object  of  this 
school  is  to  prepare  these  children  to  discharge  the  duties  of  par- 
ents, of  citizens,  of  men.  Now,  what  are  they  doing  in  this 
school?  What  is  the  character  of  the  instruction  they  are  re- 
ceiving ?  Is  it  calculated  to  qualify  them  for  such  responsibili- 
ties? What  is  the  moral  character  of  the  teacher?  What  the 
tendency  of  his  example — his  daily  influence  ?  I  must  keep  my 
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eye  on  this  school.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  kind  parent,  a  good 
citizen,  or  even  for  an  honest  man,  to  exclude  thoughts  similar 
to  these,  were  he  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  District  School. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  schools  is  affected  by,  and  in  many  cases  de- 
rives its  character  from,  family  government.  Those  parents  whose 
family  government  is  defective,  generally  manifest  the  greatest  de- 
sire that  their  children  should  be  governed  at  school.  This  is 
well;  but  they  must  not  be  surprised  should  the  teacher  meet 
with  the  same  difficulties  which  they  themselves  have  met,  and  be 
obliged  to  adopt  severe  measures  to  accomplish  what  themselves 
have  never  done.  Children  must  be  taught  to  obey,  otherwise  they 
can  never  be  taught  to  govern.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  max- 
im is  verified  in  the  case  of  those  teachers  who  find  it  so  difficult 
to  govern  their  schools.  Teachers  should  study  the  character  of 
their  scholars ;  all  are  not  affected  by  the  same  motives.  Teachers 
should  first  govern  themselves,  then  employ  mild  measures  to  se- 
cure obedience  on  the  part  of  their  scholars.  A  refractory  child, 
subdued  by  the  oil  of  kindness,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
loyal  subject,  than  one  subdued  by  the  "  oil  of  birch."  Exhaust 
your  kindness  before  you  resort  to  severe  measures.  There  are 
few  cases  where  the  latter  course  will  be  found  necessary,  if  the 
former  is  effectually  tried.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that  order  must  be  maintained  in  school,  and  obedience 
secured. 


ELEMENTARY  STUDIES. 

It  is  a  general  fault,  especially  in  schools  in  the  country  not 
graded,  that  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  pursue  too  many  branches  at 
the  same  time.    Their  lessons  are  too  long,  and  are  prepared  with 
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a  view  to  be  recited,  rather  than  to  be  retained  for  future  use. 
Orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  are  not  thoroughly  taught. 
Children  are  allowed  to  receive  the  impression  that  they  are  un- 
important. Their  teachers  are  too  often  of  the  same  opinion, 
being  nearly  as  ignorant  as  the  children  of  the  science  of  these 
three  fundamental  branches.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  there  are 
teachers  who  take  pride  in  being  able  to  teach  geometry,  philoso- 
phy, and  chemistry,  and  are  not  mortified  in  not  being  able  to 
teach  the  first  named  branches.  I  may  go  farther  and  say,  there 
are  those  who  can  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  and  whose 
pride  would  be  wounded,  if  they  should  fail  to  pronounce  correctly 
the  "  dead  languages,"  but  will  murder  the  king's  English  and  mis- 
spell very  simple  words,  and  write  them  so  badly  that  they  are 
scarcely  legible,  and  still  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  scholars 
and  qualified  to  teach.  A  general  exercise  should  be  frequently 
had  in  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters.  The  explosion  of  the 
vowel  sounds  is  a  healthful  exercise.  Spelling  words  by  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  tends  to  give  a  clear  enunciation,  and  to  correct 
indistinct  articulation.  Children  should  be  required  to  remove 
from  their  seats  and  arrange  themselves  on  a  line  upon  the  floor  of 
the  room  when  they  recite.  They  should  stand  precisely  upon  a 
line,  their  shoulders  thrown  back,  and  their  heads  erect.  All  their 
exercises  should  be  performed  with  precision,  with  direct  reference 
to  the  business  habits  of  the  future  man.  The  maxim,  "  a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place,"  should  be  strictly  observed. 
The  teacher  should  regard  little  things  as  great  things,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  love  their  country,  its  institutions 
and  its  laws.  Hence  the  Constitution  of  our  own  State  and  of  the 
United  States  should  be  studied  by  the  more  advanced  scholars,  in 
most  of  our  District  Schools.  Children  should  be  early  taught  to 
respect  the  Bible  and  its  Author.  If  perfection  in  human  society 
is  ever  attained,  it  will  be  by  universal  intelligence,  sanctified  by 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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TO  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  have  never  had  occasion  to  realize  the  importance  of 
their  own  profession  as  now.  Being  themselves  the  operatives  in 
our  system  of  education,  it  must  afford  them  great  satisfaction  to  see 
the  effect  of  its  operation  as  illustrated  in  the  different  sections  of 
our  country  during  this  war.  Had  our  New  England  system  of 
education  been  early  adopted  South,  as  well  as  North,  this  cruel 
war  would  never  have  been. 

The  unlettered  and  the  ignorant  have  been  duped  by  a  designing, 
but  more  intelligent  few,  and  persuaded  to  peril  everything  for  they 
knew  not  what.  Not  so  with  the  North.  The  people  here  have  no 
leaders  except  of  their  own  choosing.  They  need  no  teacher  to 
read  to  them  the  history  of  their  country,  nor  to  tell  them  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  They  read,  think,  reason,  judge  and 
act  for  themselves,  and  bear  the  responsibility. 

But  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  has  been  lifted  up,  as  if  by  some  ce- 
lestial dynamic,  and  moved  onward  towards  the  great  fountain  of 
light  and  knowledge.  It  has  made  a  greater  advance  within  the 
last  three  years,  than  it  could  have  made  in  ordinary  times,  in  a 
century.  The  South  has  learned  much,  but  the  North  has  learned 
more,  because  she  was  more  intelligent  at  the  outset.  Never  was 
so  forcibly  illustrated  the  benefits  of  universal  education,  and  the 
value  of  early  moral  training.  No  educational  appliance  of  mortal 
invention  could  have  so  aroused  the  mind  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  old  and  young,  as  the  present  war.  And  this  leads  me  to 
consider  the  increased  responsibility  of  teachers,  the  necessity  for 
renewed  consecration  to  their  work.  Formerly  you  were  obliged 
to  stir  up  the  thought  of  your  pupils ;  now,  thought  is  spontaneous ; 
you  have  to  catch  it  on  the  wing,  and  direct  it  to  proper  subjects. 
With  rapidity,  ideas  are  matured,  words  are  seized  as  their  proper 
signs, — they  fall  into  line  as  if  by  magnetic  attraction, — expressions 
are  formed  and  the  world  has  them  for  good  or  evil.    As  in  a  storm 
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at  sea  it  requires  a  skilful  navigator  and  a  bold  helmsman  to  man- 
age the  ship ;  so  with  the  ship  of  State  in  the  time  of  war ;  so  with 
the  smaller  craft  in  the  school  room.  Here  hardly  less  skill,  or 
firmness  of  purpose  will  meet  the  demand.  Here  the  captain  must 
perform  the  tripple  part  of  commander,  helmsman,  and  pilot.  The 
teacher  has  no  Constitution  to  fall  back  upon  to  justify  his  acts ;  and 
yet  the  parent  sometimes  exercises  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
takes  the  body  of  his  child  from  the  teacher's  jurisdiction, — greatly 
to  the  injury  of  the  community,  rightfully  under  his  charge,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  order.  But  children  are  more  fully  developed,  more 
mature,  than  those  of  the  same  age  were  in  former  times.  They 
have  seen  more,  heard  more,  and  read  more,  than  their  fathers  had 
seen  and  heard  in  all  their  lives.  They  feel  themselves  to  be  men. 
They  have  seen  soldiers,  and  have  played  the  soldier,  and  although 
mere  striplings,  they  feel  more  like  Goliath  than  David ! 

If  the  foregoing  is  true,  then  the  teacher's  task  is  increased.  It 
requires  greater  activity,  greater  tact  on  his  part,  to  manage  a 
school  now  than  before  the  war.  Teacher  !  Be  sure  that  you  are  up 
with  the  times ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  boys  have  made  greater 
progress  than  you  have,  within  the  last  three  years.  The  task  of 
the  faithful  teacher  has  always  been  arduous  and  always  will  be. 
Study  to  be  a  workman,  who  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  You  are 
an  artist,  whose  labor  is  not  to  make  busts  and  figures  of  men,  but 
the  men  themselves ;  not  to  imitate  the  external,  the  visible ;  but  to 
give  tone  and  character  to  the  invisible,  the  immortal.  It  would 
be  sad,  if  your  reward  were  perishable  gold,  or  the  renown  of  imi- 
tating to  perfection  only  what  of  perishable  man  is  mortal.  Your 
duty  and  your  privilege  are  to  perfect  and  develope  the  imperish- 
able— the  true  man.  Noble  employment !  Yours  is  the  only  pro- 
fession which  can  boast  of  having  a  perfect  pattern  to  imitate — a 
perfect  guide  to  follow.  And  as  your  great  Exemplar  taught  as 
never  man  taught,  so  do  you  strive  to  teach  as  none  ever  taught  be- 
fore you,  and  as  you  yourself  never  taught  before.  You  are  to 
illustrate  to  your  pupils  how  constant  improvement  is  to  be  made. 
Nor  need  you  be  informed,  that  this  is  done  by  the  daily  practice  of 
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the  same  rules,  you  recommend  to  them,  viz :  Whatever  you  do,  do 
it  with  your  might,  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  This  applies 
to  every  mode  in  which  a  teacher  manifests  himself  to  those  under 
his  charge.  Not  to  the  daily  routine  of  business  is  it  confined :  but 
it  has  respect  to  every  word,  every  act,  every  look ;  to  all  your 
movements.  "  Thoughts  unuttered  in  words,  find  expression  in 
various  ways,  that  tell  upon  the  character  of  the  pupil.  Character 
is  not  so  much  affected  by  sermons  expressed  in  words  as  by  the 
preaching  of  daily  life.  The  teacher  is  a  constant  radiator,  giving 
off  portions  of  himself,  which  are  to  become  essential  elements  in 
the  character  of  others.  And  that  which  was  in  himself  a  minor 
trait,  is  to  be,  perhaps,  prominent  in  another." 

We  can  only  comprehend  the  value  of  the  teacher's  labors,  when 
we  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  education  has  done  its  work, 
and  the  Golden  Rule  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  men.  When 
men  shall  see  eye  to  eye  and  learn  war  no  more. 


CHAS.  G.  BURNHAM, 
ABRAHAM  BURNIIAM, 


School 


CHAS.  H.  SEYMOUR, 
JAMES  V.  SMILEY, 
M.  J.  STEERK, 


J.  W.  HANSON. 


Committee. 
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School  Board,  1884. 


CALVIN  II.  WEEKS,  Mayor,  Chairman,  Ex-Officio. 
JOHN  W.  TILTOX,  Secretary. 
Ward  J.  Ward  2. 

NAME.  TERM    EXPIRES.  NAME.  TERM  EXPIRES. 

John  W.  Tilton,  1 884       t  J  'am el  Goodricii,  1884 

*Alde?]  1*.  Jaques,  188'4       Geo.  II.  Carletox,  1885 

Arthur  A.  Hill,  1886       Charles  \V.  Morse,  1886 

Ward  3.  W  ard  I . 

Martin  L.  Stover,  L884  JUbert  A.  Killam,  1884 

John  F.  Croston,  188")  John  Bragdox,  1885 

John  J.  Winn.  1886  James  M.  Nichols,  1886 

Ward  5.  Ward  6. 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  1884  Edward  B.  Merrill,*  L884 

Alpheus  Currier,  L885  Alfred  Kimball,  L88o 

John  A.  Gale,  1886  Charles  II.  Poor.  1886 

»Bleote<]  in  place  of  Geo.  II.  Kelly,  resigned  .    fElected  in  place  of  Jones  Franklc,  resig'd. 

^Elected  in  place  of  Elbridge  K.  Batchel- 
der.re  signed. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES . 


PRUDENTIAL   l  "\l  \l  I  I  'IT. K. 

Ward  1,  John  W.  Tiltoii.  Ward  4,  James  M.  Nichols, 

2,  George  H.  Carle  ton,  •">,  Alpheus  Currier, 

"    3.  Martin  L.  Stover,  "      f>,  Edward  B.  Merrill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Ward  1.  Arthur  A.  Hill, 
"    2,  Charles  W.  Morse. 
"     •*),  .John  F.  (  f( (Stoiij 


Ward  \.  John  Bragdou. 
"    5,  John  A .  ( rale, 
(5,  Alfred  Kimbal 


James  M .  Xichol 
John  A.  Gale. 


SALARIES. 

George  H.  Carleton, 


Alden  1*.  Jaques. 


Alpheus  ( lurrier, 
i  );inicl  ( Joodrieh, 


TIM  AM  v. 

A Ipheus  ( 'urrier 


John  V .  ( 'roston, 


John  A.  Gale. 


♦ 


MUSK 


( George  IT.  Carleton, 

Jarnes  M.  Nichols. 


TEXT-BOOKS   AND  COURSE  of 

Ubert  A.  Killam, 

John  W.  Tilton, 
Charles  H.  Poor. 

Daniel  ( loodrich. 


Edward  1>.  Merrill. 
I 

STI  DY. 

John  I-'.  Crostou, 
James  M.  Nichols, 


James  M.  Psfiehols, 
Charles  W.  Morse. 


I.X  \  M  I  N  \Tlo\    OF  TEACHERS 

( iharles  1 1 .  Poor, 


John  .1. 
Geo.  II. 


Winn, 
Gar]  eton. 


i; 


SCHOOL  UOAKIK 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


IIk.ii  School.. 
( !e6rge  1 1 .  Carle  to«sy 
John  J.  Winn,  James  M.  Nichols 

Horace  E.  Bartlett  Alden  P.  jaques. 


School  Street  ( Ira  m sj  a f; . 
James  M .  Nichols. 
Edward  B.  Merrill  John  Brandon 

Alden  1J.  Jaques,  Arthur  A.  Hill 


Winter  Street  Grammar, 
(Including  Old  High  School  Building.) 
Charles  W.  Morse, 
George  H.  Carleton,  JohiiW.  Tilton 

John  F.  Croston,  Daniel  Goodrich 


(  l  K K IKK   GRAMMAR    AND  PRIMARY. 

Alpheus  (  urrier. 

Alfred  Kimball,  Martin  L.  stover, 

Horace  E.  Bartlett. 


SCHOOL  BOARD. 


PRIMARIKS. 


W a.miini .i< >\  Street. 
(Including  South  Church  Chapel.) 
John  A.  Gale, 

Arthur  A.  Hill,  Alpheus  Currier 

Aid  en  I\  Jaques. 


Chestnut  Street. 
Ubert  /v.  Killam, 


John  Bragcton, 


Arthur  A.  Hill 


W  I  No  A  1  E. 

John  W.  Til  ton, 

Horace  E.  Bart lett,  Alfred  Kimball, 

Arthui  A.  Hill. 
Portland  Street  Training  School. 
Alfred  Kimball, 


Edward  B.  Merrill, 
Centre. 

Locust  Street, 

Primrose  " 

John  " 

Cedar 
Pond 


Charles  W.  Morse. 


Charles  H.  Poor 

Charles  W.  Morse. 

f  John  J.  Winn, 
-]  Daniel  Goodrich. 
(Arthur  A.  Hill. 

John  F.  Croston, 

(  John  F.  Croston, 
(  Martin  L.  Stover, 

Edward  B.  Merrill. 

Charles  II.  Poor, 


SCHOOL   BOA K D. 


UNION  SCHOOLS. 


Ward  Fori:. 


Groveland  Street, 
Tilton's  Corner, 
Tilton's  Corner  Chapel. 

Mill  Vale, 

Saunders  Hill . 

Corliss  Hill. 

Rocks  Village, 

'  Kienoza . 


i  Daniel  ( loodrich, 
Libert  A.  Killam, 
(  John  Bragdon, 

JoIid  Bragdon, 

James  M .  Nichols 

.L 

John  Bragdon, 
.1  ames  M .  Nichols 


Ward  Five. 


Monument  Street, 
Broadway, 
North  Broadway, 
Avers  Village, 
Li > well  Avenue- 


Martin  L.  Stover 
Alpheus  Currier, 
Jolm  A.  Gale. 


Ward  Six. 


Nm  th  Main  Street, 
North  Avenue. 


Daniel  Goodrich, 
Alden  1'.  Jaques, 


&\  tioi  >i.  r,(  >  v i ; i 


;K\M.MN<.   INSTRUCTION  SgHOOI;. 

Jolm  W.  Tilton. 

Alfred  IvinlbaU,  Daniel  Goodrich 


\  \\  Drawing  School. 

-Charles  IT.  Poor. 
JTohu  J.  W'iiui -  Edward  15.  Merrill. 


"ranmr  of  m^s  UW4Br 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1885, 


JOSEPH  H.  SHELDON,  Mayor,  Chairman,  Ex^Officio! 
.JOHN  \Y.  TILTON.  Secretary. 


Ward  1.  ' 
name.  term  expire 

S.  Azro  Dow.  1885 

Arthur  A    Hill,  1886 

John  W.  Tilton,  1887 

Ward  o. 

John  F.  Croston,  L'885 

John  J.  Winn,  1880 

Luther  Emerson,  1887 

Ward  5  . 

Alpheus  Currier,  L885 

John  A.  Gale,  1886 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  L887 


Ward  2. 


NAME.  TERM  EXPIRES^ 

Geo.  IT.  Carleton,  1885 

(  has.  W.  Morse,  1886 

Daniel  Goodrich,  L887 

Ward  4. 

John  Bragdon,  1885* 

James  M.  Nichols.  1886 

Henry  A.  Stetson.  1887 

Ward  6. 

Alfred  Kimball,  1885 

Charles  II,  Poor,  1886 

Edward  1>.  Merrill,  1887 


Regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each- 
month,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  each-Monday  pre- 
ceding the  regular  Board  meeting,  at  7:30  P.  Ml 


SCHOOL    BOAKD.  )  I 


STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1885 


PRUDENTIA  L  <  '<  >M  M  ITTEE . 

Ward  1,  John  W.  Tilton,  Ward  4,  John  Bragdon, 

2.  Geo.  II.  Carleton,  "    5,  Alpheus  Currier, 

3,  John  F.  Groston,  "    G,  Edward  B.  Merrill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Ward  1,  S.  Azro  Dow,  Ward  4,  Henry  A.  Stetson. 

2,  Daniel  Goodrich,  l*    5,  John  A.  Gale, 

:3,  John  J.  Winn.  "    6,  Alfred  Kimball. 


Alpheus  Currier, 
John  A.  Gale, 


SALARIES. 

( ! eo.  II.  (  arleton 


Jas.  M.  Nichols. 
Daniel  Goodrich. 


John  F.  Croeton, 


Geo.  II .  ( 'arleton, 


TRUANCY. 

John  A .  ( rale, 


MUSIC, 

Jas.  M.  Nichols, 


riilVVTK  SCHOOLS. 

Daniel  Goodrich. 


II.  E.  Harriett. 


S.  Azro  Dow 


Horace  E.  Bartlett, 


Geo.  II.  Carleton, 


L2 


SCHOOL  BOARD. 


TEXT-BOOKS   AND  COURSE  OE  SXUDT- 

Soh®  W,  Tilton, 

Arthur  A.  Hill.  John  I- .  Croston. 

.John  J.  Winn.  Okas.  W.  Morse. 


H.N  A.MiiXA'.llM>X  OF  TEACHERS.. 

('has.  H.  Poor. 
.-Ins.  M.  Nichols,  John    .  Winn, 

Ohas.  W.  Morse,  TJlie  Sejer^tary,  ex-olficio. 


SCHOOL  BOARD. 


!8tTB-COMMlTTEES. 


Mk;ii  School. 
.Ins.  M .  Nichols. 

(ien.  II.  Carleftoir,  John  AY.  Tilton, 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  Chas.  II.  Poor, 

John  .1.  Winn,  Arthur  A.  Hill. 


School  Street  Gra  m  m  ar. 
(ico.  IT.  Carleton, 
Chas.  H.  Poor.  Arthur  A.  Mil] 

Edward  B.  MeririE,  s.  Azro  I  low. 

W  inter  Street  ( !  kammar. 
I  >aniel  Goodrich, 

Geo.  II.  Carleton1,-  Edward  B.  Merrill. 

John  F.  ( 'roe ton.  ( !has.  \V .  Morse. 


W  tiiTTJ  im  (  Irammak. 
Chas.  W.  Morse, 
John  W.  Tilton,  Geo.  H.  Carleton. 

I  )aniel  Goodrich..  John  F.  ( 'roston. 


CrRRi'KR  Grammau  \m>  Primary. 
Alyhcus  ( Inrrier. 

Horace  K.  Bartlett,-  (  has.  W.  Morse 

John  J.  Winn...  Alfred  Kimball. 
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II.  E.  Bartlett, 
Alfred  Kimball, 


Arthur  A.  Hill. 


PRIMARIES. 
Wing  ate. 
John  W.  Tilton, 


Bowley. 
John  A.  Gale. 


(  'hestnlt  Street 
Arthur  A.  Hill. 


M.  Nicholi 


Portland  Street  Training 
Alfred  Kimball, 

Chas.  EI.  Poor. 
Jonn  W.  Tilton, 
Chas.  W.  Morse. 
Centre. 


Locust  Street, 


Primrose 

John 

Cedar 
Pond 

Tilton's  Corner, 


Arthur  A.  Hill, 
K.  II.  Merrill. 


Alfred  Kimball. 


Edward  15.  .Merrill. 

School. 

John  J.  Winn. 

Henry  A .  Stetson. 

Horace  E.  Bartlett.. 

Chas.  W.  Mnrse. 

^  John  J .  Winn, 

Daniel  Goodrich, 
(  Luther  Emerson. 

|  John  V .  ( Iroston, 
I  Luther  Kmerson. 

I  John  F.  Croston, 
i  Luther  Emerson. 

Edward  P>.  Merrill. 

(  has.  H.  Poor. 

John  Brandon. 
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3 am  is  M.  Nichols, 


Mill  Vale;  j 
Saunders  Hill,  | 
Corliss  Hill,  j 


Village 


BCenoza 


Groveland  Street. 


Henry  A.  Stetson, 


UNION  SCHOOLS. 


Ward  Pour, 


Ward  Five 


John  Bra<rdon. 


Henry  A.  Stetson 


.lohn  F.  Croston 


Alpheus  Currier 
.lohn  A.  Gale. 


Monument  Street  j  I 
Broadway,  \ 
North  Broadway,  ^ 
Ayers  Village, 
Lowell  Avenue,  \ 

\Vr a K!>  Six. 

North  Main  Street,  Daniel  Goodrich, 

North  Avenue,  S.  Azro  Dow. 

Evening  Instruction  School. 
Chas.  II.  Poor, 

Alfred  Kimball.  E.  1L  Merrill. 


Evening  Drawing  School. 
.John  YV .  Tilton , 


J  ) } .]  J.  Winn, 


I  )aniel  Goodrich. 
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REPORT. 


The  year  just  closed  h:is  been  one  of  much  interest  in  school  mat- 
ters. It  lins  witnessed  the  completion  of  undertakings  previously 
begun  and  the  first  step  taken  towards  carrying  out  a  suggestion 
often  made,  namely,  the  election  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

NUMBER  AND  ATTENDANCE  OF  SCHOLARS. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  returns  in  the  accompanying  tables 
show  the  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  to  be 
3,884,  an  increase  of  233  over  the  number  registered  last  year. 

The  attendance  in  the  schools  must  have  been  seriously  impaired 
by  scarlet  fever  and  other  diseases,  which  have  been  unusually  prev- 
alent during  the  year. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  year,  three  commodious  brick  school-houses  have  been 
completed.  The  building  committee  in  charge  of  the  same  aimed  to 
get  the  maximum  of  convenience  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  all  unnec- 
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essary  expense  on  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  buildings 
was  carefully  avoided,  and  the  result  was  the  erection  of  a  six-rooin 
building  on  Washington  street,  known  as  the  Bowley  School  :  a  four- 
room  building  on  Groveland  street ;  a  four-room  building  on  Chest- 
nut street,  which  also  contains  a  fine  ward-room.  The  three  build- 
ings for  interior  convenience  and  pleasantness  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  our  city.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  proper  heating 
and  ventilating  of  the  new  buildings,  the  Ruttan  system  being 
adopted.  This  system,  in  its  legitimate  application,  is  a  success, 
and  the  Committee  trust  that  its  application  to  the  privy  vaults  will 
prove  equally  successful. 

The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  and  grounds  was  about  $15,000  each. 

The  City  Council  of  1884  have  been  most  liberal  and  judicious  in 
the  alterations  and  repairs  necessary  to  be  made  on  school  buildings. 

The  old  heating  apparatus  in  the  High  School,  which  consumed  an 
enormous  amount  of  coal,  without  furnishing  the  necessary  heat,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  tubular  boiler  which,  with  a  smaller  consumption 
of  coal,  shows  a  heating  capacity  equal  to  all  requirements. 

Tin'  Winter  Street  Building  had  long  needed  extensive  repairs  and 
alterations,  which  ha  ve  been  made  at  an  expensa  of  about  $4,000, — 
quite  a  large  amount,  but  much  had  to  be  done.  Permanent  parti- 
tions were  placed  in  the  upper  story,  increasing  the  seating  capacity 
and  rendering  unnecessary  any  present  enlargement  of  the  Locust 
Street  Building;  new  floors  were  laid  throughout  the  building,  and 
'lie  intolerable  nuisance  in  the  basement  lias  been  removed  to  the 
school  yard,  where,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  be  no  cause  of  offence. 

Quite  extensive  repairs  or  alterations  were  found  necessary  to  he 
mule  at  the  School  Street  building  to  place  it  in  a  proper  sanitary 
ondition*.    Other  school  buildings  have  received  proper  attention. 
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NECESSITY  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS.  . 

Qu  tlijg  completion  of  the  new  buildings  much  overcrowding  and 
serious  inconvenience  was  remedied.  A  portion  of  the  scholars  in 
ill  School  Street  and  the  scholars  in  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Schools 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Chestnut  Street,  nil  of  the  rooms  in 
which  are  occupied 

Bv  the  abandonment  of  the  Chapel  at  Tilton's  Comer,  and  the 
accession  of  new  scholars  it  was  found  necessary  to  occupy  three  of 
the  rooms  in  the  Grov  eland  Street  School.  Probably  but  a  short 
tine'  will  elapse  before  the  occupancy  of  the  remaining  room. 

The  South  Church  Chapel  and  Currier  School  supplied  pupils  in 
Sufficient  numbers  to  till  three  of  the  six  rooms  in  the  Bowley  School. 
Should  the  westerly  portion  of  the  city  continue  'to  grow  as  rapidly 
in  the  future  :is  in  the  past,  m  a  brief  time  the  other  three  rooms  in 
the  Bowlev  School  will  be  occupied.  The  Locust  Street  School  had 
long  been  in  a  crowded  condition  and  one  class  was  transferred  to  the 
Winter  Street.  The  Wingate  school  seems  to  be.  the  only  one  in 
immediate  danger  of  being  overcrowded. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

A  radical  change  in  the  method  of  furnishing  hooks  and  supplies 
was  forced  upon  us  during  the  year  by  an  net  of  the  Legislature.  Our 
schools  are  now,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  free  schools,  and  ex- 
pense can  be  no  bar  to  the  attainment,  of  a  common  school  education • 
The  cost  of  books  furnished  to  the  High  School  was  $650  ;  to  the 
Grammar,  Primary  and  Union  Schools,  $6,000 ;  other  supplies  for  all 
of  the  schools,  $2,000.  Total,  in  round  numbers,  $8,700.  Quite  a 
Large  expense,  hut  not  so  large  as  if  the  purchases  had  been  made  in- 
dividually, everything  having  been  purchased  at  the  lowest  rates.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  hook's  will  wear  out  in  about  three  years.  It 
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may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  number  of  books,  etc.,  ihM 
have  been  purchased,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  High  School  has  hud  supplied  to  it  about  700  books.  The 
Grammar,  Primary  and  Union  Schools  hare  had 


IVIental  Arithmetics. 

2,500 

>  V  L  1 1 1  (  1 1 

1  900 

1,X  \J\J 

Readers,  - 

4,500 

Geographies,  - 

1,600 

Spelling  Books, 

1,*200 

Grammars,  - 

Too 

Histories, 

2o0 

Writing  Books. 

-  3,000 

Drawing    k>  - 

3,000 

Slates,  - 

-  1,600 

Music  Readers, 

800 

Spelling  Blanks,  - 

7,200 

Whether  or  not  the  passage  of  tin1  law  will  result  in  a  greater  at- 
tendance upon  school,  and  especially,  n  greater  attendance  in  the 
High  School,  where  the  books  are  inosi  expensive,  time  alone,  will 
show.  the  hooks  become  old  :m<i  Worn,  it  is  probable  many  of 
the  most  fastidious  pupils  will  purchase  for  themselves,  and  thus  ben- 
efit the  City  Treasury  to  sonic  extent. 

HIGH  S(  HOOL. 

Our  High  School,  which  compares  favorably  in  :;11  respects  w  ith 
similar  institutions,  has  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  possibly  the 
introduction  of  free  books,  &c,  had  quite  an  accession  to  its  number 
of  pupils.  Whole  number  of  pupils  registered,  LOT  ;  average  nimibev 
162.  In  no  year  but  one. — that  of  1 87(>, — since  1-^71,  has  the  number 
of  pupils  been  so  large,  surpassing  the  number  of  last  Near,  by  18. 
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The  two  years'  business  course,  adopted  a  few  years  ago,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  meet  the  demands  of  any  large  number;  and,  iu  tin*  opinion 
of  the  principal  of  the  school,  does  not  appreciably  increase  the  at- 
tendance. 

The  new  courseof  study  recommends  the  addition  of  other  studies, 
increasing  the  business  course  to  a  regular  four  years  English,  but 
leaving  it  optional  with  the  pupils  to  pursue  the  course  but  two  years. 

UNION  SCHOOLS. 

The  Union  Schools  have  suffered  many  changes  iu  their  teaching 
corps  l>v  transfers  to  our  graded  schools,  where  the  work  is  easier 
and  more  agreeable,  and  the  pay  greater,  We  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  uo  discrimination  in  the  matter,  of  salaries,. on  account  of  the 
number  of  pupils:  the  usual  salary  should  be  paid,  and  such  frequent 
changes  in  the  teachers  should  not  be  made. 

When  the  number  of  pupils  in  Union  Schools  is  large,  the  labor  of 
properly  instructing  the  various  grades  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  But 
two  of  these  schools  have  an  average  attendance'  of  more  than  30. 
Monument  Street  lias  a  whole  number  of  56,  with  an  average  'at- 
tendance of  44;  It  requires  the  services  of  two  teaehers.  Rocks 
Village  has  a  whole  number  of  47,  with  an  average  attendance  of  34. 
We  think  the  suggestion  previously  made,  that  of  consolidating  the 
small  schools,  a  g6od  one,  and  hope  a  successful  attempt  to  consolidate 
will  yet  fx1  made. 

Previous  reports  have  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Union  Schoo 
in  the  compact  part  of  the  city.  A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  pupils  Leaving  school  after  twenty  weeks  attendance,  and  the 
great  disparity  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  lower  and  upper 
grades  of  our  Grammar  Schools  only  confirm  the  belief  that  such  a. 
school  might  be  of  decided  benefit  to  a  large  number. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Training  School  has  been  without  the  able  and  careful  super- 
'  vision  of  its  principal,  Miss  Shattuck,  but  the  work  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  Miss  Trask,  assisted  by  Miss  Cora  A.  Newton. 

An  unwillingness  or  inability  to  pass  the  examinations  requisite  for 
admission  to  the  school  only  tend  to  show  the  necessity  for  such  an 
institution,  and  the  care  which  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  Various  qualifications  are  necessary  to  make  a  competent 
teacher,  of  winch  qualifications  education  is  certainly  one. 

The  advantages  presented  by  the  school  to  those  desirous  of  qual- 
ifying themselves  for  the  high  calling  of  teaching,  should  insure  a. 
larger  number  of  pupil  teachers. 

WINTER  STREET  SCHOOL. 
The  problem  of  making  a  satisfactory  change  in  the  status  of  the 
Winter  Street  School  has,  we  think,  been  successfully  solved.  Being 
scattered  in  three  buildings,  with  a  large  corps  of  teachers  needing 
the  supervision  of  its  principal,  it  was  too  cumbrous  a  body  to  be 
wielded  wTith  such  entire  success  as  Ave  may  now  expect.  The  Winter 
Street  and  Whittier  schools,  which  result  from  the  division,  can  now 
receive  such  supervision  from  their  respective  principals  as  schools  of 
their  size  require  for  a  harmonious  and  proper  administration. 

SUPERVISION. 
In  the  absence  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  our  large  gramma] 
and  primary  schools  can  only  be  successfully  conducted  by  thoroughly 
competent  principals  who  should  assist  and  encourage  the  teachers 
under  them, — restraining  those  too  zealous,  and  stimulating  the  Lag- 
gards, while  each  individual  teacher  should  remember  that  his  bes1 
efforts  are  constantly  needed,  and  that  his  education  is  not  completed 
upon  graduation  from  a  college  or  normal  school ;  it  should  be  the 
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special  duty  of  the  principal  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  to 
suffer  no  lack  of  enterprise  and  well-doing  on  the  part  of  his  assist- 
ants to  pass  unheeded. 

REGULATIONS. 
Some  time  having  elapsed  since  the  last  revision  of  the  Regula- 
tions, and  many  changes  and  amendments  thereto  having  been  made, 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  same  lias  been  made  during  the  year,  and 
by  tlui  pruning  away  of  useless  material,  and  the  addition  of  new 
matter  found  necessary,  they  will  doubtless  prove  sufficient  for  many 
years. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  new  course  of  study,  made  imperative  by  changes  in  text  books, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  and  deserves  its  careful  attention. 
The  vital  points  in  our  system  of  common  schools,  are  judicious 
methods  of  teaching,  and  a  proper  Course  of  Study. 

The  Course  of  Study  should  be  sufficiently  plastic  to  allow  the  best 
teachers  to  exercise  their  talents  untrammelled,  while  rigid  enough 
to  insure  good  results  from  mediocre  teachers. 

A  healthy  sentiment  in  favor  of  oral  teaching  has  arisen  in  the 
Board,  and  the  Course  of  Study  should  encourage  such  a  method  of 
teaching,  whenever  practicable. 

Studies,  too  often  dry  and  uninteresting,  may  be  made  otherwise 
by  a  happy  way  of  presenting  the  subject  by  a  teacher  who  is  not 
slavishly  bound  to  the  text-books.  Good  books  are  important,  but 
good  teaching  is  all-important,  and  as  much  freedom  as  possible 
should  be  given  to  teachers  as  to  manners  and  methods  of  teaching. 

DEPARTMENTAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Instruction  in  higher  educational  institutions  is  departmental.  Can- 
not the  same  system  be  applied  to  our  grammar  schools?    Why  not 
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try  tbe  experiment  in  one  of  them?  Some  teachers  excel  in  teacli- 
ing  arithmetic;  others,  geography;  others,  reading,  and  so  we 
might  go  <>n  and  enumerate  the  various  studies.  Each  teacher  might 
well  have  tlir  opportunity  of  teaching  the  branch  in  which  he  excelled. 

EVENING  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOL. 
This  school  lias  been  conducted  with  a  less  number  of  teachers  than 
last  vear.    The  best  results  can  be  attained  in  this  school  only  when 
attendance  is  nia.de  compulsory.    The  class  in  book-keeping  h:ts  been 
exceptionally  large* 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

The  class  in  model  and  object  drawing  has  been  so  large  as  to  re- 
quire the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher.  This  department  is 
now  very  fully  equipped,  quite  a  number  of  casts  having  been  pur- 
chased during  t  he  year. 

The  purely  mechanical  departments' languish  as  usual,  and  they  are 
the  only  departments  we  are  obliged,  by  law,  to  provide. 

Drawing  from  the  (iat  has  suffered  somewhat  from  a  too  general 
desire  to  enter  the  department  of  model  and  object  drawing.  There 
is  rather  too  much  haste  to  advance  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  drawing.  All  of  the  departments  fulfill  a  certain  re- 
quirement, but  ornamental  drawing  cannot  be  properly  learned  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  principles  which  the  art  of  drawing  is  based. 
Drawing  and  shading  from  the  flat  are  necessary  to  insure  good  re- 
sults, as  well  as  model  and  object  drawing.  t 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  the  various  schools  will  be  found  as  usual  in  the 
tables  annexed . 

JOHN  W.  TILTON, 
CHARLES  H.  POOR, 
HORACE  E.  BARTLETT. 
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TABLE  A. 


.  _ 

Schedule  of 

Public  Schools,  &c., 

Dec.  3.1, 

1 88 1 . 



school. 

TEACHER. 

ELECTS  >N.  SALARIE 

Teach< 

r  of  Music 

W.  W.  Keayes, 

is;:; 

00 

High, 

( !laren,ce  K.  Keliey, 

1876 

1 800 

00 

Albert  h.  Bartlett, 

L882 

1350 

00 

I  [arriel  <  >.  Nelson , 

1869 

1)00 

00 

Mary  S.  Bartlett, 

1873 

d50 

00 

Nellie  M.  Moore, 

187(5 

675 

00 

Mira  W.  Bartlett, 

1876 

COO 

00 

School 

St .  ( rraminar 

*Henry  Ciimmings, 

186] 

1  250 

00 

Alice  ( ).  Tenney, 

1880 

500 

00 

[sabella  A.  Scates, 

187-2 

500 

00 

Martha  R.  Nichols, 

1856 

500 

00 

Mary  L  Gould, 

L858 

500 

00 

Alice  1..  Bartlett, 

1870 

500 

00 

Annie  S.  Mitchell. 

18  70 

500 

00 

Hattie  E.  Patch, 

1873 

500 

00 

Winter  St.  (5 ranimar, 


Oscar  S.  Williams, 

1872 

uoo 

00 

Mary  F.  M.  Raymond, 

180:5 

500 

00 

Lucv  II.  Brown, 

18(18 

500 

00 

Mary  C.  Tompkins. 

1870 

500 

00 

M.  Jennie  Green. 

1874 

500 

00 

LT.  Jennie  Greenwood. 

1874 

500 

00 

Fannie  H.  Flanders, 

187!) 

500 

00 

Carrie  F.  Davis, 

187(5 

500 

00 

Priscilia  H.  Marsh. 

18(51. 

500 

00 

Nettie  N.  Bernis, 

1880 

500 

00 

Carrie  11.  Dean. 

1882 

500 

00 

♦Absent  on  account  of  sickness,  Clinton  I),  (  lurk  acting  as  Principal. 
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TABLE  a. -Continued. 

Schedule  of  Public  Schools. 


SCHOOL. 

TEACHER. 

ELECTION. 

SALARIES. 

Whittier  Grammar, 

Sarah  S.  Noves, 
Mary  P.  Merrill, 
Inez  E,  Hapgbod, 
Anna  R.  Dodge, 
Carrie  E.  Colbv, 
Ktta  E.  Bridge", 

1.N5.S 

1878 
1867 



750  00 

500  oo 

500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 

Currier  Grammar  and  Mary  A .  Tappaii 
Primary,  Abbie  J.  AleadotR? 

Mary  A.  Reed, 
Harriet  B.  Stover. 
Carrie  S.  George. 
Clara.  .J.  \Vebster, 
Sarah  S,  Blaisdell; 
Emma  C.  Haves. 
Ida  L:  Whitney. 
Ada  F.  Bartlett, 
Mary  A.  Roche. 
Mary  L.  Burnham, 


1K(?8  1 250  oo 

1878  500  00 

1867  500  OO 

1872  500  00 

1  $82  500  00 

1880  |       500  00 

1882  500  00 
1878  ;  500  00 
1880  500  00 
1880  500  00 
1877  ,'       500  00 

1883  I       500  00 


Mehitabie  M.  Nelson, 
'Mary  M .  Durant, 
Nellie  O.  Lancaster; 
Ada  M.  Colby. 
Inez  L.  Nutting, 
Florence  I.  Brown. 
Annie  ().  George, 


1876  |       (100  00 

1865  !       £00  00 

187!>  500  00 

1880  I        500  00 

1882  ;>00  00 

188;;  ooo  oo 

1882  500  00 
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TABLE  A. --Continued. 
Schedule  of  Public  Schools  . 


SCHOOL.  TEACHERS. 


Bowley, 

Chestnut  Street, 


Centre, 
Locust  Streel . 


Emma  J.  Bartlett, 
Mary  L.  Mitchell. 
Hat  tie  R.  ( roodwin, 


C.  Lizzie  George, 
Lizzie  Emerson, 
Lizzie  S.  Moore. 
Carrie:!).  Patch. 


Louise  M.  Sheridan, 


Julia  F.  Chase,' 
Lottie  E.  Kimball. 
Annie  H.  Whittier, 


ELECTION.)  SAL  A  R I  ES  . 


1881  500  00' 

1882  500  00' 
1884  500  00' 


L869  550  00' 

1871  500  00 

1882  500  00 

1882  500  00 


000  oo- 
<i00  00. 


1880  500*  00 


1875  500  00 

1876  500  00 
1881           500  00' 


Portland  St.  Training, !*Marv  L.  l\  Shattuck,  188] 


Mary  K.  Trask, 
Hattie  J.  Brook 
Isabella  J.  Curr 
Florence  A.  Goo( 
Lutie  A.  duff, 
Lizzie  E.  Dole, 
Lucette  Colby, 
Annie  F.  Davis. 
Alice  N.  Smith. 
Abbiel.  Nelson, 


1 88  \ 


j  Pupil 

1  T'eh'rs 


*Absenfc,  on  account  of  sickness,  Miss  Trask  actinias  Principal,  and  Cora  A.  \Yu  ton  sub 
stitute  for  Miss  Trask. 


SCHOOL  REPORT. 

TABLE  A. -Continued. 

SCHEDULE  OF  JVnuc  SCHOOLS. 


SrnooL-  TEACHERS. 


Tilton's  ( Y>i 


ne 


31.  Jessamine  I  )i 


ELE(  TION.  SALARIE 


nmrose  ^eet,  Katie  T  Ga^oU,  1878  ~~~ 

C  ora  B.  .Nichols,  i8g4 


.;()()  OIJ 


.John  Street,  M*,™  &  i 

aim..  J.  Meserve,  [884  500  00 

1*77 


oUU  oo 


Cedar  Street,  A.  Etta  Bodwell, 

Pond  Street,  s-n-o,  <5  tt 

Sarah  s.  Hersey,  1868  500  Go 


xoii.       L884  420  00 


'Groveland  Street,         Elli  pr  j>.,t,  1,^11  ,  - 

^aiali  W  Tompkins,        1879  500  00 

ousie  1 1 .  Stimson,  1 88  1 


000  00 


Union  Schools, 
Mill  Vale, 
Saunder's  Hill, 
Corliss  Hill, 
Rocks  Village., 
Kenoza, 

Monument  Street, 
Broadway, 
North  Broadway, 
Ayers  Village, 


B.  Izie  Blodgett, 
Lilla  B.  Robinson, 
Alice  M.  Marble, 
Laura  A.  Haynes, 
Lucy  15.  rngraham, 
I  Sarah  J..  Bradley, 
>  Hattie  V.  Burnham, 
Katie  B.  Seribner, 
iSusic  A.  Eastman, 
M.  Edna  Haseltine, 


1883  360  00 

1884  120  00 
1884  36b  00 

1884  ;,00  00 
188r>  360  00 
1872  500  Oo 

1885  420  oo 
1885  ;;go  00 
1884  420  00 
1884  420  00 


•*<  Hoof.  REPORT. 

TABLE  A.-CONTINUED. 
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ScHEDI 


LE  of  Public  School 


SCHOOLS- 


Lowei 


I  I  .  \<  -11  KltS. 


Nort! 
Nor 
Ev< 


'1  Avenue, 
Main  Street, 


U  Avenue, 
ning  Drawing 


Lizzie  A.  Greenwood 
Elizabeth  C.  Harriga 
Isabel  E.  Tibbetts, 
Ann  S.  Wheeler, 
Mary  C.  Strattou, 
Sarah  A.  Woodward 
Sarah  K .  Wheeler, 


ELECTIOK. 


1 88o 
1884 
1884 


AL  ARIES. 


!•_>()  DO 

360  00 
420  00 

•>  50  eve. 

2  50  " 

2  00 

2  00  " 


r   bning  Instruction 
*  Boys-. 


( )  s.  Williams, 
Charles  II.  Coffin, 
Cliarlene  S.  Bemis, 
Zelia  J..  Currier, 
Eleanor  N .  Bagley, 
Carrie  II.  Moore, 
iFlorenee  M.Henderson 


2  00 
■_>  do 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  oo 


Evening  Instruction. 
1  Girls. 


Alary  L.  Dodge, 
Annie  S.  Flanders 
Marv  W.  Johnson 


2  oo 

1  00 

1  00 


i 


SCHOOL  REPORT. 


1st  year,  $360  00 


TABLE  A.  Continued. 

SALARIES. 

Grammar  Schools. 
2d  year,  8420  00  3d  year,  SoOf- oo 


Primary  Schools. 
1st  year,  $3G0  00  2d  year,  8420  00 


3d  rear,  $500  C)0 


Union  Schools. 
Union  Schools  of  25  p„pi,8  and  „pward8,  salllc  scale  ag  ^ 
15  to  25  pupils, 

Under  15  pupils, 

■  '      '  9  00  << 


Substitutes;. 

High  School, 

All  other  Schools.  82  °°  PW 

In  he  case  of  new  teachers  for  the  Grammar,  Primary  or  Tnion 

•Schools,  the  nonnnation  shall  be  for  a  probationary  period  of  siv 

months  ;  unless  the  Committee  suspend  this  rule 
At  the  end  of  six  months,  if  the  trial  proye  satisfactory,  the  Board 

shall  proceed  to  an  election  for  the  balance  of  the  school  year 

Ihe  compensation  for  such  probationary  teacher,  or  substitute  for 

the  .same,  shall  be  one  dollar  a  day  until  elected. 


SCHOOL  REPORT'- 
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SCHOOL  REPORT. 


STATISTICS  OF  HAVERHILL  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL 


FOR  TERM  OF  1884-5. 
School  opened  Oct.  1 .  1884. 

Number  of  sessions  to  Dee.  31,  38 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered,  142 

Average  whole  number,  85 

attendance,  68 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  M) 

Largest  number  present  any  one  evening,  82 

Smallest    "           "           k-  9 


During  the  term  quite  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the.  number  of 

ANN  S.  WHEELER,  Principal. 

MARY  C.  STRATTON,  ) 

SARAH  A.  WOODWARD.  [» Assistants. 

SARAH  E.  WHEELER,  \ 

EVENING  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOL— MALE  DEPARTMENT. 


( lommenced  Oct.  1  st,  1 88  I . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered,  197 

sessions,  (to  June  21,  1885.)  46 

Greatest  number  present  at  one  evening,  (Oct.  8,)  86 

Smallest     "          44         4i         44    (Dee.  26,)  12 

Average  number  in  attendance  for  Oct..  48 

 Nov..  23 

 Dee..  22 

Per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  term.  31 


Besides  the  principal,  five  teachers  were  employed  in  Oct.  :  Tour  in 
Nov.  ,  and  three  in  Dee. 

ASSIST  A  NT  TEACH  EKS . 

Miss  Zelia  J.  Currier,  Miss  Charline  S.  Bemis, 

E.  N.  Bagley,  "    Carrie  H.  Moore, 

Florence  M.  Henderson. 

O.  S.  WILLIAMS.  Principal. 


SCHOOL  ICKl'ORT. 


TJ { K  EVENING  INSTRUCTION'  SCHOOL  KOK  GIRLS 


Began  Oct.  1 .  L884. 

Number  of  sessions  to  Dee.  31.,  1884,  38 

pupils  who  bare  joined  the  school,  158 

Average' whole  number,  90 

attendance,  48#11 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  53*46 

Largest  number  present  on  anv  one  evening,  69 

Smallest    "           frt           ',-             **  8 

Oldest  pupil  in  school,  37 

Youngest  pupil  in  school,  10 

NATIONALITIES. 

Americans,  77 

Colored.  6 

French.  25 

Irish.  50 


MARY  L.  DODGE.  Principal 


,79.74^1 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


-OF  THE- 


•  SCHOOL  COMMITT 


-OF  THE- 


City  of  Haverhill, 


-TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


First  Annual  Report 


-OF  THE- 


Supt.  of  Public  Schools, 


FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  SI,  L! 


HAVERHILL,  MASS.  : 

MITCHELL  &  HOYT,   STEAM  JOB  PRINTERS. 
1886. 


^  .0  ^ 


SCHOOL  BOARD. 


School  Committee,  1885 


JOSEPH  H.  SHELDON,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 
WM.  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


Ward  1. 

NAME.  TERM  EXPTRES. 

S.  Azro  Dow,  1885 
Arthur  A.  Hill,  1886 
John  W.  Tilton,  1887 


Ward  2. 

NAME.  TERM  EXPIRES. 

Geo.  H.  Carleton,  1885 
Chas.  W.  Morse,  1886 
Daniel  Goodrich,  1887 


Ward  3. 

John  F.  Croston,  1885 

John  J.  Winn,  1886 

Luther  Emerson,  1887 

Ward  5. 

Alpheus  Currier,  1885 

John  A.  Gale.  1886 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  1887 


Ward  4. 

John  Bragdon,  1885 

James  M.  Nichols,  1886 

Henry  A.  Stetson,  1887 

Ward  6. 

Alfred  Kimball,  1885 

Chas.  H.  Poor,  1886 

Edward  B.  Merrill,  1887 


Truant  Officer— ELBR1DGE  K.  BATCHELDER. 


4  SCHOOL  BOARD.  *  * 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Ward  1,  John  W.  Tilton,  Ward  4,  John  Bragdon, 

Ward  2,  George  H.  Carleton,  Ward  5,  Alpheus  Currier, 

Ward  3,  John  P.  Croston,  Ward  6,  Edward  B.  Merrill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Ward  1,  S.  Azio  Dow,  Ward  4,  Henry  A.  Stetson, 

Ward  2,  Daniel  Goodrich,  Ward  5,  John  A.  Gale, 

WardT3,  John  J.  Winn,  Ward  6,  Alfred  Kimball. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIED 


Geo  H.  Carleton, 
Alpheus  Currier,  James  M.  Nichols, 

John  A.  Gale,  Daniel  Goodrich. 


COMMITTEE   ON  TRUANCY 


John  F.  Croston. 

John  A.  Gale,  Horace  E.  Bartlett 


James  M.  Nichols, 


COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 

Geo.  II.  Carleton, 


S.  Azro  Dow. 


51 1.1 


SCHOOL  BOARD . 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Horace  E.  Bartlett, 


Daniel  Goodrich 


Geo.  IE.  Carleton 


COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  COURSE   OF  STUDY 

John  W.  Tilton, 


Arthur  A.  Hill, 
John  J.  Winn, 


John  F.  Croston, 
Chas.  W.  Morse. 


James  M.  Nichols,. 
Charles  W.  Morse, 


COMMITTER   ON   EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Chas.  IT.  Poor.. 

John  J.  Winn, 
The  Secretary  ex-officio. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


George  H.  Carleton 
Horace  E.  Bartlett, 
John  J.  Winn, 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

James  M.  Nichols, 


John  W.  Tilton, 
Charles  H.  Poor, 
Arthur  A.  Hill. 


Charles  IE.  Poor, 
Edward  B.  Merri 


SCHOOL   STREET  GRAMMAR. 

George  H.  Carleton, 


Arthur  A.  Hi] 
S.  Azro  Dow. 


'UfJL 


SCHOOL  BOARD. 


WINTER  STREET  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY. 

Daniel  Goodrich, 

George  H.  Carleton,  Edward  B,  Merrill, 

John  F.  Croston,  Charles  W.  Morse. 


W PUTTIER  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY. 

Charles  W.  Morse, 
John  W.  Tilton,  George  H.  Carleton, 

Daniel  Goodrich,  John  F.  Croston. 


CURRIER  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY. 

Alpheus  Currier, 

Horace  E.Bartlett.  Charles  W.  Morse, 

John  J.  Winn,  Alfred  Kimball. 


GROVELAXI)  STREET  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY. 

James  M.  Nichols, 
John  Bragdon,  Henry  A.  Stetson. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


WING ATE. 


John  W.  Tilton, 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  Arthur  A.  Hill. 

Alfred  Kimball,  Edward  B.  Merrill. 


Arthur  A.  Hill, 


BOWLEY. 

John  A.  Gale. 


Alfred  Kimball. 


SCHOOL  BOARD. 


James  M.  Nichols, 


CHESTNUT  STREET. 

Arthur  A.  Hill, 


Edward  B.  Merrill. 


PORTLAND  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Alfred  Kimball, 

Charles  H.  Poor,  John  J.  Winn, 

John  W.  Tilton,  Henry  A.  Stetson, 

Charles  W.  Morse,  Horace  E.  Bartlett. 


Daniel  Goodrich, 


LOCUST  STREET. 

John  J.  Winn, 


Luther  Emerson. 


John  F.  Croston, 


PRIMROSE  STREET. 


Luther  Emerson. 


John  F.  Croston, 


JOHN  STREET 


Luther  Emerson. 


CEDAR  STREET. 

Edward  B.  Merrill. 


POND  STREET. 

Charles  H.  Poor. 


Mill  Vale, 
Saunder's  Hill, 
Corliss  Hill, 
Rocks  Village, 
Kenoza  Avenue, 


Monument  Street, 
Broadway, 
Ayers  Village, 
North  Broadway, 
Lowell  Avenue, 


North  Main  Street, 
North  Avenue, 


SCHOOL  BOARD. 


TILTON7S  CORNER. 

John  Bragdon. 


UNION  SCHOOLS. 


Ward  Four. 


Ward  Five. 


Ward  Six. 


1^7 


Henry  A.  Stetson. 


John  F.  Croston. 


Alpheus  Currier. 


John  A.  Gale. 


Daniel  Goodrich. 
S.  Azro  Dow. 


EVENING  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOLS . 

Charles  II.  Poor, 

Allied  Kimball,  Edward  B.  Merrill. 


John  -I .  VVinn, 


EVENING   DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

John  W.  Tilton, 


Daniel  Goodrich. 


SCHOOL  BOARD. 
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School  Committee,  1886. 


CALVIN  II .  WEEKS,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 
WILLIAM  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


Ward  1 

NAME. 

Arthur  A.  Hill, 
John  W.  Tilton, 
S.  Azro  Dow, 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

1886 
1887 
1888 


Ward  3. 

John  J.  Winn,  1886 

Luther  Emerson,  1887 

John  F.  Croston,  1888 

Ward  5. 

John  A.  Gale,  1886 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  1887 

Chas.  II.  Bradley,  1888 


Ward  2. 

NAME.  TERM  EXPIRES. 

Charles  W.  Morse,  1886 

Daniel  Goodrich,  1887 

Geo.  II.  Carleton,  1888 

Ward  4. 

James  M.  Nichols,  1886 

James  A.  Griffin,  1887 
James  A.  Huntington,  1888 

Ward  6. 

Charles  H.  Poor,  1886 

Edward  B.  Merrill,  1887 

Alfred  Kimball,  1888 


PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 


Ward  1,  John  W.  Tilton, 
Ward  2,  George  H.  Carleton, 
Ward  3,  Luther  Emerson, 


Ward  4,  James  M.  Nichols, 
Ward  5,  John  A  Gale, 
Ward  6,  Alfred  Kimball. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Ward  1,  S.  Azro  Dow, 
Ward  2,  Charles  W.  Morse, 
Ward  3,  John  F.  Croston, 


Ward  4,  James  A.  Huntington, 
Ward  5,  Charles  H.  Bradley, 
Ward  6,  Charles  II .  Poor. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Salaries — George  II .  Carleton,  James  M.  Nichols,  James  A 
Huntington,  John  A.  Gale,  Luther  Emerson. 

Truancy. — John  A.  Gale,  S.  Azro  Dow,  John  F.  Croston. 

Music. — James  M.  Nichols,  S.  Azro  Dow,  George  II.  Carleton. 

Private  Schools. — Daniel  Goodrich,  Horace  E.  Bartlett,  James  A. 
Griffin 

Text  Books  and  Course  of  Study. — J.  W.  Tilton,  J.  A.  Hunting- 
ton, Arthur  A.  Hill,  John  J.  Winn,  Charles  W.  Morse. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — Charles  W.  Morse,  James  M.  Nichols, 
John  J.  Winn,  Luther  Emerson,  The  Secretary  of  School  Board, 
ex- officio. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


High  School. — James  M.  Nichols,  George  II.  Carleton,  Horace  E. 
Bartlett,  John  W.  Tilton,  C.  H.  Poor,  John  J.  Winn,  Arthur  A.  Hill. 

School  Street  Grammar. — Charles  H.  Poor,  James  A.  Griffin, 
Arthur  A.  Hill,  E.  B.  Merrill,  S.  Azro  Dow. 
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Winter  Street  Grammar  and  Primary. — George  II.  Carleton,  Dan- 
iel Goodrich,  John  F.  Croston,  C.  W.  Morse,  Luther  Emerson. 

Whittier  Grammar  and  Primary. — Daniel  Goodrich,  J.  W.  Tilton, 
John  F.  Croston,  Luther  Emerson,  Charles  W.  Morse. 

Currier  Grammar  and  Primary. — Horace  E.  Bartlett,  Charles  H. 
Bradley,  Alfred  Kimball,  John  J.  Winn,  John  A.  Gale. 

Groveland  Street  Grammar  and  Primary. — James  A .  Griffin,  James 
M.  Nichols,  James  A.  Huntington. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Wingate  School. — John  W.  Tilton,  Horace  E.  Bartlett,  Arthur  A. 
Hill,  E.  B.  Merrill,  Alfred  Kimball. 

Bowley  School. — John  A.  Gale,  J.  A.  Huntington,  A.  A.  Hill,  Al- 
fred Kimball,  S.  Azro  Dow. 

Chestnut  Street  School. — Arthur  A.  Hill,  James  M.  Nichols,  Ed- 
ward B.  Merrill,  James  A.  Griffin. 

Portland  Street  Training  School.. — Alfred  Kimball,  John  J.  Winn, 
John  A.  Gale,  J.  W.  Tilton,  Charles  W.  Morse,  Edward  B.  Merrill, 
James  A.  Griffin. 

Locust  Street  School. — Luther  Emerson,  John  J.  Winn,  John  F. 
Croston. 

Primrose  Street  School. — John  F.  Croston,  Luther  Emerson. 
John  Street  School. — Luther  Emerson,  John  F.  Croston. 
Cedar  Street  School. — Edward  B.  Merrill. 
Pond  Street  School. — Charles  H.  Poor. 
Tilton's  Corner  School. — James  A.  Griffin. 

UNION  SCHOOLS. 

Ward  4. 

Mill  Vale,  Saunders  Hill,  Corliss  Hill,  Rocks  Village,  and  Kenoza 
Schools. — Charles  H.  Bradley,  John  F.  Croston,  James  A.  Griffin. 
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Ward  5. 

Monument  Street  and  Broadway. — Charles  II.  Bradley. 
North  Broadway,  Ayers  Village  and  Lowell  Avenue. — James  A. 
Huntington,  8.  Azro  Dow,  Charles  H.  Bradley. 

Ward  6. 

North  Main  Street  School  — Daniel  Goodrich. 
North  Avenue  School. --S.  Azro  Dow. 

EVENING  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOL. 

Daniel  Goodrich,  Alfred  Kimball,  Charles  W.  Morse. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

Edward  B.  Merrill,  J.  W.  Tilton,  John  J.  Winn,  Daniel  Goodrich, 
James  A.  Huntington. 
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Report  of  School  Committee. 


In  conformity  with  a  wisely  established  custom,  the  Board  of 
General  School  Committee  have  annually  had  placed  before  it  a  report 
containing  such  statistics  relating  to  the  schools  as  was  of  value  or 
interest,  and  such  suggestions  as  were  considered  practicable  and 
judicious. 

Your  committee  are  pleased  to  say  that  most  of  the  suggestions 
heretofore  made  have  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Board,  and 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  if  not  immediately,  yet  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter. 

The  election  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  having  been  often 
recommended  to  this  Board  finally  resulted  in  the  election  of  such  an 
officer,  who  assumed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  September  1. 

Although  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  in  which  to  judge  fully 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  services  ot  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  yet  your  committee  believe  that  good  results  have  already 
shown  themselves,  and  that  the  slight  increase  in  the  expense  of 
school  supervision  has  already  been  saved  by  a  wise  consolidation  of 
several  schools,  and  the  employment  of  a  less  number  of  teachers 
than  would  probably  have  followed  the  old  method  of  supervision. 

Numerous  meetings  of  the  teachers  have  been  held  during  this 
term  for  consultation  and  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  new  and 
valuable  methods  of  instruction  can  in  no  way  be  so  quickly  dissem- 
inated among  our  teachers,  as  through  the  efforts  of  an  efficient 
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Superintendent.  The  Board  have  now  some  one  upon  whom  they 
can  call  at  any  time  for  information  relating  to  each  and  all  of  our 
schools,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  know  with  what  efficiency  the 
schools  are  conducted,  and  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  various  teachers. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent,  accompanying  this,  will  be 
found  to  exhibit  in  detail,  inure  fully  than  heretofore,  the  statistics  of 
our  schools. 

Your  committee  would  caution  the  members  of  this  Board  against 
any  lack  of  interest  in  school  affairs,  which  may  perhaps  naturally 
arise  from  feeling  that  the  powers  of  the  Board  are  in  any  way 
abridged  by  the  election  of  a  Superintendent. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  yet  remain  intact,  and  in  no 
way  can  the  interests  of  our  schools  be  so  well  subserved  and 
advanced  as  by  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
us  ;  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  probably  does  not  desire,  nor 
should  we  through  negligence  allow  him,  to  assume  the  entire  con- 
trol of  school  affairs.  We  should  be  mutual  advisers,  ready  to  give 
and  receive  suggestions,  springing  from  a  desire  to  further  the  best 
interest  of  the  schools. 

UNION  SCHOOLS. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  former  reports,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
establish  a  Union  School  in  the  compact  part  of  the  city.  Your 
committee  think  there  are  cogent  reasons  for  the  establishment  ol 
such  a  school,  or  schools,  and  at  the  risk  of  reiterating  arguments 
previously  adduced,  we  present  some  of  the  most  apparent  reasons 
for  our  belief. 

Our  city  being  largely  engaged  in  pursuits  which  may  be  to  some 
considerable  extent  followed  by  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  many  children  attend  school  but  twenty  weeks  each 
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year,  and  thus,  under  our  system  of  graded  schools  are  not  able 
to  progress  with  their  classes,  but  may  travel  over  the  same  ground 
repeatedly.  Often  children  if  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  classes, 
are  kept  back,  although  perhaps  sufficiently  proficient  in  some  stud- 
ies. Such  scholars  in  a  Union  School  could  advance  in  such  studies 
as  they  were  prepared  in,  while  they  could  review  those  studies  in 
which  they  were  deficient.  G 

Such  a  school  would  be  of  especial  benefit  to  those  scholars  not 
desirous  of  completing  the  regular  school  course. 

We  suggest  that  a  select  cojnmittee  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to 
further  consider  the  subject  and  report  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school  or  schools. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  ofYer  opportunities  to  such  parents  as  may 
wish  to  send  their  children  to  school  during  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion ?  Certainly  manj^  children  might  be  morally,  physically  and  in- 
tellectually benefitted  by  an  attendance  upon  school  during  vacation 
Such  schools  might  be  made  attractive,  as  well  as  instructive;  sew- 
ing could  be  taught,  and  the  kindergarten  method  could  be  pursued 
with  advantage. 

The  latest  innovation  in  school  matters  in  the  United  States  is 
the  establishment  of  what  are  called  manual  schools.  In  Europe 
such  schools  have  acquired  quite  a  foothold.  Manual  schools  com- 
bine mechanical  training  with  ordinary  instruction. 

The  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Francis 
A.  Walker,  advocates  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  mechanics  in 
the  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools.  Such  technical  training 
schools  as  are  best  known  are  schools  intended  only  for  professional 
men.  Work  preparatory  for  admission  to  these  higher  technical 
schools  ought  to  be  begun  in  our  common  schools  and  all  should 
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have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
principles  as  are  of  unquestionable  value. 

Several  of  our  cities  have  already  established  manual  schools  and 
the  matter  is  well  worthy  of  our  consideration,  although  at  this  time 
your  committee  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  measures  looking  towards  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 

I 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

During  the  coming  year  there  will  probably  be  no  occasion  for  the 
erection  of  new  school  houses,  but  the  increase  of  inhabitants  in 
Ward  Five  warrants  the  purchase  of  a  school  house  lot  before  those 
most  eligible  become  built  upon. 

SALARIES  OF  UNION  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  Union  School  teachers  are  not  uniform,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  pupils,  an  increase  of  one  scholar  raising  the 
salaiy  in  one  instance  from  $360  to  $420,  and  in  another  instance 
from  $420  to  $500. 

These  schools  are  unquestionably  more  difficult  to  conduct  with 
good  results  than  the  graded  schools,  and  suffer  somewhat  from 
frequent  change  of  teachers. 

Would  it  not  be  judicious  to  pay  a  uniform  salary,  the  same  as  paid 
in  the  graded  schools,  and  also  establish  some  rule  whereby  Union 
School  teachers  may  be  retained  for  a  longer  time  in  charge  of  such 
schools  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  W.  TILTON. 
JOHN  J.  WINN. 
JOHN  A.  GALE. 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


To  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  the  School  Committee  of  Haverhill  : 

Gentlemen — In  submitting  this,  the  First  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  I  am  conscious  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  I  shall  labor  in  attempting  to  give  a  definite  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  interests  under  your 
charge. 

It  has  been  scarcely  four  months  since  1  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
position,  and  much  of  that  time  has  been  occupied  in  organizing  the 
office,  forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  teachers,  and  acquiring  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  system  as  it  exists. 
Yet.  in  that  short  time,  some  things  have  come  within  the  range  of 
my  observation,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  in  this 
report.  With  your  consent  and  approval  some  changes  have  already 
been  instituted  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  management, 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  will  result  in  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
schools.  I  shall  lay  before  you,  from  time  to  time,  such  other 
matters  as  I  shall  deem  necessary  to  enhance  their  efficiency,  and  ask 
your  deliberation  and  action  upon  the  same. 

In  establishing  the  system  of  skilled  supervision  over  the  schools 
in  any  city  or  town,  there  are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  that 
require  not  only  labor  and  patience,  but  time,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  its  results  will  not  be  judged  hastily,  but  only  after  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial.    And  since,  without  harmony  of  action  in  carrying 
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on  any  occupation  in  which  one  part  of  the  system  is  closely 
related  to  another,  and  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  it,  the  results 
are  diminished,  so  in  a  system  of  schools  there  should  exist  unity  of 
purpose  and  mutual  confidence  among  all  school  authorities,  from 
the  School  Board  clown,  if  the  highest  success  is  to  iollow.  One 
motive  should  actuate  all,  and  that,  to  promote  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  growth  of  the  pupils,  who  today  are  the  schools,  but  soon 
are  to  be  the  State. 

As  the  teachers  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  pupils,  and  upon 
them  must  rest  ultimately  the  failure  or  success  of  all  methods  of 
teaching  or  management,  they  should  be  convinced  that  a  certain  line 
of  procedure  is  preferable  to  another,  and  become  conscious  of  the 
logical  reasons  for  it,  if  a  permanent  change  for  the  better  is  to  be 
wrought.  Mandates'  will  not  accomplish  the  end  desired.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  confer  with  teachers  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  workings  of  the  schools,  and  to  encourage  in 
them  a  free  and  candid  expression  of  their  views  gained  from  actual 
experience  in  trial,  and  these  views  should  receive  due  weight  in 
settling  mooted  questions.  The  Superintendent  in  his  office  of  direc- 
tor and  adviser  should  ever  stand  ready  to  give  freely  and  willingly 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  teachers  should  avail  themselves 
of  that  assistance  and  execute  faithfully  that  which  is  agreed  upon. 
Then,  if  obstacles  present  themselves,  measures  must  be  instituted  to 
remove  them  ;  if  failures  come,  the  proper  remedies  must  be  sought. 

Realizing  the  need  therefore  of  reaching  the  teachers,  by  the 
authority  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Board,  I  have  called  them  to- 
gether frequently  for  conference,  and  these  meetings  have  embraced 
all  the  grades  in  the  city.  These  meetings  have  been  willingly  and 
promptly  attended,  although  held  in  other  than  school  hours.  1 
have  attempted  at  these  times  to  get  expression  from  the  different 
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teachers  of  their  views  on  matters  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
have  taken  the  opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  concerning  them 
also.  I  have  also  made  suggestions  as  to  the  general  methods  that  I 
thought  best  to  pursue  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  branches 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  have  considered  other  matters  of  detail  of 
school  work.  In  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  have  found  these  sugges- 
tions generally  acted  upon,  with  results  ranging  with  the  ability  and 
judgment  of  the  teachers  applying  them. 

There  are  many  schools  in  this  city  that  are  doing  excellent  work, 
and  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  progressive  ;  such  teachers 
labor  early  and  late  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  pupils.  There 
are  others  with  whom  the  teaching  is  perfunctory  or  unsound  and  the 
precious  time  of  the  children  is  frittered  away.  The  general  fault  of 
the  schools  as  a  whole  is  the  failure  of  one  part  of  the  system  to  fit 
well  into  and  supplement  another.  The  work  of  excellent  teachers 
is  often  neutralized  by  pupils  coming  to  their  rooms  from  schools  of 
lower  grades  in  different  buildings  with  whom  the  lines  of  instruction 
in  the  same  branches  have  been  widely  divergent.  No  course  of 
study  however  wisely  constructed  can  prevent  this.  The  attain- 
ments will  vary  somewhat  at  the  best  owing  to  the  difference  in  their 
mental  grasp  and  the  ability  of  the  teachers ;  but  the  methods  of  in- 
struction must  be  such  as  to  secure  similar  results  throughout  the 
various  grades,  and  based  on  philosophical  principles,  or  else  valuable 
time  and  energy  will  be  wasted.  Advancement  in  grade  should 
mean  growth  of  mental  power;  an  ability  on  the  pupils'  part  to  seize 
and  comprehend  higher  forms  of  thought,  as  much  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  certain  facts  of  knowledge  had  been  mastered  by  him. 
That  this  may  follow,  correct  methods  of  instruction  must  be  adopted 
in  all  the  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  the  lines  of 
teaching  must  be  uniform  and  progressive.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to 
promote  this  work  by  all  means  in  my  power.    As  much  of  my  time 
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will  be  passed  in  the  schools  as  the  other  duties  of  my  office  will  per- 
mit, not  only  to  observe  and  examine,  bat  to  aid,  and  if  necessary 
prove  the  practicability  of  any  theory  advanced  by  actual  working 
with  the  classes. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  OFFICE. 

On  assuming  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  youp  city,  the  first  duty  that  devolved  upon  me  was  the  organiz  a- 
tion  of  the  office.  The  Committee  on  Public  Property  fitted  up  and 
furnished  suitable  rooms  in  the  High  School  building  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  department,  including  a  large  room  for  the  text 
books  and  supplies  used  in  the  schools,  and  an  office,  which  is  the 
depository  of  the  records  and  library  of  the  School  Board,  and  the 
general  place  of  business  for  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board.  ' 

An  inventory  of  the  text  books  and  supplies  on  hand  was  taken, 
and  accounts  opened  with  each  school.  These  books  and  supplies 
are  given  out  to  the  teachers  only  upon  their  written  requisition, 
of  which  a  complete  and  accurate  record  is  kept.  Provision  has 
been  made  by  which  all  residents  of  the  city,  desirous  of  purchasing- 
books  or  supplies  for  the  use  of  their  children,  can  do  so  at  this 
office,  at  cost  prices.  A  more  complete  system  of  records  has  been 
instituted,  and  reports  are  now  made  by  the  teachers  each  month,  by 
which  the  committee  are  kept  informed  of  the  general  progress  of 
the  schools.  These  reports  are  tabulated  #and  placed  on  file  for 
future  reference.  Many  other  matters  of  detail  have  been  attended 
to,  which  I  will  not  enumerate.  Regular  office  hours,  other  than 
school  hours,  are  kept  by  me,  in  which  to  meet  parents,  teachers,  and 
others  having  any  business  with  the  office.  A  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
schools  will,  in  all  probabilit}7,  suggest  changes  and  modifications  in 
this  department,  which  will  be  instituted  only  after  careful  delibera- 
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tion,  and  with  a  full  realization  that  teachers  already  have  many 
burdens  to  bear,  and  the  object  should  be  to  diminish  these  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done  without  lessening-  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  schools  have  suffered  somewhat  during  the  year  from  irregular 
attendance.  The  small-pox  fright  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation  relating  to  vaccination  were 
among  the  chief  causes  of  absence.  The  attendance  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  lower  than  it  should  be.  It 
is  but  eighty-six  per  cent,  this  yean  It  is  true  that  the  reports  are 
now  made  in  accordance  with  the  State  Register,  which  tends  to 
lower  the  average  per  cent.,  but  ninety  per  cent,  at  least,  should  be 
attained,  under  that  plan.  When  business  is  good  children  are  kept 
out  to  work,  and  children  are  at  the  office  nearly  every  day  to  get 
certificates  to  leave  school.  Many  of  them,  when  once  they  leave  to 
go  to  work,  never  return  to  resume  their  studies  with  much  ardor,  if 
they  return  at  all.  The  laws  regulating  attendance  and  employment 
of  children  have  not  been  lived  up  to  as  well  here  as  they  should  be. 
I  have  found  children  over  fourteen  years  old,  who  were  born  here 
and  lived  here  their  whole  lives,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  give  certificates  to  work  to  several  children 
of  this  stamp. 

Tardiness  and  dismissals  are  very  frequent,  and  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  are  many  that  are  unnecessary.  Parents  should  lend  their 
help  in  these  matters,  if  abuses  are  to  be  corrected.  They  should 
bear  in  mind  that  habits  of  promptness  and  steadfastness  are  as 
necessary  to  the  success  of  persons  in  life  as  knowledge,  and  enforce 
this  lesson  upon  their  children. 

The  number  registered  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  former 
year  of  462  pupils,  and  I  am  called  upon  constantly  to  assign  pupils  to 
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schools.  The  constant  growth  demands  attention,  and  while  a  few 
schools  may  be  closed  by  consolidating,  others  must  be  opened  soon 
to  provide  for  the  increase. 

Table  "  B,"  in  the  Appendix  gives  in  detail,  the  attendance  in  the 
various  schools. 

FINANCIAL. 

Appropriation  by  Common  Council,  $65,000  00 

Receipts  from  various  sources,  809  27 

 $65,809  27 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries— Day  Schools,  $50,943  94 

Evening  Schools,  1,529  00 

Supt.        "  400  00 

Janitors,    "  3,658  63 

Fuel,  3,556  57 
Books,  Stationery  and  Apparatus,     4,570  01 

Water,  555  00 

Sundries,  1,772  34 


,585  49 


Overdrawn,  $776  22 

The  average  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average  number  belong- 
ing, and  the  total  expenditure  was  $19.73  each.  The  cost  per  pupil, 
of  the  different  grades  of  schools,  based  on  the  average  number  be- 
longing, and  the  expenditures  for  salaries,  janitors,  fuel  and  water, 
were  as  follows  :  High  School,  $54.64;  Grammar  Schools,  $16.00  ; 
Primary  Schools,  $14.60  ;  Union  Schools,  $27.80. 

Table  "  C  "  gives,  in  detail,  the  expense  per  pupil  for  the  year, 
based  on  the  items  enumerated  above.  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  expense  per  pupil  is  very  much  less  for  schools 
that  arc  housed  in  large  buildings  than  for  those  in  small  ones. 

Tho  average  ccst  per  yiipil  is  too  large.    1  mean  by  that  expres1 
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sion  that  it  is  larger  than  it  should  be,  considering  the  salaries  that 
are  paid  to  teachers  in  the  city,  and  the  relative  standing  of  the 
schools  to  others  in  the  State.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  in  the  large 
number  of  school  buildings  that  the  city  is  maintaining.  Reduce 
this  number  and  the  cost  per  pupil  will  be  reduced,  and  at  the  same 
time  every  dollar  expended  will  bring  greater  returns. 

TRUANCY  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

The  duties  of  the  Truant  Officer  require  the  exercise  of  a  great 
deal  of  tact  and  judgment  on  his  part  in  dealing  with  the  various  and 
often-times  perplexing  matters  that  come  within  the  sphere  of  his 
office. 

He  is  not  simply  to  deal  with  those  pupils  who  absent  themselves 
from  school  without  the  consent  of  parents ;  in  that  case  his  duties 
would  be  easy  enough.  He  is  to  seek  out  all  causes  of  absence  not 
satisfactorily  explained  to  the  teachers  ;  return  such  pupils  to  school 
as  evade  the  law  ;  urge  upon  indifferent  parents  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  the  statutes  relating  to  attendance  of  children 
at  school ;  and,  if  necessary,  enforce  the  statute  by  prosecution  ; 
visit  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments,  to  see  if  the 
law  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  is  complied  with  ;  in 
May,  of  each  year,  take  the  school  census  of  the  city.  A  faithful 
discharge  of  these  demands  is  no  idle  task.  I  have  found  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out  such  suggestions  as  are 
made  to  him  regarding  the  administering  of  his  office.  I  append 
the  census  returns  as  made  by  him  for  the  two  past  years,  and  his 
report  for  the  current  year. 
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Children  Enumerated  in  the  City,  May  \,  1884-5,  between  the  Ages 

of  5  and  16. 


1885. 

1884. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Ward  1. 

328 

315 

13 

Ward  2. 

396 

412 

16 

Ward  3, 

578 

563 

15 

Ward  4, 

656 

623 

33 

Ward  5, 

1,217 

1,096 

121 

Ward  6, 

915 

875 

40 

Grand  Totals, 

4,090 

3,884 

222 

16 

Net  gain  during  the  year,  200. 


I  am  confident  that  the  number  reported  is  rather  below  than 
above  the  actual  number  of  children  between  these  ages  in  the  city. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  School  Board  to  define  more  clearly,  the 
coming  summer,  the  school  districts.  When  this  is  done,  if  the 
census  is  taken  by  these  districts,  it  can  be  verified  through  the 
school  registers  and  the  absentees. 

Haverhill,  Dec.  24,  1885. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Haverhill : 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  request  that  I  briefly  state  my 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  and  frequency  of  truancy,  I  would  say  that  in 
almost  every  case  it  is  from  inability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to 
keep  their  children  regularly  in  school.  In  some  instances  parents 
lose  control  of  the  children  and  they  are  left  to  do  as  they  please. 
Such  children  naturally  drift  on  to  the  street,  and  soon  lose  their  in- 
terest in  school  and  are  only  kept  there  by  the  most  persistent  over- 
sight. But  the  cause  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  arises  from  the  fact 
that  parents  with  large  families  of  children  find  it  utterly  impossible 
with  their  limited  means  to  feed  and  clothe  them  properly  and  keep 
them  regularly  at  school.  Every  time  an  opportunity  occurs  for  the 
older  children  to  earn  something,  the  parents  feel  obliged  to  keep 
them  out.    The  child  soon  falls  behind  his  class,  is  a  hindrance  to 
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his  class,  and  an  annoyance  to  his  teacher,  and  soon  he  begins  to 
feel  himself  in  the  way,  and  consequently  loses  all  interest  in  his 
school.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  he  cannot  be  promoted  unless 
he  attends  regularly,  which  he  cannot  do.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
boy  does  what  most  adults  would  do,  become  discouraged,  careless 
an  indifferent.  The  number  of  children  of  whom  the  above  is  a 
type  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  great  many 
children  of  a  school  age,  always  have,  and  always  will  be,  obliged 
to  earn  their  own  living,  and  our  present  school  system  does  not 
meet  their  wants.  I  hope  that  portion  of  the  school  reports  which 
suggests  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  establishment  of  a  Union  School  for  such  children,  will  receive 


more  than  a  passing  notice. 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  visits  to  schools,  1440 

Number  of  visits  to  families,  1598 

Number  of  truants  returned  to  school,  85 

Number  of  truants  arrested,  20 

Number  of  truants  prosecuted,  4 

Number  committed  to  Industrial  School  at  Lawrence,  4 

Number  of  pupils  returned  to  school  from  street,  35 

Number  of  visits  to  manufacturing  establishments,  235 

Number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  investigated,  243 
Respectfully, 


E.  K.  Batchelde'r,  Truant  Officer. 
FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  books  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  is  on  hand  at  the  Superintendent's  office,  books,  paper,  maps, 
etc.,  to  the  value  of  $1,198. TO. 

The  net  expenses  of  this  department  for  the  past  two  years  have 
been  $10,103.66,  or  an  average  $5,351.83  a  year.  These  figures  can 
be  much  reduced  the  coming  year,  unless  the  growth  of  the  city  shall 
necessitate  larger  purchases  than  is  now  estimated  as  necessary. 
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Drawing-books,  writing-books,  spelling-blanks,  paper,  and  many 
other  items  require  constant  renewing,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the 

expense. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  law  compelling  cities  and  towns  to  furnish 
free  books  and  supplies,  or  the  benefits  or  injuries  that  arise  there- 
from. On  the  whole,  it  works  well  in  the  school  room  ;  many  of  the 
troubles  that  were  anticipated  when  the  question  was  under  debate 
in  the  Legislature  have  not  shown  themselves  within  my  observation. 
More  watchful  care  should  be  exercised  over  the  books  by  the  teach, 
ers  in  the  city  than  is  done  in  many  cases;  and  I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  economy  if  those  buildings  that  now  have  not 
closets  or  cases  for  the  storage  of  books  and  supplies,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  same,  for  use  especially  during  vacations.  All  sur- 
plus books  should  be  kept  therein,  and  at  the  close  of  each  term  the 
books  should  be  turned  in  by  the  pupils,  inspected  by  the  teachers, 
and  locked  up  until  the  schools  reopen.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
statemost  watchful  care  is  exercised  in  this  department,  and  if  it  is 
not  so  here  much  waste  and  loss  must  follow.  Financial  statement 
.of  department  for  1884-85  annexed. 


LIABILITIES. 


Books  and  stationery  purchased  in  1884, 

1885, 


$8,182  14 
4,570  01 


$12,752  15 


RHSOURCES. 


Cash  receipts  (old  books  sold), 
"        "      (new  books  sold), 


$236  82 
12  97 


Stock  on  hand  at  office,  Dec.  1, 
Charged  to  schools, 


1,798  70 
10,703  66 


$12,752  15 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  schools  are  housed  at  the  present  time  in  twenty-eight  different 
buildings,  an  approximate  value  of  which  is  $305,400.00.  Of  these 
buildings,  fourteen  are  brick  and  fourteen  wood  ;  all  the  larger 
buildings  are  of  brick.  Table  "D,"  in  the  Appendix,  exhibits  in 
condensed  form  many  facts  about  these  buildings.  It  will  there  be 
seen  that  the  largest  number  are  in  very  good  condition.  Sev- 
eral of  the  houses  are  new,  and  are  heated  and  ventilated  by  a 
syrftem,  which  gives  excellent  results  when  properly  managed. 

Most  of  the  older  buildings  are  very  well  heated,  but  the  ventila- 
tion is  chiefly  by  the  windows,  and  there  is  always  more  or  less 
danger  in  ventilating  in  that  way  unless  a  great  deal  of  care  is 
exercised.  There  has  been  considerable  complaint  of  gas  from  the 
stoves  at  the  John  Street  and  Cedar  Street  schools,  and  also  of  the 
ventilation  in  general  in  those  rooms.  Something  has  already  been 
done  to  remedy  these  evils,  but  fault  is  still  found  and  with  cause. 
The  Portland  Street  school  building  is  not  comfortably  heated.  The 
furnace  and  boiler  are  too  small  and  are  out  of  order.  The  capacity 
of  any  heating  apparatus  should  always  be  greater  than  the  exactions 
to  be  made  upon  it.  More  fuel  is  used  in  attempting  to  do  the  work 
of  a  large  furnace  with  a  small  one,  and  the  parts  of  the  smaller  are 
sooner  destroyed  through  the  action  of  intenser  heat  necessary. 
This  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  first  outlay. 

Some  alterations  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  Currier 
and  Winter  Street  buildings.  In  the  former  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  hall  in  the  third  story  has  been  fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased number  of  pupils.  The  hallways  on  that  floor  are  yet  to  be 
altered  to  give  proper  entrance  to  the  two  front  rooms.  The  changes 
in  the  Winter  Street  school  were  made  to  provide  an  office  for  the 
Principal,  and  a  recitation  room  for  his  assistant.    The  usual  number 
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of  minor  repairs  have  been  made.  The  direction  of  all  repairs  come 
under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Property,  the  School 
Committee  not  having  power  to  expend  the  smallest  amount  for  this 
object.  The  former  Committee  for  1885  were  usually  prompt  in  at- 
tending to  such  repairs  as  were  asked  for  by  the  School  Department. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  schools  are  distributed  in  so  many  build- 
ings. It  is  neither  economical  nor  good  for  the  greatest  profit  in 
school  work.  It  is  shown  in  Table  "  D  "  that  there  are  in  the  city 
thirteen  one-room  buildings,  five  two-room,  and  five  four-room,  out 
of  a  total  of  twenty-eight.  All  one-room  and  two-room  buildings  in 
the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city  should  be  abandoned  and  sold 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  such  a  course,  and  larger  build- 
ings centrally  located,  should  be  substituted.  Even  a  four-room 
building  is  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  It  costs  more  to  build  and  run 
two  four-room  buildings  than  one  eight-room.  With  larger  build- 
ings pupils  can  be  more  closely  graded,  and  can  be  better  taught. 
For  instance,  if  the  Portland  Street  school  house  contained  eight 
rooms,  the  Pond  Street  and  Cedar  Street  schools  could  be  abandoned 
now,  and  the  pupils  accommodated  in  one  room  in  the  larger  build- 
ing. There  would  also  be  room  in  such  a  building  for  the  increase 
of  children  which  the  growth  of  the  city  in  that  direction  will  soon 
force  upon  the  district.  As  it  is,  in  each  of  these  smaller  buildings, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-eight  pupils  to  the  teacher, 
there  are  several  grades.  This  condition  is  neither  so  well  for  the 
pupils,  nor  true  economy. 

This  one  illustration  must  suffice.  There  are  other  sections  of  the 
city  where  too  small  buildings  exist.  If  the  yearly  running  ex- 
penses of  the  schools  are  to  be  materially  lessened  and  efficiency 
maintained,  the  matter  of  consolidating  them,  both  within  the  city 
proper  and  in  the  parishes,  should  receive  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
the  Committee. 
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The  yards  and  grounds  about  some  of  the  buildings  are  in  an 
unfinished  condition.  Some  trees  have  been  set  out  where  space 
would  allow,  and  grading  done  in  part,  but,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  surroundings  attractive 
and  pleasing.  Such  matters  make  a  strong  impression  on  children, 
the  cultivation  of  whose  taste  for  the  ornate  and  beautiful  should  not 
be  neglected.  The  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  grading 
and  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  shrubs  would  add  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  school  premises.  A  few  of  the  yards  are  positively  bad, 
notably  the  one  at  the  Locust  Street  school.  Great  improvement 
was  made  there  the  past  fall,  but  something  more  should  yet  be  done. 
By  a  special  appropriation  the  yards  at  the  Winter  Street  school 
have  been  recently  concreted  and  the  children  are  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  wade  in  mud  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  getting  back  and 
forth  to  the  outbuildings,  or  in  taking  exercise  at  recess. 

The  recommendations  for  improvements  are  not  brought  to  your 
notice  with  the  expectation  or  desire  that  any  radical  change  may  be 
undertaken  at  once,  but  that  in  providing  for  the  future  care  of  the 
pupils  of  this  fast  growing  city,  a  definite  plan  may  be  kept  in  view 
that  will  result  in  the  largest  and  broadest  realization  for  the  money 
expended. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  grading  of  the  schools  in  this  city  assigns  the  first  three 
years  of  school  life  to  those  known  as  the  primary  classes.  The 
relative  importance  of  these  schools  in  the  system,  is  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  belonging  are  found  in 
attendance  during  these  first  three  years  of  the  course,  while  only 
five  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  last  four  years,  that  is  in  the  High 
School.  Many  children  virtually  finish  their  school  education  in 
these   grades ;    and   those  who    remain    receive   here  their  first 
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impressions  of  school  life,  whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  If  the 
teachers  are  of  the  right  stamp,  and  bring  to  their  work  the  influences 
of  sympathetic,  earnest  natures,  and  thorough  professional  training, 
they  can  do  more  good  here  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  three 
years  of  school  life  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  cold,  unsympa- 
thetic, and  untrained,  they  can  do  proportionately  as  much  harm. 
Then  let  only  the  best  of  teachers  be  placed  in  these  grades,  that 
the  plastic  minds  of  our  young  people  may  be  moulded  in  the  right 
forms  at  the  beginning,  trained  and  strengthened,  not  emasculated 
and  stultified. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  city  thirty-one  strictly  primary  rooms, 
comprising  thirty-seven  different  grades.  To  teach  these  twenty- 
nine  regular  teachers  are  employed,  with  ten  pupil  teachers  and  a 
special  assistant.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  this  time 
is  1,505.  Three  of  these  schools  have  two  grades  each  in  them  ;  two, 
three  grades  each,  and  all  others  are  strictly  graded, 

The  nature  and  quality  of  the  teaching  varies  greatly  in  these  , 
schools.  I  find  in  them  number  tables,  moulding  boards,  a  fair 
variety  of  reading  matter,  and  other  working  materials,  all  of  which 
show  that  attention  has  been  directed  through  these  agencies  to 
natural  and  modern  methods  of  teaching.  The  instruction  in  a  few 
instances,  however,  clearly  reveals  that  a  definite  aim  and  purpose, 
which  is  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  is  wanting;  the  true  conception  of  teaching  is 
not  understood  by  those  teachers  ;  they  go  through  the  forms,  but 
the  true  spirit  that  gives  color  and  life  is  not  there. 

The  good  influence  of  the  Training  School  is  being  felt  in  these 
grades.  But  all  the  best  teachers  in  them  are  not  graduates  of  this 
school.  The  training  received  in  it  is  only  productive  of  the  most 
good  when  its  graduates  carry  the  lesson  of  accuracy,  of  pains- 
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taking,  intelligent  procedure,  of  correct  teaching  taught  there,  into 
daily  practice  afterward. 

A  new  course  of  study  went  into  effect  in  the  Primary  schools  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  There  are  many  apparent  radical 
changes  in  it  from  the  old,  but  the  schools  have  been  preparing  for 
it  gradually  for  some  years  past,  and  it  is  now  almost  in  regular 
working.  Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  secure  better 
results  from  the  teaching  in  these  grades.  An  improvement  is 
perceptible  already  in  the  greater  uniformity,  if  not  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruction  ;  it  is  not  in  one  year  that  marked  results  will  be 
noticeable.  I  find  the  teachers  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  m# 
in  lifting  up  these  schools,  and  I  feel  that  in  the  greatest  number  of 
instances  the  deficiences  in  the  schools  have  not  arisen  from  a.ny 
want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  from  the  need  of  a 
guiding  hand  that  should  touch  all  alike,  both  stimulating  and 
directing  the  labor  of  all  to  one  general  purpose.  My  time  and 
thought  shall  be  directed  to  these  schools  especially  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  for  here  lies  the  foundation,  and  here  we 
should  begin  to  build  aright. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  grammar  grades 
the  past  year  was  1,327,  or  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  average 
number  belonging  in  all  the  schools.  The  course  in  these  schools 
embraces  six  years,  beginning  with  the  fourth  and  ending  with  the 
ninth.  They  are  classed  chiefly  in  four  buildings,  several  of  which 
however  contain  several  primary  grades,  and  are  in  charge  of  prin- 
cipals of  experience,  who  are  provided  with  assistants,  that  a  portion 
of  their*time  may  be  given  to  promoting  uniformity  and  thorough- 
ness of  work  in  their  various  grades.  Two  of  the  Grammar  grades 
and  one  primary  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  principal  of 
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the  Whittier  School  are  at  present  located  in  the  High  School  build- 
ing.   One  grade,  a  Fourth,  is  in  the  Wingate  Primary,  and  taught 
by  the  principal  of  that  school.    As  all  the  room  in  that  building 
will  soon  be  needed  for  primary  grades,  and  as  it  is  now  somewhat 
crowded,  I  recommend  that  this  grade  be  discontinued  in  this  building 
and  one  of  the  vacant  rooms  at  the  Bowley  School  be  used  for  a 
Fourth  grade.    The  pupils  who  attend  the  Fourth  grade  at  the  Win- 
gate  school  now,  would  then  attend  the  Currier  School,  and  those  of 
the  Currier  who  reside  nearest  the  Bowley  should  be  transferred  to 
the  new  room  opened  there.    The  Groveland  Street  school  at  present 
contains  two  grammar  rooms  and  one  primary.    The  Principal  has 
three  grades  in  her  room,  and  has  an  assistant ;  the  other  grammar 
room  has  two  grades.    As  the  attempt  to  classify  the  pupils  in  this 
building  is  of  recent  date,  the  instruction  has  been  attended  with 
some  peculiar  disadvantages  that  may  be  overcome  in  time,  under 
the  present  arrangement.    Some  changes  were  made  in  the  fall  term 
in  the  classification  at  the  School  Street  and  the  Winter  Street  build- 
ings.   The  small  number  of  pupils  in  one  of  the  Fourth  grades  at 
the  former  school  allowed  the  discontinuance  of  one  room,  and  the 
pupils  were  placed  in  a  room  with  a  small  Fifth  grade.    This  change 
necessitated  having  two  grades  in  two    different   rooms,  which 
has  made  the  labors  of  those  teachers  somewhat  more  difficult. 
In  the  Winter  Street  school  a  Seventh  grade  was  discontinued,  and 
the  pupils  distributed  in  the  other  Seventh  grade  of  that  school,  and 
the  Seventh  of  the  Whittier.    The  teacher  of  the  discontinued 
Seventh  was  given  pupils  of  the  Eighth  grade,  Whittier,  as  at  that 
time  there  were  more  pupils  in  that  grade  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  school.    The  pupils  in  these  Eighth  grades  ha^o  so  de- 
creased in  number  that  it  will  be  possible  to  close  the  grade  in  the 
Winter  Street  building,  transferring  them  to  the  Whittier.  By 
this  plan  the  expense  of  one  teacher  can  be  saved. 
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A  new  course  of  study  went  into  effect  in  the  fall  term.  Differing 
as  it  does  in  some  respects  quite  widely  from  the  former  course,  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  follow  out  in  full  the  past  term  the  require- 
ments in  some  branches.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  without  doubt,  the 
whole  work  will  be  covered  that  is  required.  From  present  experience 
it  appears  that  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  whole  year  is  not 
judiciously  divided  between  the  two  terms.  This  is  true  of  certain 
branches  only.  If  a  longer  trial  confirms  this  opinion,  the  matter 
will  be  laid  before  the  Board  for  consideration. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  management  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  Grammar  Schools  should  be  of  the  best,  for  it  is  in  these 
schools,  as  statistics  show,  that  the  greater  number  of  children  finish 
their  school  education.  The  knowledge  acquired  here  is  elementary, 
and  must  be  so,  and  the  aim  should  be  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
essentials  of  a  few  branches,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  cover  the 
range  of  many.  It  does  appear  that  too  much  is  being  thrust  upon 
these  schools,  and  complaints  are  not  a  few  that  a  veneering  through 
which  may  be  seen  the  defects,  is  superseding  the  more  lasting  fin- 
ish of  thorough  and  exact  work.  It  certainly  should  not  be  the 
design  to  attempt  more  in  a  given  time  than  can  be  done  well,  and 
experience  must  teach  constantly  the  limitations  that  are  necessary. 

The  present  course* in  these  schools  comprises  reading,  geography, 
arithmetic,  both  written  and  mental,  spelling,  writing,  language, 
drawing,  music,  physiology  and  hygiene,  in  the  lower  grades,  with 
history,  book-keeping,  and  talks  on  civil  government,  added  in  the 
higher  grades.  This  is  quite  a  formidable  list,  and  to  so  guide  the 
instruction  in  these  branches  that  pupils  shall  acquire  correct  habits 
of  study  and  thought,  and  the  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained, 
means  much  'sifting  of  the  chaff  from  these  branches  and  a  severe 
draft  on  the  resources  and  ability  of  the  teachers. 
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In  my  brief  acquaintance  with  these  schools  I  have  found  much  in 
them  to  commend,  also  a  great  deal  that  may  be  improved.  A  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  earnest,  capable,  and  progressive.  The 
order  and  discipline  in  many  rooms  is  conducive  to  good  results. 
The  teaching,  however,  while  most  excellent  in  individual  schools, 
does  not  produce  uniformity  in  attainments,  which  proves  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  a  check  to  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship.  This  fault  is  general,  and  is  as  fully  appreciated  by 
the  teachers  as  by  any  one. 

More  attention  must  be  given  to  developing  and  training  the 
powers  of  perception,  conception,  and  reasoning,  or  the  knowledge 
acquired  will  be  hopelessly  barren  in  results.  Pupils  must  be 
brought  to  see  things  in  their  right  relations,  to  get  correct  ideas, 
and  to  draw  logical  conclusions.  Those  who  learn  to  write  by  mere 
copying  become  unthinking  imitators ;  if  pupils  memorize  their 
geography  or  history  lessons,  the  dry  facts  soon  fade  from  their 
minds ;  if  arithmetic  becomes  to  them  a  collection  of  formulas,  little 
profit  can  come  from  its  study.  These  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  every  teacher  and  should  influence  the  manner  of  their 
instruction. 

A  change  in  grammars  was  made  during  the  year,  and  a  simple 
language  book  is  about  all  that  is  now  required  in  the  way  of 
technical  grammar.  The  barrenness  of  expression  noticeable,  both 
in  speech  and  writing  of  the  pupils,  is  a  crying  fault.  In  the 
courses  of  study  now  adopted  for  use,  in  both  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  more  provision  is  made  for  direct  and  varied  language  teach- 
ing than  heretofore.  The  necessity  of  giving  much  attention  to  this 
subject  of  correct  expression  is  kept  constantly  before  teachers,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  future  should  be  more  encouraging. 

Quite  a  marked  change  has  been  instituted  since  the  past  term 
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began  in  teaching  the  subject  of  geography.  The  same  general  plan 
is  now  followed  throughout  all  the  schools.  Each  country  or  section 
is  studied  by  a  prescribed  topical  outline.  The  moulding  board  is 
used  in  the  Fourth  grade  to  give  definite  conceptions  of  the  shape 
and  forms  of  those  portions  of  the  earth  that  are  presented  for  study, 
and  this  work  is  supplemented  in  the  higher  grades  by  map  drawing. 
Time  is  not  taken  to  get  beautiful  maps,  but  by  correct  sketches  to 
fix  the  important  features  of  each  country.  Instead  of  memorizing 
the  names,  and  locating  hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  mountains,  rivers, 
•etc.,  of  no  particular  importance,  the  chief  ones  only  are  required, 
and  time  is  given  to  developing  such  thoughts  as  these  : 

To  what  is  the  growth  of  this  city  due  ? 

What  occupations  predominate  in  this  cuVv,  and  why  ? 

Are  mountains  of  any  benefit  to  mankind  ?    How  so  l! 

flow  do  such  and  such  mountains  effect  the  regions  around  them  ? 

What  are  the  chief  industries  that  centre  around  mountainous 
districts  ? 

These  show  the  drift.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  bring  into 
the  class  some  interesting  facts  learned  by  their  individual  investiga- 
tion, outside  the  school  room,  concerning  the  regions  that  they  are 
studying,  and  our  City  Librarian  has  remarked  the  increased  number 
of  grammar  school  children  who  seek  the  library  for  information. 
This  increase  is  due  largely,  I  am  confident,  to  the  greater  interest 
excited  in  the  study  of  geography  and  history;  for  in  this  latter  study 
the  gaining  of  knowledge  in  it  is  not  left  to  the  study  of  the  adopted 
text  book  alone. 

These  two  studies  are  closely  allied,  and  should  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  course  of  study.  As  long  as  the  study  of  history  in  the 
schools  is  confined  to  an  attempt  to  master  one  book  and  that  a  mere 
abstract,  just  so  long  will  the  results  be  unsatisfactory.  Memorizing 
the  text  should  not  be  allowed  under  any  conditions.    The  book 
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should  be  read  thoroughly  and  discussed  fully  and  freely,  and  many 
other  books  of  biography  and  of  kindred  nature,  taken  in  connec- 
tion. It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  action  of  the  past  that  pupils 
should  have,  and  only  enough  of  chronology  to  fix  great  events 
about  which  others  of  less  importance,  and  leading  up  to  them  or 
resulting  from  them,  may  be  fixed.  That  the  study  of  history  may 
be  broader  and  more  fruitful,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  plan  of 
taking  it  from  the  list  of  promotion  studies,  and  give  to  the  teachers 
a  well  digested  topical  plan  to  follow,  which  shall  be  broad  in  its 
conception  and  which  shall  admit  of  attaining  results  impossible 
under  the  present  narrow  scheme.  It  might  then  be  possible  to 
imbue  the  majority  of  the  pupils  with  a  liking  for  this  study,  and  a 
desire  for  further  research,  which  I  am  confident  is  not  now  accom- 
plished. 

Arithmetic  seems  to  be  taught  better,  on  the  whole,  throughout  the 
schools  than  almost  any  other  subject.  More  should  be  accom- 
plished, however,  in  securing  ready  reckoning  with  simple  numbers, 
and  their  correct  application  to  the  practical  problem  of  everyday 
life.  Measures  of  weight,  of  length,  and  [of  liquids  should  be  in 
every  school  room,  that  pupils  might  see  the  direct  application  of 
their  use.  True  conceptions  are  gained  by  doing,  and  the  child 
learns  more  in  performing  one  act  with  the  objects  themselves  than 
in  hours  of  talk  on  the  subject. 

Penmanship  has  been  taught,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  results 
evident,  from  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  methods  necessary  to 
be  followed  to  make  legible  and  easy  penmen.  The  attainments  in 
this  branch  vary  throughout  the  schools,  as  in  other  matters,  and 
where  a  good  plan  has  governed  the  teaching  the  results  have  been 
marked  for  good.  Under  the  plan  now  laid  down  to  be  followed  in 
the  schools,  writing  with  pen  and  ink  begins  during  the  second  year 
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of  school  life,  and  tracing  books  are  used  for  the  first  year  and  a  half 
that  attention  may  be  directed  by  the  teacher  to  correct  position  and 
pen  holding.  The  children  learn  unconciously  correct  spacing  and 
the  general  forms  traced  over,  while  the  critical  study  of  individual 
letters  is  confined  to  a  few  each  term.  Attention  is  being  directed 
in  all  grammar  grades  to  two  essential  points,  the  correct  imaging  by 
the  pupil  of  the  forms  to  be  made,  and  how  to  express  these  forms 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care.  With  patience  and  persever- 
ance I  am  confident  that  marked  improvement  will  be  manifested. 

Within  a  year  these  schools  have  been  provided  with  a  greater 
variety  of  reading  matter,  and  a  stimulus  has  been  given  reading 
thereby.  Vocal  drill  should  receive  due  attention  ;  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  the  ability  to  render  aloud  thoughts  of  the  printed  page 
has  been  emphasized;  but  certainly  it  is  of  greater  importance  that 
children  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  thought  in  as  many 
forms  as  possible  and  taught  to  interpret  it  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing both  in  isolated  ideas  and  in  related  ideas.  To  this  end  I  should 
welcome  for  use  in  the  higher  grades  copies  of  some  of  the  works 
from  standard  authors,  so  many  of  which  are  now  published  for 
school  use,  and  adopted  in  so  many  places. 

Drawing  has  been  in  the  schools  for  some  years,  but  has  not 
received  that  attention  and  consideration  throughout  all  of  them  that 
would  secure  the  best  results.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Carter  of  the  Normal 
Art  School  gave  four  lectures  to  the  teachers  during  the  fall  term, 
which  has  been  beneficial  in  aiding  them  to  realize  more  fully  what 
the  aim  should  be  in  teaching  this  subject  in  the  schools,  and  in  what 
manner  the  work  should  be  carried  on.  A  special  course  of  study 
in  this  branch  will  be  prepared  during  the  year  for  use  in  the  schools 
that  will  show  more  clearly  the  line  of  work  that  is  to  be  required  in 
each  grade,  and  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers  as  to  the 
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genera]  methods  thought  best  to  follow,  if  the  desired  end  is  to  be 
reached. 

The  course  in  book-keeping  should  be  more  clearly  defined,  and 
some  simple  text  book  adopted,  if  the  time  now  given  to  this  study 
is  to  be  most  profitable.  The  half  hour  required  to  be  given  to  in- 
struction in  physiology  and  hygiene  has  been  quite  faithfully 
bestowed,  but  as  to  the  results,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak.  I  think 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  syllabus  of  the  work  to  be 
covered  in  all  the  schools  to  save  the  waste  of  much  valuable  time. 

A  longer  acquaintance  with  these  schools  will  show  me  wherein  the 
conclusions  drawn  are  correct.  And  with  the  feeling  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  teachers  in  them  are  alive  to  their  needs,  and  are  open  to 
conviction,  I  am  confident  that  material  progress  will  be  shown  the 
coming  year. 

UNION  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  last  reports,  the  Union  Schools  show  the  average  number 
belonging  to  be  265,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  234. 

The  largest  of  these  schools  are  the  Ayers  Village,  Monument 
Street,  and  Rocks  Village,  which  have  about  forty  pupils  each.  The 
smaller  are  Corliss  Hill,  Saunders  Hill,  Kenoza  Avenue,  Mill  Vale, 
and  Lowell  Avenue,  which  vary  in  an  average  attendance  of  Irom 
nine  to  fifteen  pupils  each.  There  are  twelve  Union  Schools  in  all, 
and  the  enrollment  is  twenty-two  to  a  teacher. 

The  number  of  classes  required  by  the  absence  of  grading,  makes 
£he  labors  of  those  teaching  in  these  schools  extremely  difficult,  if 
the  attendance  is  large.  Formerly  three  of  these  schools  emplo3'ed 
two  teachers  each.  But  the  attendance  is  gradually  diminishing  in 
all  the  districts,  and  now  in  only  one,  Monument  Street,  is  an 
assistant  employed,  and  she  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  year. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  graded  schools  is  followed  as 
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closely  as  circumstances  will  warrant,  and  the  teachers  are  called 
together  from  time  to  time  for  instruction,  as  to  what  is  best  to  take, 
and  what  to  omit,  and  how  to  get  good  results  in  what  is  under- 
taken. 

Considering  the  difficulties  and  discouraging~*cireumstances  to  be 
met  with  in  these  schools,  the  teachers,  in  many  of  them,  are  getting 
good  results.  Some  are  drifting,  and  in  one  case  interference  has 
been  necessary  in  order  to  secure  anything  approaching  good  man- 
agement or  teaching.  Several  of  them  are  fitting  pupils  for  the 
High  School,  and  good  teachers  are  needed  here  as  elsewhere. 

If  some  of  the  smaller  of  these  schools  could  be  united,  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  teacher  would  be  much  increased,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  schools  diminished. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Tho'High  School  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  American  citizen. 
The  excellence  of  these  schools,  the  opportunities  offered  by 
them  to  all  wishing  to  acquire  a  higher  education  free  of  expense, 
make  them  justly  popular.  The  standard  of  good  citizenship  is  con- 
stantly elevated  and  preserved  by  their  influence,  and  the  vistas  of 
knowledge  have  been  opened  to  thousands  through  their  portals,  who 
otherwise  would  have  sought  for  it  in  vain. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  at  an  early  period  of  her 
history,  provided  for  the  maintainance  of  such  schools.  Her  citizens 
have  responded  most  liberally  to  her  wishes,  and  many  towns  in  the 
State  support  High  Schools,  that  are  not  required  to  do  so  by  statute. 
No  city  or  town  can  afford  to  be  without  one,  if  they  wish  material 
prosperity.  But  these  schools  are  not  free  from  much  adverse  criti- 
cism even  by  their  friends.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  being  so 
hedged  about  that  many  are  deterred  from  trying  to  enter  ;  that  they 
are  attempting  too  much,  and  are  not  practical  enough  in  their  char- 
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aeter;  that  they  are  catering  to  the  colleges,  and  giving  an  undue 
proportion  of  their  time  to  the  small  number  that  fit  for  college. 

I  feel  that  many  of  these  complaints  are  well  grounded.  Admis- 
sion should  be  guarded  enough  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  excel- 
lence, but  should  not  be  too  rigid  ;  only  such  branches  should 
be  required  as  will  admit  of  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  being  at- 
tained in  them.  A  few  weeks  of  this  science,  and  a  few  weeks  of 
that  science,  a  smattering  of  many  studies,  I  do  not  believe  can 
result  in  permanent  benefit  to  the  pupils.  And,  finally,  the  carrying 
of  so  many  different  college  courses  should  be  abandoned,  except  in 
such  cities  and  towns  as  are  willing  to  supply  extra  teachers  to  do 
such  work.  The  law  demands  that  the  High  Schools  of  cities  and 
towns  containing  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  shall  fit  pupils  to 
enter  the  University,  but  it  does  not  say  that  they  shall  fit  pupils  for 
a  half-dozen  or  more  different  colleges,  each  varying  in  its  require- 
ments. This  last  question  is  a  serious  one,  and  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  our  New  England  Colleges  has  been  directed  to  it,  and 
asked  to  provide  a  remedy  by  uniting  on  some  requirements  in  com- 
mon. Meetings  have  been  held  and  a  committee  appointed  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  If  the 
colleges  do  not  come  to  any  agreement  on  this  question  that  will 
obviate  existing  difficulties,  school  authorities  should  no  longer  give 
their  sanction  to  these  special  courses  in  our  Public  High  Schools. 

These  general  faults  enumerated  appear  to  exist  in  our  High 
School  as  in  many  others.  The  principal  informs  me  that  there  are 
some  needed  changes,  but  he  is  awaiting  the  action  of  the  college 
authorities.  I  am  confident  that  the  Haverhill  High  School  is  doing 
most  creditable  work,  although  I  speak  from  a  somewhat  limited 
knowledge.  But  I  have  taken  pains  to  inform  myself  on  the  require- 
ments and  the  drift  of  the  instruction,  and  upon  this  information  and 
personal  inspection  I  base  my  judgement.    The  teachers  are  excep- 
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tionally  able  and  scholarly,  and  the  city  is  fortunate  in  possessing-  the 
services  of  such  instructors.  As  there  is  ample  accommodation  in  the 
school  for  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  pupils  from  the  lower  schools  will  in  the 
future  avail  themselves  of  its  superior  advantages.  Figures 
showing  the  number  in  the  different  classes,  and  the  number  pur- 
suing each  course  are  given  below,  together  with  the  Principal's 
Report. 

STATISTICS. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Average  Age  of  Pupils,  Sept.  7,  1885. 


First  year  class, 

Second  year  class, 

Third  year  class, 

Fourth  year  class, 

Class  graduated,  July  1885, 


15  years,    4  months. 

16  years,    1  month. 

17  years,    1  month. 

17  years,  10  months. 

18  years,    5  months. 


Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Several  Courses,  Dec.  24,  1885. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Total. 

College  Course, 
English  Course, 

8 

6 

5 

19 

12 

5 

17 

English  and  Clasical  Course, 

38 

26 

17 

21 

102 

Partial  Courses, 

5 

3 

4 

4 

16 

Number  examined  for  admission,  June,  1885,  76 

Number  admitted,  59 

Number  attended,  52 

Number  entered  from  schools  outside  of  city,  1st.  yr.  2,  2d  yr.  4,  6 
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Number  Graduated  July  1,  1885. 
College  Course, 
English  and  Classical  Course, 
Two  Years'  Course, 

(Partial  Course,  1.) 


Number  Entering  College,  Etc. 
Amherst  College, 
Harvard  College, 
Smith  College,  , 
Tufts  College, 
Wellesley  College, 
Harvard  Medical  School, 
Institute  of  Technology, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
Training  School, 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES  HAVERHILL  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Twenty-ninth  Anniversary,  Wednesday,  July  1,  1885. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Parade  March.  -  Wiegand 

Orchestra. 

Hymn.  The  Lord  Knows  all  His  People.  -----  Elfasser 
Latin  Salutatory. 

Harry  R.  Merrill. 

Essay.    Illusions  Dispelled. 

Ellen  J.  Mitchell. 

Part  Songs,    (a)    Sweet  and  Low,       ------  Civillo 

(I?)    Moorland  Ride,        -----      Carl  Hcring 


Representation  Dramatique.  L'Incognito, 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
Original  Declamation.  Socialism. 

Brackett  W.  Davis. 

Piano  Solo.    Capriccio  Brilliant,    -       -       -       -  Mendelssohn 

M.  Allison  Taylor. 
Essay.    The  Golden  Age  in  Virgil  and  in  Tennyson 

Esther  E.  Morrison. 
Chorus.    The  Dawning  of  the  Day,        -----  Kallhvoda 

PART  II. 

A  Study  of  Plants. 

Misses  Appleton,  Barnes,  Emerson,  Hunkins,  Kimball,  Lovejoy7 
Reed,  Rhodes. 

Original  Declamation.    Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Gurdon  S.  Howe. 
Essay.    "  A  Cat  May  Look  at  a  King." 

Annie  S.  Woodman. 
Two-part  Song.    Oh  !  Tell  Us  Merry  Birds,  -----  Whtte 

Original  Declamation.    The  Conservation  of  Energy. 

{I.  Arthur  Mighill. 
Essay.    u  Heaven  Lies  About  Us  in  Our  Infancy." 

Minnie  M.  Gardner. 
Semi-chorus.    The  Hunter's  Call,       -------  Veazie 

CONFERRING  DIPLOMAS 
HYMN. 

Words  by  Esther  E.  Morrison.  Music  by  M.  Allison  Taylor. 

PRAYER 
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GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Florence  Adams  Appleton,  Mary  Lindley  Barnes, 

Kate  Frank  Bomer,  Annie  Grant  Emerson. 

Mary  Perley  Evans,  Grace  Almira  Gage, 

Minnie  Mabelle  Gardner.  Agnes  Mabelle  Hall. 

♦Alice  Mabelle  Hill,  Mary  Ella  Hunkins, 

Susie  Clarke  Kimball,  Margaret  Waldo  Lovejoy, 

Ellen  Josephine  Mitchell,  Esther  Eleanor  Morrison, 

Georgia  Anna  Read,  Grace  Carpenter  Rhodes. 

Annie  Sophia  Woodman. 

Edmund  Kimball  Appleton,  Brackett  Wright  Davis, 

Hugh  Donahue,  Gurdon  SaUonstall  Howe, 

Harry  Rust  Merrill,  Thomas  Arthur  Mighill, 

Frederick  Olin  Raymond,  Jr.  Martin  Allison  Taylor. 


TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 


Nellie  Josephine  Kneeland,  Georgie  Alberta  Mathes, 

Frances  Adams  Wing,  Sarah  Ellen  Wood, 

Berkeley  Stewart  Davis,  Frank  Wilbert  Hodgdon, 

Charles  Stacey  Titcomb. 


M'attial  course. 
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Mr.  William  E.  Hatch,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  the  High  School : — 

Since  the  report  given  in  January,  1883,  there  have  been  made, 
in  response  to  the  suggestions  then  presented,  the  following  addi- 
tions to  the  equipment  of  the  school : — 

In  1883.  Physical  apparatus,  illustrating  laws  of  Mechanics,  Hy- 
drostatics, Sound,  Light  and  Electricity.  Physiological  models  of 
the  ear,  heart  and  hand. 

In  1884.  Projecting  apparatus  for  instruction  in  Botany,  G-eolo- 
gy,  Physics  and  Physiology. 

By  these  additions  it  has  been  made  possible  to  cover  a  much 
wider  field  of  experiment  and  observation  in  Natural  Science,  and 
the  department  of  Physics  has  been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  re- 
lieved from  the  position  of  disadvantage  it  had  hitherto  occupied. 
A  beginning  has  also  been  made  of  teaching  Physics  by  means  of 
experiments  performed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  voluntary 
work  of  some  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  has  been  of  material 
assistance  in  making  apparatus  for  such  experiments. 

In  the  other  departments  there  have  been  no  marked  changes. 
The  practice  of  regarding  the  text  book  as  a  guide,  rather  than  as  a 
support,  is  happily  a  growing  one.  The  preparation,  by  the  teacher, 
of  thorough,  accurate,  well-considered  original  work,  while  making 
considerable  demands  upon  the  instructor's  time,  gives  more  than 
proportionate  return  in  increased  power  to  teach, — a  firmer  mental 
grasp,  and  greater  moral  force, — that  does  not  fail  to  leave  its  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  youth.  In  the  constantly  growing  multi- 
plicity of  studies  laid  upon  the  scholar,  the  more  positive  and  direct 
must  be  the  work  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  progress 
in  this  direction  during  the  year  just  closing. 

The  provision  of  free  text  books  has  one  disadvantage  which,  in  the 
High  School,  is  beginning  to  be  felt  even  now.  Pupils  are  found  to 
be  without  some  of  the  books  used  in  their  studies  of  last  year,  and 
reference  to  such  books,  however  needful,  is  obviously  in  many  cases 
impossible.    As  this  is  sure  to  be  a  growing  evil,  and  one,  far-reach- 
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ing  in  its  effects,  unless  a  remedy  is  provided,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
scholars  in  the  Grammar  schools  be  recommended  to  buy  certain  of 
their  text  books.  A  manual  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  or 
United  States  History,  will  be  of  service  long  after  school  days  are 
past.  The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  books  used  in  the  High 
School  course. 

It  is  also  much  to  be  desired  that  parents  would  more  fully 
realize  the  injury  to  the  young,  caused  by  want  of  regularity  or 
punctuality  in  attendance  upon  school  duties.  It  is  not  by  careless- 
ness in  youth  that  prompt,  energetic  men  and  women,  faithfu 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  are  trained.  Home  and  school  to- 
gether may  do  much  to  fix,  in  early  life,  those  habits  which 
will  make  the  boy  or  girl  of  today  the  useful  and  successful  man 
or  woman  of  the  next  generation.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
not  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  co-operation  which  the  work  of  the 
High  School  has  received  from  parents  and  committee,  as  well  as 
from  friends  whose  interest  is  less  direct,  but  not  less  real. 

This  report  should  not  close  without  grateful  mention  of  the  gift, 
by  the  Alumni  Association,  of  fifteen  large  photographs  upon  histor- 
ical and  classical  subjects.  Seven  busts  have  also  been  received  dur- 
ing the  term  just  closed.  This  appropriate  gift  is  the  fruit  of  labor 
voluntarily  bestowed  by  the  young  men  of  the  class  of  '85,  upon  the 
paper,  the  High  School  Censor,  published  by  them  in  their  senior 
year. 

Appreciating  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  school,  I  respectfully  submit  this  statement. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Dec.  31,  1886.  Clarence  E.  Kelley. 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Training  School  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  system  of 
schools.  In  it  the  pupil  teachers  are  trained  in  those  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  child-nature  that  experience  and  philosophy  have 
demonstrated  to  be  the  most  rational,  and  productive  of  the  highest 
results. 

Under  the  watchful  direction  of  thoughtful  and  experienced  teach- 
ers they  serve  their  valuable  apprenticeship,  and  at  the  same  time 
freshen  themselves  in  those  branches  of  study  that  they  are  to  apply 
soon  as  independent  instructors.  They  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  teaching  combined  with  its  practice,  and  of  those 
psychological  laws  without  a  knowledge  of  which  they  cannot  hope 
to  attain  the  highest  meed  of  success  in  the  school  room. 

Some  twenty-eight  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  How 
employed  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  city.  Their  influence  is 
felt  for  great  good,  as  a  whole.  Some  have  not  proved  successful,  but 
I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  school,  but  of  the 
individuals  themselves.  Graduates  must  take  the  lessons  there 
taught  and  carry  them  into  their  teaching,  modifying  their  ideas  to 
the  situation,  if  they  would  succeed.  If  thsy  become  indolent,  or 
careless,  or  attempt  to  apply  methods  without  thought  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  there 
can  be  but  one  result. 

The  changes  that  have  been  recently  made  by  your  body  in 
relation  to  admission  to  the  school,  and  time  of  service  in  it, 
will  prove  beneficial  without  doubt.  Under  the  new  plan,  pupil 
teachers  of  the  last  six  months  will  be  better  able  to  serve  the 
city  as  substitutes,  and  will  carry  to  their  work,  when  appointed 
as  regular  teachers,  an  enlarged  experience  that  cannot  fail  to  aid 
them.    During  the  few  months  of  my  service  I  have  called  upon  the 
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school  repeatedly  for  substitutes,  who  have  been  furnished  promptly 
and  their  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  From  a  number  of  pro- 
longed visits  made  to  the  school  I  have  formed  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression of  its  management.  It  has  become  so  popular  with  parents 
that  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  attendance  to  the  district  in  which  it  is 
placed.  This  certainly  is  a  high  endorsement  of  its  popularity  and 
efficiency. 

I  call  attention  to  the  subjoined  Principal's  Report  for  certain  mat- 
ters of  interest  relating  to  the  school. 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

During  the  four  and  one-half  years  that  the  Training  School  has 
been  in  existence,  there  have  been  forty  pupil  teachers  connected 
with  the  school.  Thirty  have  completed  the  course,  received  certifi- 
cates from  the  School  Board,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are  now 
employed  in  the  schools  of  Haverhill. 

In  the  past  year,  nine  have  been  graduated,  and  of  that  number 
eight  are  now  teaching.  Twelve  have  been  admitted,  and  ten  are  now 
in  the  school. 

During  the  year  closing  June,  1885,  six  substitutes  were  furnished, 
who  served  an  average  of  three  weeks  and  one  day.  Since  Septem- 
ber eight  substitutes  have  been  supplied. 

There  are  enrolled  224  children  in  three  primary  grades.  Two 
rooms  of  the  building  being  occupied  by  the  first  grade. 

The  pupil  teachers,  without  exception,  are  studious  and  eager  for 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  the  different  subjects. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  methods  of  teaching,  reading, 
arithmetic,  language,  spelling,  writing,  phonic  analysis,  singing, 
geography,  gymnastics  and  physchology,  with  special  reference  to 
the  development  of  the  mind.  Any  teacher  who  has  mastered  the 
leading  truths  of  mental  science  may  be  aided  in  the  smallest  details 
of  school  management.  It  enlarges  the  teacher's  notion  of  educa- 
tion by  showing  him  in  how  many  ways  a  human  mind  may  grow. 

Each  teacher  has  had  daily  an  hour's  instruction  in  methods,  and 
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much  of  the  time  two  hours.  To  do  this  we  have  had  to  meet  some 
of  the  time  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning.  This  extra 
work  has  been  willingly  done,  though  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask. 

I  would  recommend  the  exchange  of  one  of  the  first  grades  for  a 
fourth  giade.  The  change  would  not  be  expedient  without  an  ex- 
tension of  time  of  the  course,  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half. 

All  the  graduates  have  to  teach  in  the  Union  schools,  and  many  of 
them  are  assigned  to  the  lower  grammar  grades.  It  seems  best  that 
they  have  now  advanced  work  here. 

The  work  done  in  the  city  by  the  graduates,  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  the  teacher's  personal  fitness  for  the  place  should  be  more 
carefully  noted.  For  example,  many  teachers  have  become  famous 
with  older  children,  who  would  have  failed  with  first  primary.  Less 
teachers  are  successful  in  the  first  primary  than  any  one  of  the  three 
grades,  but  every  one  can  discipline  this  grade.  I  would  also  rec- 
ommend that  the  standard  of  work  be  raised.  The  time  has  passed 
when  any  pupil  teacher  of  inferior  ability"  need  be  qualified  by  the 
School  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  E.  Trask,  Principal. 

* 

EVENING  INSTRUCTION  SCHOOLS. 

Cities  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  upwards,  are  compelled  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  maintain  Evening  Schools 
wherein  shall  be  taught  the  common  English  branches,  but  the  at- 
tendance is  left  entirely  voluntary.  Legislative  action  has .  been 
asked  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  these  schools  of  illiterate  minors, 
but,  as  yet,  none  has  been  secured.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  very 
persons  who  would  be  most  benefited  never  enter  the  portals  of  a 
school  door. 

The  absence  of  any  compulsory  law,  and  other  causes,  have  made 
Evening  Schools  in  the  past  almost  a  total  failure.  Some  of  the 
features  that  contributed  to  past  failures  have  been  eliminated,  and  in 
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a  number  of  places,  it  is  claimed  for  this  class  of  schools  that  they 
are  giving  fair  returns. 

With  comfortable  school  rooms,  good  text  books,  and  experienced 
teachers,  we  should  expect  here  in  Haverhill  a  full  attendance,  and 
much  interest ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  attendance  is  *so  small  and  so 
irregular  that  it  is  not  a  just  claim  to  make  that  the  evening  schools  are 
a  success.  Undoubtedly  a  few  appreciate  the  advantages  offered  by 
these  schools,  and  derive  some  benefit  from  them,  but  the  expendi- 
ture does  not  bring  sufficient  return.  This  subject  should  receive 
careful  consideration  and  those  places  visited  that  have  been  most 
successful  with  these  schools,  and  the  benefit  of  their  experience  ap 
plied  here. 

They  were  opened  October  5,  and  are  held  three  nights  each  week. 
They  are  classified  as  follows :  Boys'  School,  located  in  Winter 
Street  school  building  ;  Girls'  School,  and  Book-keeping  Class,  bofh 
located  in  the  High  School  building.  Measures  were  proposed 
and  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  grading  these  schools 
somewhat.  The  teachers  report  that  the  effect  has  been  beneficial, 
as  more  class  recitation  is  now  allowable  than  heretofore.  The 
teachers  are  experienced  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
school  successful.  The  order,  in  general,  is  good,  some  disturbance 
at  the  boys'  school  at  the  opening  of  the  term  being  quickly  settled 
by  excluding  the  disagreeable  element  from  the  school. 
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The  attendance  is  subjoined  for  three  months  of  the  Fall  term,  and 
I  invite  attention  to  the  small  nightly  attendance  for  a  city  of  this 
size. 

BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHERS. 

Oscar  S.  Williams,  Principal. 
Julia  J.  Currier,  Assistant. 
Mary  L.  Dodge,  Assistant. 
*Carrie^H.  Moore,  Assistant, 
f Hattie  I.  Foote,  Assistant. 

ATTENDANCE. 


October. 

November. 

December. 

Enrollment,  - 

93 

78 

64 

Average  Number  Belonging,  - 

58 

63 

44 

Average  Nightly  Attendance,  - 

42 

50 

34 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance,  - 

74 

78 

72 

Cases  of  Tardiness,  -  - 

130 

216 

224 

Cases  of  Dismissals, 

4 

4 

2 

Cases  of  Expulsion,  - 

15 

2 

GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHERS. 

Charlene  S.  Bemis,  Principal. 
Mary  W.  Johnson,  Assistant. 
Lucy  A.  Tuxbury,  Assistant. 
^Florence  A.  Butler,  Assistant. 

ATTENDANCE. 


October. 

November 

December. 

Enrollment,      -  - 

45 

55 

47 

Average  Number  Belonging,  - 

34 

49 

40 

Average  Nightly  Attendance,  - 

23 

85 

30 

Per  Cent,  of  Attendance,  - 

67 

71 

71 

*Discharged  January  27. 
f Discharged  December  3] . 
*  ^Discharged  October  11. 
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BOOK-KEEPING  CLASS. 
Teacher — Charles  H.  Coffin. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.  Girls. 

Girls.  Boys. 

Enrollment, 

14 

10 

24 

15  9 

24 

17  8 

25 

Average  Belonging,  - 

17 

18 

20 

Av.  Nightly  Attendance, 

11 

10 

11 

Per  Cent,  of  Attendance, 

65 

54 

62 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  began  its  sessions  near  the  first  of  October,  in  its  usual 
quarters,  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  High  School,  and  an  adjoining 
room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Some  changes  were  made  in  regard 
to  admission  that  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  school.  The  teachers 
are  well  qualified  for  their  work,  and  the  pupils  seem  earnest  and 
interested.  The  Principal  reports  excellent  progress,  and  furnishes  a 
brief  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  and  some  other  facts  of  interest, 
which  are  subjoined. 

OCCUPATIONS   OF  PUPILS  ATTENDING. 

Machinists,  3 ;  carpenters,  3 ;  engineer,  1  ;  stone  cutter,  1  ; 
housekeepers,  6  ;  teachers,  10  ;  clerks,  2  ;  farmers,  2  ;  stitchers,  4  ; 
shoemakers,  2  ;  box-maker,  1 ;  book-keeper,  1. 

Number  enrolled  with  no  particular  occupation,  or  not  given,  34. 

TEACHERS  AND  RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Principal — Charles  W.  Eaton,  Mechanical. 

Assistants — Mary  Charlotte  Stratton,  Model  and  Object. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodward,  Freehand  and  Shaded. 
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Record. 

Number  of  Nights  the  School  has  been  in  Session,  December 

14,  November  13,  Oct.  12,       -       -       -       -  .     -       -  39 


Mechanical- 

Model. 

Freehand. 

Av.  No.  Belonging1, 

11 

15 

44 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av.  Nightly  Attend'ce 

8.5 

8.3 

5.6 

8.9 

8.1 

5. 

15.9 

21.5 

13.7 

Per  Cent  of  Attend'ce, 

76 

.76 

.51 

.60 

.55 

.44 

.36 

.50 

.31 

Largest  Attendance, 

11 

13 

8 

20 

13 

7 

19 

27 

20 

Smallest  Attendance, 

4 

6 

4 

3 

2 

3 

10 

5 

8 

Average  Age, 

23.5 

29.6 

24.3 

Oldest, 

29 

42 

44 

Youngest, 

18 

18 

12 

No.  of  Pupils  Enrolled, 

70 

Stormy. 

Fair. 

Storm  y. 

Fair. 

Stormv. 

Fair. 

Weather, 

Oct. 

5 

7 

Nov. 

5 

8 

Dec. 

7 

7 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Model. — Drawing  from  models  and  cast  with  both  crayon  and 
charcoal,  in  softened  tints  and  stipulling.    Advanced  work. 

Freehand. — Drawing  from  flat  copies  and  shading  from  flat  copies 
in  crayon  and  pencil. 

Mechanical. — Geometrical  problems  in  pencil. 

Elementary  orthographic  projections  in  pencil. 

Projections  in  ink.  Copies. 

Intersection  of  solids,  in  ink. 

Isometric  Projections  in  principle  and  applied  to  practice. 
Instructions  advanced.    Cabinet  or  oblique  projections. 
This  is  the  course  from  October  to  January.    After  that  stretching 
paper  and  tinting  or  use  of  the  brush. 
Drawing  from  models  in  scale  work. 
Drawing  from  flat  copies. 
Developments. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  but  two  private  schools  in  the  city,  and  they  are  bctli 
comparatively  small.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  larger 
is  25,  to  the  smaller,  13.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  four  to 
fifteen  years ;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  children  are  young, 
averaging  about  eight  years  old. 

The  branches  pursued  in  these  schools  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
public  schools,  or  very  nearly  so.  Many  of  the  children  are  prepar- 
ing to  enter  various  grades  in  the  public  schools,  and  come  very  well 
qualified  to  do  the  work  required  in  the  grade  into  which  they  go. 

The  restrictions  are  not  so  great  upon  the  pupils  in  these  private 
schools  as  are  necessarily  exacted  where  there  are  greater  numbers, 
and  one  part  closely  related  to  the  other,  and  the  restraint  is  some- 
times irksome  to  those  entering  the  public  schools  from  them. 

But  the  general  bearing  of  the  children  coming  from  these  schools 
is  most  excellent,  showing  that  lessons  of  obedience,  politeness  and 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others  are  taught  there,  as  well  as  those 
that  discipline  and  enlarge  the  mind. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  from  my  brief  observation  of  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  vocal  music  in  the  schools  and  the  results 
manifested,  that  the  special  teacher  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  his 
efforts  are  ably  seconded  by  most  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Keays  adds  to  a  large  experience  great  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  possesses  to  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  the  teachers  and 
the  good  will  of  the  pupils. 

1  refer  you  to  his  report  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  what  is  the 
aim  in  this  study,  and  what  is  being  accomplished.  The  recom- 
mendations embraced  therein,  I  trust,  will  receive  your  attention. 
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To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Haverhill  : 

Sir — Commendable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  study  of 
vocal  music. 

In  the  Primary  schools,  the  leading  thought  of  the  teacher  is  to 
make  the  children  musical.  Various  songs  and  exercises  are  given 
to  arouse  the  attention,  excite  the  interest,  and  awaken  an  apprecia- 
tion of  musical  sounds.  A  sweet,  natural  tone  of  voice  is  en- 
couraged, and  the  memory  of  tune  so  cultivated  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  children,  of  the  third  grade,  are  able  to  sing  any  sound  of  the 
scale  at  the  teacher's  dictation. 

Chart,  No.  1,  is  in  use,  arid  the  musical  characters  are  well  under- 
stood. If  more  attention  and  encouragement  could  be  given  to  the 
timid  and  passive,  still  better  results  would  be  obtained. 

In  the  Parish  schools  the  lesson  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  largest  number  of  a  given  age,  and  those  able  to  join  the  class, 
seem  to  take  considerable  pleasure  in  the  study. 

In  the  Grammar  schools,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  the  pupils 
are  rapidly  led  over  the  ground  taken  in  the  Primary  school  course. 
Special  time-studies  are  given,  scales  and  exercises  studied,  and  two- 
part  songs,  in  the  various  keys,  practised.  In  these  grades  we  are  in 
need  of  supplementary  music  books,  containing  new  and  fresh  songs, 
that  the  children  have  never  heard. 

If  a  number  of  sets  could  be  procured  and  taken  from  school  to 
school,  enthusiasm  would  be  kept  alive  and  greater  progress  made. 

One  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  pure  and  pleasant  tone  of  voice, 
is  the  indistinctness  of  utterance,  which  prevails.  Many  of  the 
children  attempt  to  talk  and  sing  with  the  mouth  nearly  closed,  and 
the  lips  inactive.  The  nostrils  are  cramped,  and  a  nasal  quality  of 
tone  the  result.  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  remedy  the  evil,  by 
getting  the  children  to  open  their  mouths  more  freely,  bringing  the 
vowel  sounds  well  forward  on  to  the  lips.  If  such  children  could 
receive  special  attention,  the  general  tone  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

In  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  three-part  studies  and 
songs  in  all  the  keys  are  practiced,  particular  attention  being  given 
to  all  of  the  details. 
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Owing  to  the  change  of  voice  with  many  of  the  Xoqs,  we  find 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  clear  and  sustained  tone. 

After  such  a  course  of  study  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  are 
able  to  sing  at  sight,  and  music  of  a  higher  and  more  difficult  order 
is  taken  up  for  practice,  usually  with  good  results. 

In  [the  Training  School,  normal  lessons  are  given  to  the  pupil- 
teachers,  including  the  treatment  of  children's  voices,  note  songs, 
pronunciation,  phrasing,  common  faults,  etc.  Also  the  preparation 
and  first  exercises  in  notation,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  work 
of  the  first  four  grades. 

The  time  of  the  special  teacher  is  occupied  as  follows  : 

Tuesday,  A.  M,,  School  Street  School. 

Tuesday,  P.  M.,  Currier  School. 

Wednesday,  A.  M.,  Winter  Street  School. 

Wednesday,  from  12.10  to  1  P.  M.,  High  School. 

Wednesday,  P.  M.,  Whittier  School. 

Friday,  Primary  and  Parish  Schools,  alternately. 

Saturday,  9.30  A.  M.,  High  School. 

Respectfully, 

W.  W.  Keays, 
Director  of  Music,  Haverhill  Public  Schools. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Shall  stated  examinations  be  retained  in  the  schools,  or  shall  they 
be  abolished  ?  If  they  are  continued,  what  shall  be  their  nature  ?  If 
they  are  to  be  abolished,  what  shall  supersede  them  ?  These  are 
among  the  vital  questions  that  are  forcing  themselves  each  year, 
stronger  and  stronger,  upon  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
public  schools  isjntrustcd.  What  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  may 
be,  does  not  yet  appear. 

That  abuses  have  grown  out  of  examinations  in  schools  is  evi- 
denced in  the  reaction  that  would  throw  them  out  entirely.  The 
troubles  that  arise  through  the  injudicious  management  of  anything 
good  in  itself,  is  no  argument  against  its  use.    Because  many  teach- 
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ers  have  been  compelled,  in  self  defence,  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
instruction,  pernicious  in  its  effects,  to  meet  the  exactions  of  a  false 
system  of  examinations,  it  is  not  a  logical  conclusion  to  affirm  that 
examinations  in  themselves  are  a  failure,  and  should  no  longer  "be 
given. 

Some  of  the  chief  objections  brought  against  stated  examinations  are 
that  they  lead  teachers  to  force  their  pupils  ;  that  they  beget  cramming 
with  concomitant  evils.  Is  it  not  the  nature  of  the  examinations 
usually  given,  the  line  in -which  they  are  projected,  rather  than  the 
examinations  themselves,  that  lead  to  these  results?  Another  ob- 
jection, and  one  often  urged  by  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  attri- 
bute all  the  ills  and  troubles  of  childhood  to  the  public  school 
system,  is  that  they  produce  undue  excitement  in  pupils, — a  mental 
and  physical  strain  that  is  baneful. 

That  certain  kinds  of  examinations,  especially  if  held  too  often, 
may  have  some  slight  injurious  effect,  and  are  a  waste  of  energy,  I  do 
not  care  to  deny;  but  I  also  believe  that  they  can  be  so  planned  and 
conducted  that  they  may  be  instructive  in  themselves  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  highly  beneficial. 

It  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  eliminate  all  standards  of  efficiency 
from  a  system  of  schools  and  preserve  its  integrity.  Human 
nature  requires  some  stimulus  to  urge  it  to  overcome  difficulties. 
Children  need  it  in  school,  and  if  led  to  strive  for  excellence  for  its 
own  inherent  benefits,  and  not  to  secure  simply  rank,  and  precedence 
of  their  classmates,  they  will  take  pleasure  in  responding  to  tests 
that  give  them  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  knowledge. 

If  we  do  away  with  examinations  entirely,  we  throw  much  of  the 
weight  of  responsibility  in.  promotions  upon  the  teachers,  and  that 
few  teachers  care  to  assume.  Beset  by  those  whose  children  are  not 
advanced,  some  would  be  forced  out  of  their  better  judgment,  in  fear 
of  the  consequences,  to  promote  those  inefficient  and  incompetent. 
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Let  therefore  such  tests  be  applied  whether  written  or  oral,  or 
both,  as  shall  show  the  mental  growth  of  the  pupils;  as  shall  reveal 
the  methods  that  have  been  employed  to  develop  their  capabilities  ; 
as  shall  indicate  in  the  results  obtained  their  ability  to  grasp 
knowledge  and  apply  it  properly.  If  then  complaints  arise,  let  care- 
ful investigation  follow  as  to  the  causes  of  these  complaints  ;  whether 
they  are  well  grounded  or  not;  and,  if  so,  apply  the  remedy  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  judgment. 

I  would  never  base  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade, 
and  school  to  school,  entirely  upon  examinations  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  authorities.  This  is  to  ignore  the  teachers 
entirely,  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  selected  for  their  positions 
because  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  judgment  to  fill 
them,  their  estimate  of  a  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion  should  have  at 
least  equal  weight  with  the  prepared  examinations  of  ffhose  higher  in 
authority. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  examina- 
tions for  promotion  in  our  own  grammar  schools.  I  think  they  are 
unjust  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  I  respectfully  ask  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  by  the  Board.  According  to  the  Regulations  of 
the  Board  all  promotions  in  these  grades  are  now  based  entirely  upon 
two  written  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The 
questions  are  prepared  by  others  than  the  teachers  of  the  pupils  who 
take  them,  corrected  by  others,  and  the  teachers  of  no  grade  has  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  Also  the  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  the  High 
School  are  compelled  to  assemble  in  a  strange  place,  under  strange 
teachers,  to  take  these  examinations. 

The  objections  to  this  arrangement  are:  1.  Promotion,  of  the 
pupils  are  based  entirely  upon  written  examinations,  and  it  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  children  who  do  well  in  oral  examinations  or 
daily  recitations  often  fafl  utterly  when  put  to  the  test  of  a  written 
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examination  where  much  is  at  stake.  2.  Pupils  cannot  do  them- 
selves as  great  justice  with  strange  examiners  in  an  unaccustomed 
place.  3.  Teachers  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  promotion  of  these 
pupils,  and  therefore  their  judgment  is  set  at  naught. 

I  recommend,  for  your  action,  the  following  :  The  same  number 
of  written  examinations  as  at  present,  held  at  the  same  time ;  the 
questions  to  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Principals,  after  due  consultation  with  the  teachers  of  the  differ- 
ent grades ;  that  these  examinations  be  applied  to  all  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools,  and  to  those  seeking  admission  to  the  grammar 
schools  ;  that  the  per  cents,  obtained  in  these  examinations  be  com- 
puted as  one-half  only  in  promotion,  rather  than  the  whole,  as  now ; 
that  the  teacher's  estimate,  based  on  this  judgment  and  observations, 
from  day  to  day,  and  expressed  also  in  per  cents.,  be  reckoned  as  the 
other  half;  that  in  making  promotions,  all  examinations  of  pupils  be 
held  by  their  own  teachers,  in  their  own  room  ;  that  the  papers  be 
corrected  as  now  called  for  by  the  Regulations. 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  the  plan  herein  proposed,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Board,  and  adopted  as  the  method  by  which  promo- 
*  tions  shall  be  made  hereafter  throughout  the  city.] 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  a  school  is  good  when  the  pupils  in  it  do  their 
tasks  cheerfully  and  willingly  ;  when  the  Avhole  time  of  the  teacher  is 
given  to  instructing,  and  no  considerable  part  in  governing ;  when 
the  quietness  results  from  the  occupation  of  the  pupils  with  their  ex- 
ercises, and  not  from  irksome  restraint  brought  about  by  harshness ; 
when  absence  and  tardiness  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  when  the 
pupils  are  prompt  in  obedience,  and  are  polite  and  quiet  in  their 
manners. 

Can  this  state  of  affairs  be  obtained  by  severe  measures  ?  by  whip- 
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ping,  by  standing  children  in  corners,  by  shutting  them  in  closets, 
by  sending  them  into  cold  entries,  by  bitter  speech,  by  noticing 
every  trivial  fault  and  treating  it  as  a  heinous  sin  ?  I  affirm  most 
emphatically,  never. 

Not  one  child  in  a  thousand  but  can  be  won  easier  by  kindness 
tempered  with  firmness,  than  by  harshness  and  force.  It  requires 
greater  patience,  tact  and  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
rule  by  the  former  method  than  the  latter.  But  these,  of  all  quali- 
ties, the  teacher  must  cultivate,  if  success  is  to  come.  I  am  not 
arguing  for  a  goody,  goody  kind  of  treatment  of  the  children  in  the 
schoolroom,  for  that  is  as  much  to  be  condemned,  as  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  teachers  who  employ  it  show  a  weak  character,  and  the 
tone  and  vigor  of  every  department  is  weakened  by  such  influence. 

I  simply  ask  for  the  pupil  in  school  the  same  treatment  that  a  wise 
and  judicious  parent  would  accord  his  child  ;  this  is  all  the  law 
exacts  ;  it  is  all  it  wishes.  Is  a  parent  considered  wise  and  judicious 
who  is  constantly  at  loggerheads  with  his  children,  from  severe  treat- 
ment, or  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  lenient  to  their  faults  as  to  lose  con- 
trol of  them,  and  by  it  their  respect  ? 

There  is  too  much  corporal  punishment,  of  various  kinds,  in  our 
schools  ;  for  the  number  of  cases  of  whipping  alone,  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  schools  during  the  year,  I  refer  you  to  the  table  in  the 
Appendix.  I  have  observed  other  kinds  of  punishment  administered 
that  I  class  as  corporal,  and  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  first  of 
this  article.  The  benefits  that  have  sprung  from  this  method  of  gov- 
erning ;s  not  apparent  to  an  outside  observer  ;  the  injurious  effects 
have  forced  themselves  upon  me  in  several  marked  cases. 

A  method  of  keeping  parents  informed,  from  time  to  time  of  the  con 
duct  of  their  children,  has  been  proposed  to  your  Board  and  adopted, 
which  I  hope  will  be  some  material  assistance  in  solving  this  problem 
of  governing.    By  it  the  parent  is  informed  when  the  child's  deport- 
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ment  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  influence  of  the  home  invoked  in 
the  interest  of  good  order;  then,  if  the  conduct  of  the  child  contin- 
ues to  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  the  parent  is 
referred,  with  the^  child,  to  the  Committee  or  Superintendent,  for 
consideration.  This  is  with  special  reference  to  the  Grammar  Schools, 
The  High  School  has  virtually  been  governed  in  this  manner  for  years; 
the  Primary  schools  should  need  little  but  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  to  control  the  schools  easily  and  effectively. 

If  parents  will  visit  the  schools  frequently,  get  acquainted  with 
the  teachers,  support  and  encourage  them,  give  their  hearty  co-oper- 
ation to  the  school  authorities  in  securing  good  order,  the  labors  of 
the  teachers  will  be  much  lightened,  and  the  beneficial  effects  will 
soon  be  apparent  in  the  schools.  And  I  ask  of  them  that  they  do 
this  ;  that  they  know  from  personal  observation  what  is  good  in  the 
schools,  and  what  is  bad,  and  that  they  lend  their  influence]  to  the 
promotion  of  the  one  and  abolition  of  the  other. 

XO  RECESS. 

This  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  invite  attention  as  prominent 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  found  favor  with  many  cities,  both  in 
this  State  and  in  others,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  them. 

Its  birthplace,  I  believe,  was  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  was  tried  there 
as  an  experiment,  proved  successful,  and  has  been  in  operation  |a 
number  of  years.  In  1883,  Hon.  A.  P.  Stone,  Superintendent  ot 
Schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  request  of  the  School  Board  ot 
that  city,  gave  the  matter  a  thorough  inrestigation,  visiting  for  that 
purpose  Rochester,  where  he  consulted  freely  with  the  teachers, 
parents  and  pupils,  and  also  with  physicians  having  children  in  the 
schools.  He  corresponded  with  the  school  authorities  of  other  cities 
where  the  plan  had  been  in  operation  for  some  years.    His  report 
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was  most  favorable  to  the  plan,  and  in  it  he  sets  forth  very  fully  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

I  will  only  give  in  brief  the  arguments  in  its  favor.  1.  Danger  of 
bodily  injury  is  lessened  and  frequent  colds  are  avoided.  2.  Moral  con- 
tamination with  vicious  pupils,  and  much  of  the  bullying  and 
tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  are  diminished.  3.  The  discipline 
of  the  schools  is  greatly  improved,  by  avoiding  the  quarrels,  and  the 
loud  words  and  manners,  of  the  recess.  4.  There  is  an  actual  gain  of  time 
in  school  work,  and  the  quality  of  the  same  is  better.  5.  Family  con- 
venience is  benefitted  by  closing  at  11.30  o'clock,  A.  M.  Many 
pupils  assist  in  getting  the  meals  ;  many  others  carry  diuners  to  their 
parents  and  brothers  who  work  at  a  distance  from  home ;  they  are 
dismissed  each  day,  and  the  classes  are  sufferers  from  it;  this  is 
avoided.  G.  Teachers  are  relieved  from  the  police  duty  of  recess, 
and  the  administration  of  the  school  simplified. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  arguments  are  strong  in  its  favor.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  schools  close  at  11.30  A.  M.,  instead  of  12  M. 
Recess  now  occupies  twenty  minutes.  Preparing  for  recess  and  get- 
ting back  to  work  more  than  takes  up  the  time  of  the  other  ten 
minutes.  I  find  that  much  of  the  time  is  now  occupied  by  teachers 
and  pupils  in  settling  difficulties  that  arise  at  recess  that  is  needed  in 
teaching.  The  majority  of  the  dismissals  in  the  schools  are  of  chil- 
dren whose  services  are  needed  at  home  from  11.30  to  12.  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  deserving  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Board,  for  if  a 
major  part  of  what  is  claimed  is  accomplished,  it  is  deserving  a 
thorough,  impartial  trial.  No  recess  is  now  held  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  schools,  and  I  hear  nothing  unfavorable. to  that, 

CONCLUSION. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Training  in  the  public  schools  has  nut  been 
touched  upon  in  this  Report,    But  it  is  not  because  I  am  indifferent 
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to  this  question,  which  is  so  prominent  in  educational  circles  tod-ay. 
No  one  can  remain  so  and  have  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  at 
heart.  There  are  few  but  would  concede  that  a  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  mechanical  tools  would  be  a  benefit  to  every  boy  ;  that  skill  in  the 
arts  of  cooking  and  sewing,  if  possessed  by  girls,  would  render  their 
future  lives  more  useful,  and  probably  more  enjoyable.  All  of  these 
things  are  pre-eminently  practical.  But  whether  they  can  be  placed 
n  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  and  supported  by  the  public 
funds,  without  destroying  the  essential  elements  of  good  in  the  pres- 
ent training,  or  adding  largely  to  the  cost  of  a  system,  which  is  now 
very  expensive,  is  a  serious  question.  The  authorities  of  several  of  the 
large  New  England  cities,  and  some  others,  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  have  appropriated  money  and  provided 
instruction  to  this  end.  It  will  require  time  to  prove  it  a  success  or 
a  failure.  It  might  be  said  here  that  sewing  is  taught  in  the  lower 
grades  of  school  in  many  cities  today,  and  no  detriment  to  the  other- 
work  is  felt.  The  slight  expense  of  supporting  one  or  two  special 
teachers  is  about  all  the  objection  that  is  raised,  while  the  results  are 
most  satisfactory  for  the  time  and  money  expended.  The  most  thought 
ful  consideration  should  be  given  this  question  of  Industrial  Education 
in  our  own  city  and  not  leave  its  solution  entirely  to  others. 

I  should  like  to  see  established  in  the  schools  the  custom  of  having 
Visitors'  Days.  These  are  days  in  which  the  public  are  especially 
invited  to  come  into  the  schools,  although  they  are  welcome  at  all 
times.  The  regular  work  is  carried  on  with  some  few  special  exer- 
cises to  give  zest  to  the  occasion.  Where  they  are  instituted,  it  is 
found  that  more  parents  visit  the  schools  than  otherwise,  and  that  the 
confidence  and  thej  pleasure  of  the  children  are  increased  by  the 
frequent  presence  in  the  school  room  of  those  interested  in  them. 
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By  their  agency  also  the  relations  between  teachers  and  parents  are 
made  more  intimate,  and  mutual  confidence  inspired. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  teachers  my  appreciation  of 
the  pleasant  manner  in  which  they  have  received  me  as  a  co-worker  ; 
for  the  willingness  with  which  they  have  received  such  suggestions 
as  I  have  seen  fit  to  make  regarding  the  management  and  instruction 
in  the  schools,  and  the  promptness  and  faithfulness  with  which  they 
have  applied  them.  With  their  continued  aid  and  co-operation,  I 
shall  feel  confident  of  the  ultimate  success  of  such  measures  as  may 
be  instituted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

To  the  Board,  I  offer  my  acknowledgements  for  the  courtesies 
extended  me,  and  for  their  aid  and  support  in  executing  the  difficult 
duties  of  this  office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  HATCH. 

Haverhill,  December  31,  1885. 
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TABLE  A. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1885. 


I.    Population  and  Valuation. 

Population  of  the  City,  U.  S.  Census,  1880,  18,472 

Population  of  the  City,  State  Census,  1885,  21,195 

Valuation  of  the  City,  1885,  $14,325,988 

Valuation  of  school  buildings  and  grounds,  $305,400 
Number  children,  residents  of  the  pity,  between  5 

and  16  years  of  age,  May  1,  1885,  4,090 

Ward  1,  328 

Ward  2,  396 

Ward  3.  578 

Ward  4,  656 

Ward  5,  1,217 

Ward  6,  915 

Increase  from  1884,  206 

Number  between  5  and  15,  at  same  date,  3,600 

77.  Schools. 

High  Schools,  *  I 

Grammar  Schools,  32 

Primary  Schools,  32 

Union  Ungraded  Schools,  12 

Evening  Instruction  Schools,  3 

Evening  Drawing  Schools,  I 

777.    School  Houses. 

For  the  High  School,  1 

Grammar  Schools,  5 

Primary  Schools,  10 

Union  Schools,  12 

Whole  number  school  buildings,  28 

Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  buildings,  7 

Grammar  Schools  in  Primary  School  buildings,  1 


School  rooms  in  High  School  building  used  for  Grammar 
and  Primary, 
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Whole  number  rooms  occupied,  81 
Rooms  unoccupied,  7 

As  follows :  In  Bowley,  3 

School  Street  School,  1 

Groveland  Street,  1 

Ayers  Village,  1 

Rocks  Village,  1  7 

IV.  Heating. 

Buildings  heated  by  Ruttan  system,  3 

Steam,  6 

"               "     Hot  Air  Furnaces,  3 

Stoves,  16 

V.  '  Teachers. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School,  Dec.  31,  1885  6 

Male  teachers,  2 
Female  teachers,  4 
Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools,  35 
0        Principals  :  Male  2  ;  Females,  3  ,  Total,  5 
Principal's  assistants,  4 
Regular  female  teachers,  26 
Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools,  33 
Principals :  Females,  3 
Principal's  assistant, — Training  School,  1 
Regular  teachers,  25 
Special  assistants,  .  2 

Pupil  teachers  in  Training  School,  10 
Number  regular  teachers  in  Union  Schools,  12 
Special  assistants,  1 
Teachers  in  Evening  Instruction  Schools,  9 
"  "        Drawing  Schools,  3 

Total,  12 
Music  teachers,  1 
Total  number  teachers  employed  in  the  city.  II 
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VI.  Pupils. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled  in  Day  Schools  during  year 

1885,  4,346 
Whole  number  pupils  enrolled  in  Evening  Instruction 

Schools,  fall  term,  1885,  163 
Whole  number  pupils  enrolled  in  Private  Schools  during 

year,  43 
Whole  number  enrolled  in  all  schools,  4,552 
Ratio  of  whole  number  belonging  to  Day  Schools  to  pop- 
ulation of  city,  .15 
Average  number  pupils  belonging  to  Day  Schools,  3,374 
Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  Day  Schools,  2,939 
Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  pupils  in  Day  Schools,  .86 
Number  half-days  absence  of  pupils  in  Day  Schools,  113,014 
Number  cases  tardiness  of  pupils  in  Day  Schools,  14,784 
Number  cases  dismissals  of  pupils  in  Day  Schools,  9,047 
Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  High  School  from  Gram- 
mar School,  59 
Number  of  pupils  who  joined  the  High  School  from  other 

than  the  city  Schools,  6 
Number  of  pupils  who  graduated  from  High  School. 

Two  Years  Course,  9  ;  Four  Years,  25.  34 
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TABLE  G. 

THIS  TABLE  SHOWS  THE  COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  EACH  BUILDING  OF  THE 
CITY.  IT  IS  BASED  ON  THE  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES  THE  PAST  YEAR  FOR  TEACHERS' 
SALARIES,  JANITORS'  SALARIES,  WATER,  AND  THE  AVERAGE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FUEL 
FOR  THE  SAME  TIME. 


School  and  Grade. 


High  School,  

School  Street,  Grammar,  ... 
Winter  Street,  Grammar  and  Primary,  - 
Whitticr,  Grammar  and  Primary, 
Currier,  Grammar  and  Primary, 
Portland  Street,  Primary  and  Training, 
Rowley,  Primary,      -      -  - 
Wlngate,  Primary  and  Grammar, 
Groveland  Street,  Grammar  and  Primary 
Locust  Street,  Primary,  - 
Primrose  Street,  Primary,  - 
Chestnut  Street,  Primary,  -  • 

John  Street,  Primary,  -  - 

Cedar  street,  Primary,  - 
Pond  Street,  Primary,  .... 
Tilton's  Corner,  Primary, 

Mill  Vale,  Union,  

Saunders  Hill,  Union,  .... 

Corliss  Hill,  Union,  

Rocks  Village,  Union,  -  - 

Kenoza  Avenue,  Union,  .... 
North  Avenue,  Union,  .... 
North  Main  Street,  Union,  .... 
Monument  Street,  Union, 

Broadway,  Union,  

No.  Broadway,  Union,  - 
Avers  Village,  Union,  - 
Lowell  Avenue,  Union,  - 

Evening  Instruction,  

Evening  Drawing  Sehool, 


Average  number  of 
pupils  belonging. 

Salaries. 

Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Water. 

Cost  per  pupil. 

156 

$7,154 

74 

$500 

00 

$769 

$100 

00 

;,<54  04 

256 

4,494 

25 

270 

00 

180 

00 

19  31 
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6,526 

25 
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36 

378 

2o 

50 

00 

14  90 

2<)2 

4,198 

00 

166 

68 

167 

51 

30 

00 

15  60 

541 

6,(566 

04 

389 

25 

50 

00 

13  84 

194 

2,689 

40 

229 

13 

60 

50 

(10 

16  37 
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1,532 

115 

00 

113 

00 

01  = 

11  45 

262 

3,038 

25 

2(50 

46 

40 

00 

16  36 

136 

1,513 

"25 

136 

36 

13  8:5 

112 
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00 

90 

00 

15 

00 

14  13 

115 
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50 

90 

Oil 

4:; 

15 

00 

10  21 

1ST 
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121 

75 

(iO 
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25 

80 
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73 

89 

15 

00 

10  3(5 

43 

500 

00 

32 

33 

34 

71 

10 

00 

13  42 

30 

500 

00 

38 

35 

20 

10 

00 

39  45 

19 

433 

90 

00 

00 

33 

70 

27  77 

17 

411 

60 

20 

00 

22 

30 

2(5  70 

12 

390 

90 

29 

25 

25 

33 

37  11 

9 

360 

00 

29 

25 

44 

3(5 

48  15 

41 

476 

10 
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43 

48 

15  59 

12 
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70 
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24 
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30 
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Hi 
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TABLE  D. 

SHOWING  CERTAIN  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSES  EN  THE  CITY. 
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Regulations  Relating  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Section  1.  Election—  The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
shall  be  elected  annually  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  to  be 
held  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  He  shall  enter  upon  his  duties 
the  first  day  of  the  following-  September. 

Sec.  2.  Secretary  of  Board. — He  shall  perform  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  as  prescribed  by  the  Regulations,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sect.  3.  Board  Meetings. — He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  (except  when  the  election  of  Superintendent  is  under  consid- 
eration), and  shall  have  the  privilege  of  debate  on  any  question  con- 
nected with  his  department,  but  shall  not  have  a  vote  on  any  ques- 
tion. 

Sect.  4.  Reports. — Tie  shall  annually  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Committee,  giving  an  account  of  the  schools,  and  making  such  sug- 
gestions as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall  report  to  the  Board  at 
such  times  and  upon  such  matters  pertaining  to  his  office  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  5.  Blanks. — He  shall  devise  and  report  to  the  Board  such 
blanks  as  may  be  necessary  for  school  work,  or  information,  and  may 
prescribe  to  teachers  rules  for  keeping  the  same,  and  may  require 
from  the  teachers  and  truant  officers  such  returns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  knowledge  of  school  affairs. 

Sect.^6.  Information  to  Committee. — He  shall  render  such  aid  and 
communicate  such  information  to  the  Committee  and  the  various  sub- 
committees as  they  may  require. 
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Sect.  7.  Popular  Education.  —  He  shall  acquaint  himself  with 
whatever  concerns  the  interest  and  progress  of  popular  education, 
in  order  that  all  the  children  in  this  city  may  secure  the  best  educa- 
tion possible.  And  for  this  purpose  he  shall  effect  an  arrangement 
for  a  regular  and  permanent  exchange  of  reports  between  this  and 
other  School  Boards. 

Sect.  8.  Supervision  of  Schools. — He  shall  have  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  schools  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  see  that  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  are  uniformly 
and  faithfully  observed  in  all  departments  of  the  schools.  He  shall 
direct  teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  govern- 
ment, and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  sub-committee,  shall  direct 
the  teachers  to  make  such  changes  not  inconsistent  with  the  Regula- 
tions, as  shall  seem  best  calculated  to  give  efficiency  to  the  schools. 
He  shall  carefully  note  the  modes  of  government  pursued  by  each  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  qualities  and  adaptation  of  each  teacher  for  the 
place  assigned,  and  whenever  he  doubts  the  qualifications,  efficiency 
or  fitness  of  a  teacher,  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  sub-committee 
•  of  such  school. 

Sect.  9.  Visiting'  Schools. — He  shall  devote  the  principal  part  of 
school  hours  to  visiting  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  person- 
al knowledge  of  their  condition. 

Sect.  10.  Employment  of  Teachers. — He  shall  see  that  all  teachers 
are  fully  employed ;  and  when  he  may  ascertain  that  the  time  of  any 
teacher  is  not  fully  occupied,  with  the  approval  of  the  sub-committee, 
he  may  make  such  transfers  of  teachers,  and  consolidate  such  classes 
of  pupils  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  deemed  necessary  :  and  in  case 
of  temporary  absence  of  any  teacher  he  shall  provide  a  substitute. 
All  such  transfers,  consolidations  and  substitutions  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting. 

.  Sect.  11.    Meeting  of  Teachers. — He  shall  have  authority  to  assem 
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ble  any  or  all  of  the  teachers,  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able, for  the  purpose  of  having  them  instructed  in  any  matter  relat- 
ing to  teaching  and  management ;  as  a  means  of  effecting  this 
purpose,  he  may  dismiss  any  school  or  schools,  not  exceeding  two 
hours  at  any  one  time,  and  also  may  hold  meetings  on  Saturday.  lie 
shall  also  have  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  any  and  all  teach- 
ers at  such  convenient  times  and  places,  out  of  school  hours,  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Board,. 

Sect.  12.  Attendance  at  Teachers1  Meetings. — He  shall  report  to 
the  Board  all  cases  of  absence  from,  or  tardiness  in  attendance  upon 
the  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  Meetings. 

Sect.  13.  Visiting  Days. — The  visits  of  teachers  to  other  schools, 
in  conformity  with  the  Regulations,  shall  be  directed  and  governed 
by  the  Superintendent. 

Sect.  14.  Examinations  and  Promotions  of  Pupils.  —  He  shall 
direct  all  examinations  and  promotions  of  pupils  from  one  grade  to 
another,  and  in  consultation  with  the  principals  of  the  different 
schools,  shall  use  such  methods  in  conducting  examinations  as  seem 
to  him  the  best. 

Sect.  15  Assigning  Pupils. — He  shall  assign  new  pupils,  or  those 
who  have  changed  their  residence,  to  the  proper  schools. 

Sect.  16.  Corporal  Punishment  and  Discipline. — He  shall  keep  on 
file  a  record  of  all  reports  of  corporal  punishment,  which  reports 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  by  the  teachers,  and  said  reports 
shall  contain  the  number  of  pupils  so  punished,  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  what  means  were  used,  if  any,  to  avoid  resorting  to  such  punish- 
ments. 

Sect.  11.  Eoening  Schools. — He  shall  have  the  supervision  of  the 
Evening  Schools,  and  shall  regulate  the  course  of  ©tudy  and  number 
of  teachers  for  the  same,  and  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, for  the  government  of  the  same,  as  will  best  promote  their 
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efficiency,  making  a  report  of  his  doings  to  the  Board,  at  the  next 
regular  meeting,  after  the  opening  of  said  school. 

Sect.  18.  Inspection  of  Buildings. — lie  shall  inspect  the  grounds, 
buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  schools,  and 
leport  to  the  Board  whenever  their  condition,  or  arrangement,  is  not 
adapted  to  the  best  classification  of  the  schools,  or  is  not  convenient 
or  agreeable  ;  also,  whenever  the  provision  for  warming,  ventilating, 
or  lighting  the  school  houses,  and  the  methods  for  cleanliness  and 
good  order  are  unfavorable  to  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  pupils. 

Sect.  19  Office  Hours. — He  shall  keep  regular  office  hours,  other 
than  school  hours,  and  shall  not  devote  more  th&n  one-half  hour  of 
school-time  each  day  to  regular  office  hours. 

Sect.  20. — No  regulations  heretofore  adopted  by  the  Board  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  render  inoperative  those  relating  to  the  Superiu 
tendent  of  Schools. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

BY  MISS   M.    E.   TRASK,   PRINCIPAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


The  subject  of  arithmetic  is  such  that  we  all  can  testify  to  its  use 
and  importance.  It  has  already  been  well  demonstrated  that  its 
place  is  in  every  common  school,  and  that  its  study  should  begin 
when  the  child  first  enters  school. 

As  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  children  ever  enter  the  Grammar 
School,  the  Primary  becomes  all  the  more  important,  and  should  be 
given  the  most  careful  consideration. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  the  aims  should  be  to  secure  rapid  and 
accurate  calculation,  and  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers.  In  view 
of  these  most  important  ends,  we  should  thoroughly  investigate  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  number. 

The  five  special  senses  are  the  avenues  by  whic*i  knowledge  of 
things  outside  the  mind  enter  it.  Then  it  follows,  the  more  senses 
one  can  use  at  a  time,  the  more  thorough  knowledge  in  the  same  time. 

There  are  several  stages  through  which  the  child's  mind  must  pass 
to  learn  number.  In  the  first  stage,  the  child  cannot  picture  a  num- 
ber unless  he  has  objects  present  to  the  senses.  Here  is  shown,  con- 
clusively, the  necessit}'  of  using  objects  in  gaining  the  first  notions 
of  number.  Nature  determined  this  before  schools  were  organized, 
and  shows  her  protest  against  rote  learning,  in  the  way  a  child  taught 
words  instead  of  things  will  reckon  on  his  fingers. 
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Objects  may  answer  at  this  stage,  however,  for  several  purposes, 
viz  :  To  illustrate  number  ;  to  teach  the  several  fundamental  pro- 
cesses ;  to  train  the  child  to  perform  these  with  accuracy  and  rapid- 
ity ;  and  to  apply  them  in  practical  problems. 

The  fundamental  principals  of  teaching  are  : 

Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown . 

Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

Proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

Proceed  from  the  special  to  the  general. 

When  a  child  enters  school  at  five,  ascertain  just  how  much  he 
knows  of  number.    Begin  and  build  upward  from  a  sure  foundation. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  children/in  their  first  work,  cannot  think  of 
number  unless  they  think  of  things.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  they  must  always  use  objects,  must  always  handle  and  see 
them.  After  using  objects  for  some  time,  and  training  the  presen- 
tation faculty,  they  are  able  to  picture  them  by  the  representa- 
tion faculty,  and  it  is  still  concrete. 

When  they  can  think  of  numbers  of  objects  in  this  way,  we  have 
reached  the  second  stage,  and  to  continue  to  use  objects  all  the  time 
after  this  would  be  to  weaken  instead  of  strengthen  the  mind. 
This  growth  is  slow,  and  the  change  gradual,  and  the  withdraw- 
ing of  objects  from  the  child  gradual.  The  proper  test  should 
be  the  child's  replies  to  test  questions,  which  will  show  how 
he  mentally  pictures  the  conditions  of  the  problems.  He  should  also, 
at  this  time,  represent,  by  simple  drawings  on  his  slate,  problems  of 
his  own  imagination,  or  those  the  teacher  may  suggest.  The  careful, 
intelligent  teacher  will  see  this  drawing  is  different  from  and  requires 
more  thought  than  solving  problems  with  objects.  The  transposition 
should  be  made  the  second  term,  though  it  is  begun  earlier. 

Let  any  teacher  try  to  count  slowly  aloud  while  pointing  quickly 
to  several  objects,  then  try  to  point  slowly  while  counting  aloud 
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quickly.  A  little  trial  will  convince  any  one  that  the  thoughts  and 
words  move  in  unison  with  the  motions  of  the  body.  This  shows 
the  necessity  of  insisting  from  the  first  upon  quick,  vigorous  work. 
It  takes  but  a  short  trial  with  any  class  to  prove  that  quick  work  is 
more  accurate.  So  let  the  teacher  begin  and  pursue,  in  eveiy  grade, 
quick  work,  and  so  contribute  directly  to  three  great  aims  in  the 
study  of  this  subject. 

During  all  the  work,  the  four  fundamental  rules  should  be  used,  not 
simply  &Mti on  and  subtraction.  Simply  fraction  problems,  involv- 
ing no  number  higher  than  the  number  being  taught,  equal  and  un- 
equal numbers,  and  parts.  In  all  the  work  sight,  touch,  and  hearing 
must  be  trained  to  be  quick  and  accurate.  No  counting  up  to  results 
should  be  allowed  in  any  grade,  if  a  pupil  cannot  tell  the  result  at 
once,  as  he  would  name  a  simple  w@rd  by  seeing  the  combinations  of 
letters  which  spell  the  word,  he  does  not  know  the  answer. 

During  the  first  year,  the  child  should  finish  ten  with  all  four 
processes ;  represent  by  drawings  and  figures  simple  problems,  in- 
volving no  number  higher  than  ten  ;  take  fractional  parts  of  these 
numbers  ;  tell  equal  and  unequal  numbers  ;  pairs  and  doubles  of  num- 
bers ;  and  some  of  the  simple  denominate  numbers,  as  pints,  cents, 
iieche-9,  fei$|,  e%c. 

If  this  work  is  thoroughly  done,  and  the  steps  carefully  graded,  the 
child  will  seldom  make  a  mistake.  lie  should  quickly  see  the 
relations  of  the  things  represented  in  the  problem.  Children  should 
never  arrive  at  the  place  where  they  willaisk  the  question  :  "  Do  we 
multiply  or  subtract  in  this  example  ?  "  Instead  they  should  ask, 
"  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

If  teachers  would  consider  the  sentence,  "  Twelve  from  fourteen, " 
they  would  see  it  is,  strittly  speaking,  incorrect,  and  would  use  in  its 
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place,  "  Fourteen  less  twelve."    The  former  way  is  the  cause,  many 

times,  of  this  form  on  the  slates,  12 

14 

The  second  years'  work  is  to  advance  as  far  as  thirty,  taking*  all 
combinations  and  separations  of  numbers.  Now,  as  in  the  previous 
work,  advance  one  number  at  a  time,  and  give  special  daily  reviews 
upon  those  numbers  which  can  be  factored,  in  order  to  fix  the  multi- 
plication table,  which  is  learned  by  its  use  very  much  faster  and  more 
thoroughly  than  when  taught  by  rote. 

There  are  but  forty-five  combinations  in  addition,  and  in  the  second 
year  these  should  be  daily  practiced  until  the  children  can  instantly 
name  the  result  of  any  combination  of  two  numbers  as  they  name  a 
word.  This  practice  should  be  carried  along  step  by  step  with  the 
development  of  numbers.  When  these  combinations  have  been 
learned,  subtraction,  the  difference,  can  be  brought  in  and  greater 
rapidity  of  work  taught  in  that. 

By  this  time  they  have  passed  the  third  stage  and  can  deal  with 
abstract  numbers.  The  third  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  and 
second  years'  work  to  the  number  144.  Numeration  and  notation  of 
numbers  to  10,000.  Decimals  as  far  as  hundredths  should  be  taught 
early  in  the  year  and  used  in  every  day's  work.  These  are  used  in 
examples  which  involve  money. 

The  steps  which  have  been  outlined  in  this  general  way,  it  thor- 
oughly taken  will  admit  of,  and  should  be  accompanied  with,  a  great 
many  practical  examples  "which  should  be  used  in  the  drill  instead  of 
the  work  with  signs,  e.  g.  : 

7  —  3  :  5  —  2  =  8  —  4—2x6—5  = 

A  prominent  educator  once  said  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  solve 
such  problems  as  these  outside  of  the  school  room.  We  deal  with 
yards,  feet,  inches,  dollars,  pounds,  days,  etc.,  in  our  use  of  arith- 
metic after  leaving  school. 
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A  limited  time  should  be  given  each  day  for  the  slate  work,  but 
not  a  limited  number  of  examples.  Each  child  should  see  before  him 
on  the  blackboard  (never  use  the  text-book  in  these  grades)  more 
examples  than  he  can  do,  and  should  be  stimulated  to  try  each  day 
to  do  more  than  yesterday.  If  this  is  done,  a  great  gain  will  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  term  in  the  number  ot  examples,  and  this,  too, 
with  the  examples  steadily  growing  harder  and  longer. 

This  will  complete,  in  a  general  way,  the  outline  for  the  first  three 
years,  in  which  we  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  three  general  aims 
for  teaching  arithmetic  in  any  grade.  To  teach  rapid  and  accurate 
calculatioa  and  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD. 


SCHOOL  BOARD,  1889. 


Hon.  FRED  G.  RICHARDS,  Mayor, 

Chairman  ex-officio. 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


WARD  I. 

Oscar  D.  Cheney, 
John  W.  Tilton, 
William  D.  Holden. 

WARD  II. 

Maurice  D.  Clarke, 
Annie  M.  Wheeler, 
Oliver  S.  Hubbard. 

WARD  III. 

John  T.  Desmond, 
Martin  L.  Stover, 
Leyander  J.  Young. 


WARD  IV. 

Carleton  F.  How, 
Thomas  E.  Burnham, 
James  A.  Huntington. 

ward  v. 
John  A.  Gale, 
Horace  E.  Bartlett, 
Charles  H.  Bradley. 

WARD  VI. 

William  H.Underhill. 
Luther  Emerson, 
Enoch  H.  Howes. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


Albert  L.  Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Hiram  O.  Marble,  Truant  Officer. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1890, 


Hon.  THOMAS  E.  BURNHAM,  Mayor, 

Chairman  ex-officio. 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


WARD  I. 

John  W.  Tilton, 
William  D.  Holden, 
Robert  D.  Trask. 


WARD  IV. 

Geo.  H.  Greenman, 
James  A.  Huntington, 
Carleton  F.  How. 


WARD  II. 

Annie  M.  Wheeler, 
Oliver  S.  Hubbard, 
Maurice  D.  Clarke. 


WARD  V. 

Horace  E.  Bartlett, 
Charles  H.  Bradley, 
Homer  Brooks. 


WARD  III. 

Martin  L.  Stover. 
Leyander  J.  Young, 
Hugh  Donahue. 


WARD  VI. 

Luther  Emerson, 
Enoch  H.  Howes, 
Wm.  H.  Underhill, 


The  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

Albert  L.  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  the  Board  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Superintendent's  office,  High  School  Building.  Office 
hours:  8.30  to  9.30  a.  m.,  and  4.30  to  5.00  p.  m.,  each 
school  day. 

Hiram  O.  Marble,  Truant  Officer. 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  third  Wednesday  of 
each  month  at  8  p.  m. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  each 
Monday  preceding  the  regular  Board  meeting  at  5.15 

P.  M. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Ward  1  —  Robert  D.  Trask. 

Ward  2  —  Maurice  D.  Clarke 

Ward  3  —  Hugh  Donahue. 

Ward  4  —  Carleton  F.  How. 

Ward  5  —  Homer  Brooks. 

Ward  6  —  Enoch  H.  Howes. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Ward  1  — John  W.  Tilton. 

Ward  2  —  Oliver  S.  Hubbard. 

Ward  3  —  Martin  L.  Stover. 

Ward  4 — James  A.  Huntington. 

Ward  5  —  Horace  E.  Bartlett. 

Ward  6  — William  H.  Underhill. 


SALERIES. 

James  A.  Huntington,  Martin  L.  Stover, 

John  W.  Tilton,  Carleton  F.  How, 

Enoch  H.  Howes. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Luther  Emerson,  Charles  H.  Bradley, 

Maurice  D.  Clarke,  Annie  M.  Wheeler, 

The  Secretary,  ex-officio. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  James  A.  Huntington, 

John  W.  Tilton,  Leyander  J.  Young, 

Annie  M.  Wheeler. 


MUSIC. 

Enoch  H.  Howes,  William  D.  Holden. 

Charles  H.  Bradley. 


TRUANCY. 

Oliver  S.  Hubbard,  Robert  D.  Trask, 

James  A.  Huntington. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Enoch  H.  Howes,  Hugh  Donahue. 

Martin  L.  Stover. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

John  W.  Tilton,  Carleton  F.  How, 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  Maurice  D.  Clarke, 

Annie  M.  Wheeler. 
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WINTER  STREET. 

Leyander  J.  Young,  Martin  L.  Stover, 

John  W.  Tilton. 


CURRIER. 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  Horace  E.  Bartlett, 

Luther  Emerson. 


SCHOOL  STREET. 

Maurice  D.  Clarke,  Oliver  S.  Hubbard, 

George  H.  Greenman. 


WHITTIER  SCHOOL. 

Enoch  H.  Howes,  William  H.  Underhill, 

Robert  D.  Trask. 


GROVELAND  STREET. 

Annie  M.  Wheeler,  Homer  Brooks, 

George  H.  Greenman. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

William  D.  Holden,  Homer  Brooks, 

Oliver  S.  Hubbard,  Enoch  H.  Howes, 

Leyander  J.  Young,  Robert  D.  Trask, 

George  H.  Greenman. 


BOWLEY. 

Homer  Brooks,  William  H.  Underhill, 

Horace  E.  Bartlett. 
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CHESTNUT. 

George  H.  Greenman,  James  A.  Huntington, 

William  D.  Holden. 


WINGATE. 

William  H.  Underbill,  Hugh  Donahue, 

Annie  M.  Wheeler. 


LOCUST. 

Hugh  Donahue,  Leyander  J.  Young. 


PRIMROSE. 

Hugh  Donahue. 


POND  STREET. 

Carleton  F.  How. 


TILTONS  CORNER. 

Carleton  F.  How. 


MONUMENT  STREET  AND   LOWELL  AVENUE. 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  Leyander  J.  Young. 


NORTH  BROADWAY,  BROADWAY  AND   AYERS  VILLAGE. 

Homer  Brooks,  Charles  H.  Bradley. 


NORTH   AVENUE   AND  NORTH   MAIN  STREET, 

Oliver  S.  Hubbard,  William  H.  Underhill. 
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MILL  VALE,   SAUNDERS   HILL,  ROCKS  VILLAGE. 

Carleton  F.  How,  Luther  Emerson, 

Maurice  D.  Clarke. 


CORLISS   HILL  AND   KENOZA  AVENUE. 

James  A.  Huntington,  Luther  Emerson. 

EVENING  INSTRUCTION. 

Maurice  D.  Clarke,  Hugh  Donahue, 

Robert  D.  Trask. 


EVENING  DRAWING. 

John  W.  Tilton,  William  D.  Holden, 

Charles  H.  Bradley. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To    His   Honor  the    Mayor   and  the    Board  of 
School  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  Regulations 
of  the  School  Board  I  respectfully  present  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  work  of  the  Schools  for  the  year 
1889,  with  such  tabulated  statements  as  may  show  their 
condition,  and  such  comments  and  suggestions  as  seem 
to  me  worthy  of  your  consideration. 
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POPULATION,   VALUATION   AND  SCHOOL 

CENSUS. 

I. 

Population  of  the  city,  census  of  1885,  -  2I>795 

Estimated  population  of  the  city,  1889,  -  26,000 

Valuation  of  the  city,  1889,         -       -  $17,166,392.00 


II. 

Number  of  children  in  the  city,  May  1,  1889, 

between  five  and  fifteen  years  old  -  4101 
Distributed  as  follows: 


Ward  I., 

-  3°i 

Ward  II.,  - 

312 

Ward  III.,  - 

-  486 

Ward  IV.,  - 

-  662 

Ward  V.,  - 

1462 

Ward  VI.,  - 

-  878 

Increase  since  May  1,  1888,  -  169 
Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools, 

December,  1889,       -       -       -       -       -  3168 

Number  enrolled  in  private  schools,  -  950 

Number  of  labor  certificates  given  during  1889,  -  99 

NOTE  :  In  connection  with  this  table  it  should  be  stated  that  many 
children  do  not  enter  the  schools  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and 
that  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  includes  many  who  are  above 
fifteen  years  of  age. 
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III. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


For  the  High  school,       _____  x 

For  Grammar  schools,     -----  - 

For  Primary  schools,        -        -        -        -        -  10 

For  Union  schools,  -        -        -        -        -        -  12 

Whole  number  school  buildings,  28 


Primary  schools  in  Grammar  school  buildings,  -  9 
Grammar  schools  in  Primary  school  buildings,  -  3 
Whole  number  rooms  occupied,  December  31,  1889,  83 
Rooms  unoccupied  in  the  city  as  follows: 


Primrose  slreet,  1 

John  street,  2 

Cedar  street,  1 

Broadway,  1 

Corliss  Hill,  1 

Lowell  Avenue,  1 


IV. 

SCHOOLS. 

High  school,  _____ 

Grammar  schools,  - 

Grades  in  Grammar  schools, 

Primary  schools,  -        -        -  - 

Different  number  grades  in  Primary  schools, 

Union  schools,  ----- 

Evening  Instruction  schools, 

Evening  Drawing  schools,   -       -  - 


-  5 

-  33 

-  3° 

-  33 
10 

-  3 
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V. 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  school,  December 

31,  1889;  males,  3;  females,  5;       -       -       -  8 
Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  schools,  as  follows: 
Principals — males,  2;  females,  3,-5 
Principals'  assistants,    -        -        -  4 
Regular  assistants,  23 
Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  schools,  as  follows: 
Principals — females,     -        -  -4 
Principals'  assistants,    -        -        -  1 
Training  teachers,  10 
Other  Primary  teachers        -  26 
Number  teachers  in  Union  schools,       -        -  12 
Special  assistant  in  Union  schools,  1 
Average  number  teachers  in  Evening  Instruction 

school,     -        -        -        -        -        -  -  -  11 

Average  number  teachers  in  Evening  Drawing 

school,     -        --        --        --  -2 

Special  teacher  of  music,     -       -       -  1 
Total  number  teachers  employed  in  the  schools, 
December  31,  1889,  including  10  training  teach- 
ers and  14  teachers  in  evening  schools,      -        -  108 
Same  in  December  3 1,  1888,       -  104 
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VI. 
PUPILS. 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Whole  enrollment  from  September, 

1888,  to  June 

30,  1889,  - 

- 

3,469 

^Decrease  from  1888, 

- 

181 

Average  number  belonging, 

- 

2,739 

^Decrease  from  1888, 

-       -  - 

185 

Average  daily  attendance, 

- 

2,54! 

^Decrease  from  1888, 

-       -  - 

160 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  - 

- 

92.7 

Increase  over  1888,  - 

-       -  - 

•3 

Half  days  absence  of  pupils,  - 

- 

80,764 

Number  cases  of  tardiness, 

8,243 

Number  cases  of  dismissal, 

3,987 

Number  pupils  promoted  to  High 

school  from 

Grammar  schools, 

1 20 

Number  pupils  who  entered  High 

school  from 

Grammar  schools, 

93 

Number  pupils  who  joined  High 

school  from 

other  than  city  schools, 

8 

Number  pupils  who  were  graduated  from  High 

school,  July,  1889:    Total,  - 

25 

College  course,  5 

English  and  Classical  course,    -  13 

Partial  course,  -       -               -  5 

Special  course,  2 
*Caused  by  opening  of  French  Parochial  School. 
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}  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Instruction : 

Total  enrollment,  fall  term,  1889,      -  335 

Average  number  belonging,  fall  term,  1889,  -  284 

Average  nightly  attendance,    "      "        "  -  249 

Per  cent,  of               "           "      "        "  -  .87 
Drawing: 

Total  enrollment,  fall  term,  1889,      -  25 

Average  number  belonging,  fall  term,  1889.  -  21 

Average  nightly  attendance,    "              "  17 

Approximate  number  pupils  enrolled  in  private 

schools,  December  31,  1889,  -  950 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled  in  all  day  schools 

in  the  city,  December,  1889,   -  -4,118 
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THE  COST  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 


Appropriation  by  Common  Council,  -       -  $64,000.00 
u           u        u            u  covering 

cost  of  transportation  of  children,         -  282.00 

Receipts  from  various  sources,         -       -  854.48 

Total,      -               -       -       -       -  $65,136.48 


EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries,  teachers,  and  superintendent,      -  $52,404.25 

Salaries,  janitors,     -----  3,841.85 

Fuel,      -------  4,019.91 

Books,  stationery,  and  apparatus,      -        -  3,238.48 

Water,   -------  622.50 

Sundries,        ------  1,206.63 

Total,      ------  $6S,333'^ 

Overdrawn,     -       -       -       -       -       -  $197.14 


The  financial  statement  shows  an  expenditure  during 
the  year  of  $65,333.62.  The  cost  of  the  evening  schools 
was  $1,346.25  and  of  the  day  schools  $63,997.37.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools  was  3006, 
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)  and  the  cost  per  pupil  $21.29,  an  increase  of  .49  from 
the  cost  in  1888.  This  slight  increase  is  due  to  several 
reasons,  the  increase  in  a  few  salaries,  the  necessity  of 
employing  additional  teachers  to  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  certain  grades,  the  replacing  in  larger 
numbers  than  in  previous  years  of  worn  out  text  books, 
and  the  increase  of  numbers  in  the  higher  grades  where 
the  cost  per  pupil  is  necessarily  larger  than  in  the  lower 
grades.  There  have  been  no  unusual  items  of  expense, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  any  unnecessary 
expenditure. 
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TABLE    SHOWING   NUMBER   OF  TEACHERS  AND  SALARY  LIST  OF 

EACH  SCHOOL. 


Dec. 

31,  1888. 

Dec. 

31,  1889. 

a 

</, 

<u 

^3 

o 

.£! 

X, 

0 

Name  of  School. 

rt 
<D 

cS 
<u 

C-H 

Ci 

H 

6 

in 

6 

00 

ni^n  .... 

7 

#7>55° 

O 

5 

$7>93° 

\A/ir»fpr  ^ti*ppf  ... 

Hitlltl  ULlttL 

I  2 

0,050 

I  2 

0,850 

Currier  - 

12 

6,850 

I  2 

6,770 

OUCCL  ... 

7 

4.35° 

0 
0 

4,850 

Groveland  Street 

4 

2,200 

4 

2,200 

Whittier  - 

4 

2,300 

4 

2,220 

Bow  ley    -       -        -  - 

5 

2,700 

5 

2,490 

VVllJfc'cH.C                                     -  — 

O 

3»25° 

7 

3>55° 

Chestnut  Street 

4 

2, 1 00 

4 

2, 1 00 

Portland  Street 

14 

2,100 

1 2 

2,380 

Locust  Street  - 

2 

1,000 

2 

1,000 

Pond  Street  ... 

I 

500 

2 

800 

Tilton  s  Corner 

I 

500 

1 

500 

Monument  Street 

2 

1,000 

2 

1,000 

Ayers  Village  - 

2 

740 

2 

740 

Broadway 

Discon'd 

North  Broadway 

I 

420 

1 

500 

Lowell  Avenue 

I 

420 

1 

Discon'd 

North  Avenue  - 

I 

500 

1 

500 

North  Main  Street  - 

I 

500 

1 

500 

Rocks  Village  - 

2 

800 

2 

920 

Kenoza  Avenue 

I 

420 

1 

500 

Mill  Vale 

j 

420 

j 

420 

Saunders  Hill  - 

I 

360 

420 

Corliss  Hill  - 

Discon'd 

Music  .... 

I 

95° 

1 

95° 

Superintendent 

2,000 

2,OCO 

John  Street 

Primrose  Street 

420 

Cedar  Street  - 

Evening  Schools 

1,200 

L330 

Grand  Totals 

93 

£5  ^930 

96 

$53^40 
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BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


STATEMENT*  JANUARY  1,  1890. 


LIABILITIES. 

Books,  Stationery  and  Supplies  in  stock  Jan- 
uary i,  1889,         -----  $2,014.09 

Books,  Stationery  and  Supplies  purchased 

in  1889,   3>23848 

$5>252-57 


RESOURCES. 


Books,  Stationery  and  Supplies  in  stock  Jan- 
uary 1,  1890,-       -----  $1,641.49 

Cash  receipts  for  Books  sold  in  1889,  -  -  I23-°3 
Books,  Stationery  and  Supplies  charged  to 

schools  in  1889,  3,488.05 


$5>252-57 
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THE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


The  State  Inspector  of  Buildings  made  in  June  a 
careful  examination  of  the  ventilation  of  the  school 
houses,  and  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  By 
this  examination  it  appears  that  the  fire  escapes  upon 
the  Currier  school  are  of  little  value,  and  that  the 
means  provided  for  escape  from  the  fourth  story  in  case 
of  fire  are  especially  faulty  and  insecure.  An  order 
was  issued  by  the  Inspector  that  these  defects  should  be 
remedied  at  once.  In  September  the  order  was  re- 
peated and  an  injunction  upon  the  use  of  the  two  upper 
stories  threatened  if  there  was  not  immediate  compli- 
ance with  it.    The  matter  has  received  some  considera- 

m 

tion,  but  no  change  has  been  made  as  yet.  While  we 
may  regard  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  as  extremely 
improbable,  the  matter  of  safety  in  case  of  lire  should 
be  assured  immediately  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  other  buildings  are  safe,  and  all  of  the  buildings 
are  in  a  healthful  condition.  I  do  not  affirm  that  the 
ventilation  is  perfect,  but  with  such  means  as  are  pro- 
vided, and  with  the  care  which  the  teachers  exercise, 
the  children  of  no  school  suffer  from  impure  air. 

The  following  recommendations  made  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  School  Houses  after  careful  considera- 
tion, will,  if  carried  out,  relieve  such  schools  as  are 
now  crowded,  and  provide  accommodations  for  the  in- 
crease of  pupils  due  to  the  growth  of  the  city. 
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In  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  November  20, 
1889,  the  Sub-Committee  on  School  Houses  made  the 
following  recommendations: 

First.  —  We  advise  the  reopening  of  the  Primrose 
Street  school  building,  and  such  transfer  of  pupils  to  it 
from  the  Winter  Street  and  Locust  Street  districts 
as  shall  relieve  such  rooms  in  the  Winter  Street  and 
Locust  Street  buildings  as  are  now  occupied  by  an 
inconvenient  number  of  pupils. 

Second.  —  It  is  very  evident  that  steps  must  be  at 
once  taken  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
school  children  in  Ward  VI.  We  recommend  the  pur- 
chase by  the  city  of  a  portion  of  the  lot  adjoining  the 
Pond  Street  school-house  lot,  the  removal  of  the  pres- 
ent Pond  Street  school  building,  and  the  erection  upon 
the  lot  thus  enlarged  of  a  six  room  building.  We  also 
recommend  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  a  lot  near  the 
junction  of  Arlington  and  Webster  Streets  for  school 
purposes. 

Third.  —  The  Groveland  Street  school  is  already 
full,  and  there  is  immediate  need  of  another  school  build- 
ing  in  Ward  IV.  We  advise  the  purchase  by  the  city  of 
a  lot  of  land  of  suitable  size  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bel- 
mont or  Keeley  Streets,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a 
six  room  school  house. 

Fourth.  —  In  Ward  V.  we  advise  the  purchase  of 
the  now  vacant  lot  of  land  on  High  Street,  nearly 
opposite  Temple  Street,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a 
six  room  school  building.  And  we  suggest  the  sale  of 
the  lot  of  land  on  Bellevue  Avenue,  owned  by  the  city 
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and  purchased  for  a  gravel  bank,  as  the  lot  is  not  in  a 
convenient  location  for  school  purposes.  We  also 
suggest  the  advisability  of  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  River  Street  extension  to  be  used  for 
school  purposes 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  immediate 
necessity  of  erecting  the  three  school  buildings  above 
recommended,  on  Pond  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bel- 
mont or  Keeley  Streets,  and  on  High  Street.  In  each 
of  these  districts  the  need  of  increase  of  school  accom- 
modations has  been  greatly  felt  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  continued  increase  of  population  in  these 
neighborhoods  renders  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  city  authorities  necessary. 
(signed) 

Horace  E.  Bartlett, 
John  T.  Desmond, 
William  H.  Underhill, 
James  A.  Huntington, 
Oliver  S.  Hubbard. 


Committee 
on 
School 
Houses. 


The  use  of  school  rooms  as  polling  places  is  not 
without  embarrassing  and  disagreeable  features.  The 
time  consumed  in  taking  up  and  replacing  the  seats  in 
addition  to  the  time  when  the  rooms  are  in  actual  use  for 
voting  purposes  makes  a  disturbance  of  three  days  at 
each  election,  and  the  odor  of  stale  tobacco  smoke,  and 
the  foul  stains  upon  the  floor,  linger  long  after  each 
ward  caucus. 
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ATTENDANCE. 


Although  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  shows  a  slight 
gain  this  year  in  comparison  with  preceding  years,  we 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  until  there  is  still  less  of  pre- 
ventable absence.  Illness  and  storms  and  severe 
weather  leave  a  black  record  on  the  school  registers, 
but  the  indifference  and  carelessness  of  pupils  and 
parents  also  leave  their  record  there. 

The  aggregate  of  absences  for  the  year  is  40,382 
school  days,  of  tardinesses,  8,243  cases.  The  per  cent, 
of  attendance  is  92.7,  while  in  1886  it  was  88,  in  1887, 
90,  and  in  1888,  92.4.  The  wise  regulation  of  the 
school  board  that  for  every  irregularity  in  attendance  a 
proper  written  excuse  must  be  provided  has  been  com- 
plied with  more  promptly  and  courteously  than  in 
former  years. 

In  the  matter  of  Truancy  the  present  condition  of 
the  schools  is  excellent. 

The  sending  of  one  habitual  truant,  who  was  also  a 
thief  and  a  source  of  corruption,  to  a  reformatory,  the 
bringing  of  another  boy  before  the  court  for  habitual 
truancy,  the  making  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Lawrence  Industrial  School  will  receive  our  truants, 
and  the  general  regulations  that  for  the  first  offence  a 
truant  shall  be  soundly  admonished,  for  the  second 
offence  flogged,  and  for  the  third  offence  brought  before 
the  court,  has  almost  eradicated  the  evil. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  in  a  most  satisfactory 
condition.  I  thought  it  proper  to  state  to  the  teachers 
my  own  views  on  this  important  subject  at  the  first 
meeting  that  I  held  with  them,  and  I  have  emphasized 
them  by  repetition  often  during  the  two  years  of  my 
superintendence7. 

The  teacher  is  enjoined  to  be  mistress  of  herself; 
to  be  in  herself  a  pattern  of  the  patience,  fidelity,  sereni- 
ty and  justice,  which  she  would  see  as  growing  virtues 
in  her  pupils;  in  language  to  be  a  "  well  of  English 
undefiled;"  in  voice,  carriage,  and  position,  a  model  of 
what  is  excellent.  In  the  dealing  with  such  sporadic 
cases  of  disobedience  as  may  occur,  she  is  to  consider 
the  matter  from  the  position  of  the  pupil  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  teacher,  and  make  the  treatment  such 
as  shall  help  the  good  impulses  within  the  child  to  out- 
balance the  evil  tendencies.  In  short  in  discipline  the 
developement  of  the  child  and  ultimate  results  are  to 
be  considered.  The  loud-voice,  impatient,  or  sarcastic 
autocrat,  to  whom  the  possession  of  power  means  the 
abuse  of  power,  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  school 
room,  as  the  weak  and  flaccid  individual  who  mistakes 
the  anarchy  of  weakness  for  the  law  of  kindness.  The 
true  disciplinarian  allies  kindness  with  firmness,  justice 
with  patience,  and  blends  all  with  that  love  that  looks 
to  the  best  means  of  developing  the  pupils  ultimately 
towards  the  "  stature  of  the  perfect  man." 
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In  our  schools  the  stick  is  not  banished,  because  it  is 
a  necessary  corrective  agent,  but  it  is  not  used  until 
other  means  have  been  tried  and  then  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  principals.  The  record  of  corporal 
punishments,  amounting  during  the  year  to  501,  includes 
all  punishments  whereby  discipline  is  enforced  by  the 
infliction  of  bodily  pain,  and  these  are  reported  with  the 
causes  therefor,  the  means  previously  tried,  and  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  to  the  superin- 
tendent. I  am  aware  that  in  certain  cities  corporal 
punishment  has  been  discontinued  and  the  use  of  the 
stick  forbidden,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  pernicious  sub- 
terfuges have  taken  the  place  of  the  use  of  the  rod.  So 
long  as  home  discipline  is  defective,  and  the  morals  and 
dispositions  of  children  faulty,  the  teachers  of  hetero- 
geneous masses  of  children  will  have  to  correct  abuses 
by  occasionally  adding  to  moral  suasion  nature's  own 
remedy,  bodily  pain. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Within  the  year  the  Lowell  Avenue  school,  which 
was  reduced  to  a  membership  of  six  pupils,  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  Ayers  Village  school,  as  within 
the  previous  year  the  school  on  Broadway  had  been 
consolidated  with  the  Ayers  Village  school,  and  that  at 
Corliss  Hill  with  the  Kenoza  Avenue  school.  This  has 
not  been  done  without  remonstrance  by  some  of  the 
citizens  residing  within  the  Broadway  and  Corliss  Hill 
districts.  It  is  but  natural  that  old  residents,  forgetting 
that  the  district  system  has  ceased  to  exist  and  district 
lines  no  longer  divide  one  section  from  another  should 
feel  somewhat  aggrieved  at  the  discontinuance  of  the 
school  in  their  "  district, "  and  the  transference  of  the 
pupils  to  some  other  school. 

In  the  three  schools  that  have  been  closed  the  small 
number  of  pupils,  the  irregular  attendance,  the  lack  of 
the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  that  larger  numbers  stimu- 
late, had  produced  a  condition  of  apathy.  The  good 
effect  of  making  these  schools  a  part  of  larger  schools 
was  seen  in  the  immediate  awakening  of  deeper  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  transferred.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  smaller  parish  schools,  with  such  convey- 
ance for  the  pupils  that  they  shall  feel  no  hardship  is 
the  best  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  condition.  In 
Concord  and  in  Quincy  this  has  been  done  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  although,  as  here,  objection  was  made  at 
first,  the  advantage  to  the  children  has  been  shown  to 
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be  so  great  that  all  opposition  has  been  overcome. 
Even  in  schools  numbering  about  thirty  pupils,  such  as 
the  North  Avenue,  and  North  Main  Street,  and  Kenoza 
Avenue  schools,  it  is  evident  that  both  teacher  and 
pupils  are  put  to  a  great  disadvantage  when  the  school 
is  divided  into  many  grades,  each  small  in  numbers. 
If  any  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the  few 
pupils  of  the  upper  grades  could  be  transferred  to  the 
large  grammar  schools,  it  would  be  both  a  relief  to  the 
crowded  parish  schools,  and  an  advantage  to  the  pupils 
transferred. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  December,  1889, 
the  Broadway  school  was  ordered  to  be  reopened,  it  ap- 
pearing to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  number  of  pupils  that  would  attend  the 
school  if  reopened  was  sufficiently  large  to  make  its 
opening  desirable. 
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GIFT  OF  FLAGS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 


In  December  the  city  received  a  generous  gift  of 
flags  for  the  school  buildings.  The  British  American 
Association  gave  one  to  the  Currier  school,  Mr. 
Perley  A.  Stone  one  to  the  High  school,  and  the  J.  O. 
U.  A.  M.  twenty-four,  one  for  each  of  the  other  school 
buildings.  Flying  from  their  flag-staffs  these  banners 
will  aid  in  stimulating  that  love  of  country  and  devotion 
to  its  interests  which  was  the  object  of  their  gift,  and 
will  symbolize  the  truth  that  the  common  schools  of 
the  country  form  the  bulwark  of  her  liberties 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


The  action  of  the  School  Board  in  the  matter  of 
securing  to  the  pupils  of  private  schools  an  education 
equal  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency  to  that  given  in 
the  public  schools  is  so  thoroughly  understood  that  no 
detailed  statement  of  it  need  be  included  in  this  report. 
Invested  with  the  responsibility  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  city,  the  Board  desired  and  sought  to 
secure  to  all  the  children  of  the  town  such  an  educa- 
tion as  it  believed  the  laws  of  the  state  demanded. 
When  persuasion  and  advice  were  disregarded,  the 
Board  used  such  methods  as  the  law  directs  that  it 
shall  use.  The  results  are  now  matters  of  history. 
The  cause  and  the  great  interests  involved  remain  un- 
changed. 

Such  pupils  from  the  St.  Joseph's  (French)  Paroch- 
ial school  as  apply  for  labor  certificates  show  no  evi- 
dence of  having  received  any  instruction  in  English  in 
that  school.  Some  remember  feebly  the  English  that 
they  learned  in  the  public  schools  previous  to  the 
opening  of  that  school,  but  the  majority  are  unable  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 
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EXAMINATIONS   FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 


In  admitting  to  the  High  school  two  examinations 
are  given.  The  papers  for  these  examinations  are  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent.  The  examination  papers, 
without  the  name  of  any  pupil,  and  distinguished  only 
by  a  number  assigned,  are  examined  and  marked  by 
the  teachers  of  the  High  school,  each  teacher  marking 
all  the  papers  of  some  one  subject.  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic and  History  are  marked  on  a  scale  of  300,  Spell- 
ing, Mental  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  on  a  scale  of 
200,  Music  and  Writing  with  Drawing  on  a  scale  of 
100.  The  average  of  these  marks  reduced  to  a  scale 
of  100  is  the  examination  mark.  The  principals  of  the 
schools  furnish  an  estimate  expressed  in  per  cent,  of 
each  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion,  and  the  average  of 
the  examination  mark,  and  the  teachers  estimate  is  the 
final  promotion  mark  for  each  pupil.  The  whole 
number  who  took  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
High  school  in  1889  was  146,  of  whom  120  were  ad- 
mitted. 

The  following  statement  shows  certain  facts  relating 
to  the  last  examinations  from  the  principal  schools 
sending  pupils  to  the  High  school: 
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In  reviewing  the  work  done  by  the  schools  during 
the  past  year  there  is  little  to  record  in  the  line  of 
change  or  experiment.  The  method  of  promoting 
without  stated  written  examinations, — the  scheme  of 
which  was  given  in  the  last  annual  report, — has  elimin- 
ated largely  the  evils  of  nervous  strain,  cramming,  and 
an  artificial  standard,  and  has  allowed  the  teaching  to 
seek  the  development  of  the  mind  and  its  powers, 
rather  than  the  cramming  of  the  memory  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in  mak- 
ing this  innovation.  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  kind 
of  culture  resulting  therefrom  which  shall  add  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  development  of  faculty 
in  such  measure  as  never  can  be  achieved  under  the 
cram  and  examine  method. 
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The  lengthening  of  the  school  session  has  been  also 
an  aid  to  sound  and  healthy  school  work;  the  teachers 
with  scarcely  an  exception  have  felt  in  it  a  relief  from 
the  crowding  of  school  exercises  and  found,  in  the  extra 
half  hour,  time  to  give  individual  help  and  to  inculcate 
correct  habits  of  study.  The  necessity  of  detaining  pu- 
pils after  school  and  of  requiring  home  study  has  been 
thereby  greatly  lessened.  There  have  been  some  objec- 
tions made,  but  the  great  mass  of  people  wish  the  time  of 
their  children  well  employed,  the  sessions  made  of 
such  length  as  shall  ensure  sound  work,  and  enough  of 
hard  work  set  as  a  task  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hab- 
its of  laziness.  I  hope  that  no  change  will  be  made 
in  the  length  of  school  sessions  as  now  established. 

Of  the  Evening  Schools  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
The  work  in  drawing  has  been  limited  to  the  course  in 
industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  which  the  law  makes 
imperative,  and  is  being  conducted  very  satisfactorily  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hersey  of  Boston. 

The  other  evening  instruction  schools  show  many  dis- 
couraging features  in  numbers  and  attendance,  although 
they  are  furnished  with  the  best  instructors  attainable, 
and  divided  into  classes  small  in  numbers,  it  is  yet  im- 
possible to  rouse  any  considerable  degree  of  interest 
amone  those  for  whom  such  schools  are  established. 

Thus  having  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
I  come  with  some  hesitation  to  the  ever  recurring 
problem  of  how  we  can  build  better.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  rank  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  and  I  believe  that  our  own  rank 
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with  the  best,  but  there  are  heights  accessible  which  we 
have  not  yet  reached.  The  newspaper  criticism  and 
the  criticism  of  observing  individuals  outside  the  ranks 
of  educators,  upon  certain  faults  and  failures  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  public  schools,  is  deserving  of  attention 
if  it  be  made  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  to  the  schools 
and  does  not  misrepresent  the  work  actually  done  by 
the  schools.  It  is  in  school  direction  often  difficult  to 
remedy  one  evil  without  establishing  a  greater  one,  so 
many  and  so  complicated  are  the  interests  involved. 
The  consideration  of  some  faults  which  are  remediable 
lies  properly  within  the  province  of  this  report,  and  I 
therefore  present  the  evil  and  its  possible  remedy  in 
sequence. 

It  is  true  that  we  make  no  provision  for  the  more 
rapid  advancement  of  the  brighter  pupil,  and  that  fail- 
ure in  promotion  means  the  retracing  of  a  whole  year's 
work,  whereby  often  hope  and  ambition  are  both 
blunted.  I  have  examined  with  much  interest  the 
method  by  which  the  School  Board  of  Newton  meets 
these  faults,  and  I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  schools  for  1888,  the  general 
features  of  their  plan. 

"  The  first  step  was  to  break  down  the  grade  lines  in  the  primary 
schools,  or  rather  to  make  them  less  prominent,  to  sub-divide  each  grade 
into  sections  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pupils  each,  and  to  assign  to  each 
room  three  sections,  thus  making  thirty  the  minimum  and  forty-five  the 
maximum  number  of  pupils  in  each  room.  The  pupils  in  each 
room  are  assigned  to  the  different  sections  according  to  their  proficiency, 
and  the  pupils  are  advanced  by  sections.  That  is,  the  section  rather 
than  the  grade  is  the  unit  of  promotion.     Each  section  moves  forward 
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without  regard  to  grade  lines.  Hence  a  room  may  at  any  time  have 
one  section  that  is  just  completing  the  prescribed  work  for  the  year, 
another  that  has  done  the  first  half  of  it,  and  still  another  that  is  just 
entering  upon  it.  In  some  rooms  two  sections  may  be  engaged  upon 
the  work  of  one  year,  and  the  third  section  upon  that  of  another. 
Advancement  by  grades  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  is  probably  the 
best  plan  for  the  mass  of  pupils,  but  works  a  hardship  to  the  individual 
pupil,  in  that  it  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  securing  an  ex- 
tra promotion,  no  matter  how  ambitious  and  capable  he  may  be. 

Advancement  by  sections,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  advantage  to  the 
individual  pupil,  as  the  transition  from  one  section  to  another  requires 
but  little  extra  effort,  and  makes  the  gaining  of  a  year  easy  of  accomp- 
lishment. 

The  adjustment  of  individual  promotions  in  the  higher  grades  is  a 
work  of  more  difficulty,  the  number  and  character  of  the  exercises 
preventing  so  minute  a  division  into  sections  as  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  plan  we  are  pursuing  in  the  grammar  grades  is  briefly  this  : 
Each  room  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  the  pupils  are  assigned  to 
the  one  or  the  other  section  according  to  their  proficiency.  The  pupils 
in  the  two  sections  may  belong  to  the  same  grade  or  they  may  repres- 
ent the  different  grades.  The  latter  arrangement  is  the  more  common 
and  is  not  without  its  advantages.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
each  grade  passes  over  all  the  work  prescribed  for  the  year  in  language 
and  arithmetic,  giving  attention  chiefly  to  the  most  important  principles 
and  their  application  in  the  simplest  forms  of  expression  and  computa- 
tion. The  last  half  of  the  year  is  given  to  a  more  minute  study  of  the 
ground  already  traversed,  together  with  a  more  extended  application  of 
principles.  This  adjustment  of  the  work  in  language  and  arithmetic 
enables  the  individual  pupil  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher 
at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  this  he  may  do  with  no 
loss  of  time,  with  little  friction,  and  without  the  omission  of  a  single 
principle  that  will  affect  his  future  progress  in  these  two  branches  of 
study.  In  other  words,  he  passes  through  two  grades  in  a  single  year, 
doing  the  work  of  one  grade  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  that  of  the 
next  higher  grade  the  last  half  of  the  year.  This  special  adjustment 
of  the  work  in  language  and  arithmetic  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
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nature  of  these  subjects,  each  principle  being  so  related  to  those  that 
precede  it  that  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  carry  in  his  mind  a  general  out- 
line of  the  entire  subject.  This  is  not  true  of  the  other  branches  of 
study,  such  as  geography,  history,  spelling,  etc.  It  is  of  little  moment 
which  hemisphere  is  studied  first,  which  continent  shall  have  the  pre- 
cedence, or  in  what  order  the  countries  of  a  given  continent  are 
studied.  The  work  in  these  branches  may  be  adjusted,  however,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  individual  promotions.  To 
accomplish  this  the  course  of  studies  should  be  arranged  in  circles,  and 
the  work  should  be  done  in  layers,  not  in  sections.  This  is  the  natural 
order  of  investigation  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  mental  de- 
velopement,  In  this  way  the  general  knowledge  of  a  subject  acquired 
in  one  grade  becomes  the  basis  of  a  more  minute  study  of  that  subject 
in  the  next  grade. 

************* 

The  conditions  of  promotions  in  every  case  are  punctual  and  con- 
stant attendance,  high  rank,  good  conduct,  good  health,  and  the  consent 
of  the  parents.  The  fourth  condition,  good  health,  has  been  required 
with  a  good  deal  of  strictness,  and  in  a  few  instances  we  have  thereby 
given  offence  to  parents  who  were  over-zealous  for  the  advancement  of 
their  children.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  parents  have  exercised  a  good 
deal  of  discrimination  and  in  several  instances  have  declined  the  pro- 
motion offered.  This  action  of  the  parents  has  occured  more 
frequently  in  the  case  of  girls  than  boys. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan  of  individual 
promotion  : 

First,  it  makes  a  proper  and  reasonable  provision  for  the  advance- 
ment of  those  pupils  who  are  more  gifted  than  their  fellows,  of  those 
who  are  more  mature  by  reason  of  age,  and  of  those  whose  physical 
strength  enables  them  to  endure  and  accomplish  more  than  the  average 
pupil. 

Second,  it  substitutes  stimulation  for  repression.  The  effect  of  this 
is  already  quite  marked.  Indeed,  there  is  danger  that  the  stimulating 
effect  will  work  an  injury  in  exceptional  cases,  and  it  is  on  this  side  that 
the  plan  needs  to  be  carefully  guarded. 
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Third,  it  leads  the  teacher  to  study  the  condition  and  needs  of  indi- 
vidual pupils. 

Fourth,  it  makes  it  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  year  should  be 
entered  upon  without  delay.  Reviews  that  have  heretofore  consumed 
so  much  time  are  now  interwoven  with  the  regular  work  so  far  as  they 
are  found  to  be  needful.  It  is  the  tendency  of  many  teachers  to 
regard  no  work  as  thoroughly  done  that  has  not  received  the  stamp  of 
their  personal  approval.  Hence  much  time  that  should  be  given  to  the 
allotted  work  is  wasted  in  a  tedious  preparation  for  it.  The  result  is 
that  the  regular  work  of  the  year  is  crowded  into  a  few  months,  what 
is  quickly  learned  is  as  quickly  forgotten,  there  is  little  time  for  diges- 
tion and  assimilation,  tbe  long  vacation  intervenes,  and  the  pupil 
resumes  his  place  to  repeat  the  same  process  of  review,  hurry,  and  cram 
till  the  end  of  the  course  is  reached.  I  believe  that  the  poor  results 
that  are  seen  in  our  schools,  and  especially  in  arithmetic,  are  largely 
due  to  the  vicious  practice  that  I  have  described. 

Fifth,  it  gives  the  pupil  larger  opportunities  for  personal  application, 
mind  and  character  being  developed  by  what  the  pupil  does,  not  by 
what  is  done  for  him. 

Sixth,  it  assures  the  parents  that  the  individual  is  no  longer  absorbed 
in  the  mass,  and  thus  more  fully  enlists  their  interest  and  co-opperation. 

I  hope  that  the  School  Board  will  examine  carefully 
the  above  statement  of  the  Newton  plan.  Modified 
as  discussion  may  show  to  be  wise,  it  furnishes  a  par- 
tial remedy  for  one  great  charge  against  the  public 
school  system:  its  rigid  inflexibility,  and  its  failure  to 
recognize  the  individual. 

A  second  remediable  evil  is  the  present  condition  of 
the  course  in  English.  The  reaction  from  the  old 
method  of  teaching  English  grammar,  with  its  tedious 
and  often  meaningless  repetition  of  cumbersome  techni- 
cal phrases,  has  passed  almost  to  the  limit  of  teaching 
correct  speech,  only,  and  that  by  the  imitation  by  the 
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pupil  of  the  models  set  by  the  teacher.  Thereby  we 
have  gained  much,  for  we  teach  by  constant  practice 
the  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  and  we  have 
lost  much,  by  allowing  the  old  drill  in  analysis, 
and  in  grammatical  principles  and  rules,  the  basis 
of  English  grammar,  and  the  foundation  of  power 
in  discriminating,  to  fall  into  disuse.  There  is  no 
branch  of  grammar  school  study  concerning  which 
there  is  greater  discord  among  educators  than  the 
teaching  of  English.  To  join  what  was  profitable  in 
the  old  method  to  what  is  excellent  in  the  new  seems 
wisest.  To  let  the  science  of  the  language  and  its 
correct  use  keep  company,  to  begin  with  the  analysis 
of  simple  sentences  and  the  teaching  of  simple  laws, 
and  make  the  work  more  difficult  as  the  logical  power 
is  developed,  and  at  the  last,  either  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  grammar  school  course  or  the  earlier  part  of  the 
high  school  course  to  study  somewhat  the  history  of  the 
language,  is  to  give  no  undue  prominence  to  our  mother 
tongue.  The  course  of  study  in  English  might  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  progressive  from  its  beginning  in  the 
grammar  schools  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course, 
broadening  to  embrace  the  history  of  the  language,  the 
study  of  words,  Rhetoric,  and  the  literature  of  English 
and  American  authors. 

The  transition  from  the  grammar  school  and  its 
methods  to  the  high  school  and  its  methods  is  so  great 
and  so  abrupt  that  many  stumble  on  the  threshold  of 
the  higher  course.  At  present  the  relation  of  the  high 
to  the  grammar  schools  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
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university  to  the  high  school.  To  create  a  stronger 
sympathy  in  methods  between  these  two  parts  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  to  make  the  change  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  less  abrupt,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
The  shaping  of  the  course  in  English  as  above  suggest- 
ed, and  of  a  similar  course  in  history,  and  the  establish- 
ing of  a  certain  sympathy  in  methods  between 
these  two  schools,  would  do  much  towards  remedying 
the  abruptness  of  the  change  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  school. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  too  great  a  variety  in  work 
and  possibly  too  much  work  to  be  done  well  is  included 
in  the  course  for  the  first  year  in  the  high  school.  It  is 
not  merely  a  problem  of  how  many  hours  a  child  may 
study  and  recite  each  day  without  injury  to  his  health, 
but  of  the  limit  of  work  that  is  best  for  the  mind. 
Rest,  and  time  to  make  its  own  the  food  that  is  furnished 
it,  are  necessary  for  mind  and  body  alike. 

To  use  an  extreme  illustration,  the  child  who  passes 
at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  from  the  unknown  quantities  of 
Algebra  to  the  principles  of  Civil  Government,  then 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  truths  of 
History,  and  thereafter  to  Singing  and  Latin,  with  no 
intermediate  moments  for  digestion  or  preparation, 
thence  immediately  home  to  dinner  and  to  sit  down  to 
the  preparation  of  the  next  clay's  lessons,  has  some 
ground  for  complaint.  Again,  the  haste  with  which 
important  eras  or  topics  are  treated  is  an  evil.  When 
but  two  or  three  days  can  be  given  to  the  Elizabethan 
age  in  English  history  it  shows  an  undue  crowding  of 
school  work  which  demands  a  remedy. 
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The  teachers  are  not  blameworthy  for  the  existence 
of  these  evils,  for  they  carry  out  a  system  devised  by 
others.  To  leave  unrecognized  their  fidelity,  their  con- 
scientious and  untiring  labors  would  be  unjust;  to 
them  largely  is  due  the  good  results  from  the  present 
course,  to  them  will  be  due  the  more  excellent  results 
from  a  broader  but  more  simple  one. 

For  the  overcrowding  of  work  in  the  High  school 
the  only  remedies  that  exist  are  the  diminishing  of  the 
number  of  branches  taught  or  the  extending  of  the 
course.  We  shall  educate  certainly  more  helpfully  and 
heartily  and  less  superficially,  when  we  attempt  less 
or  take  more  time. 

With  machine  methods,  where  masses  are  moved 
with  military  precision  along  the  paths  of  education,  I 
have  little  sympathy.  Only  so  far  as  economy  compels 
us  are  we  justified  in  neglecting  the  individuals  that 
make  up  the  mass,  and  we  shall  exercise  a  truer 
economy  when  we  so  limit  the  number  in  each  mass 
that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  make  each  pupil,  mind, 
body  and  heart, 'the  object  of  especial  thought. 

In  this  coming  festival  year  of  the  old  town,  when, 
with  such  processions  and  celebrations  as  its  hills  never 
before  have  seen,  we  celebrate  the  material  and  social 
advancement  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  should 
rejoice  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  we  yet  seek 
first  the  same  object  in  teaching  and  training  which 
the  fathers  so  wisely  declared," — in  the  purposes  of 
knowledge,  in  the  love  of  justice  and  generosity  and 
patriotism,  in  respect  for  themselves,  and  in  obedience 
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to  authority,  and  honor  for  man  and  reverence  for 
God."  Bearing  in  mind  this  great  object  of  all  train- 
ing, and  remembering  as  Emerson  states  it  for  us 
"  —  the  wheat  thou  sowest  be  Souls," — I  hope  that 
we  may  work  in  the  utmost  sympathy,  and  be  guided 
only  by  the  highest  wisdom  in  the  ministry  of  our  high 
trusts. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

December  31,  1889. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   OF  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Albert  L.  Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

Dear  Sir:  The  school-year  that  closed  July  2nd, 
1889,  was  without  marked  changes  in  the  work  of  the 
High  School.  The  recommendations  made  a  year  ago 
with  regard  to  simplifying  the  course  of  study,  were 
adopted  with  beneficial  results.  Still  further  simplifi- 
cation, however,  is  desirable  if  the  best  use  of  the 
pupil's  time  and  strength  is  sought. 

There  is  a  common  tendency  in  these  days  to  add 
more  and  more  to  the  number  of  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools.  There  are  two  branches  —  each  admirable  in 
its  place  —  that  are  even  now  seeking  admission  to  the 
curriculum,  Physical  Training  and  Manual  Training. 
Both  have  won  for  themselves  abroad  ample  recogni- 
tion, and,  in  our  own  country,  have  earnest  advocates. 
Other  subjects,  intrinsically  as  deserving,  are  pressing 
their  claims  for  a  share  in  already  overloaded  pro- 
grammes. There  are  two  answers  to  such  demands. 
If  the  schools  are  to  assume,  or  rather,  to  have  laid 
upon  them  more  and  more  of  what  have  been  thought 
the  functions  of  the  home,  they  can  reasonably  fulfil 
the  increased  obligations  only  when  they  receive  a 
proportionately  larger  share  of  the  scholar's  time. 
Such  is  the  answer  made  by  the  European  schools, 
where  at  least  thirty  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  the 
school-room  for  more  than  ten  months  of  the  year. 
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But  then,  the  pupil's  out-of-schoo!  life  is  far  simpler 
than  ours.  The  so-called  claims  of  society  upon  him 
are  much  narrower,  and  ample  time  is  found  for 
healthful  recreation  and  needful  rest.  While  such  a 
regime  seems  to  make  excessive  demands  upon  the 
energies  of  youth,  it  certainly  shows  how  much  in 
earnest  are  those  who  follow  it,  and  explains,  in  part, 
at  least,  why  the  French  or  German  lad  is  ready  for 
his  life-work  a  year  or  more  earlier  than  is  the  Amer- 
ican. 

The  other  answer  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  teach,  in  the  years  allotted  to  school-life, 
everything  that  it  is  desirable  for  youth  to  learn,  —  and 
then  to  restrict,  without  really  narrowing  the  course  of 
study  from  the  lowest  Primary  grades  through  those  of 
the  Intermediate  and  Secondary  schools.  As  has  been 
said  of  the  latter,  "The  true  principal  of  the  secondary 
education  does  not  call  for  the  offer  of  a  great  variety 
of  studies,  either  prescribed  or  elective,  but,  for  a 
thorough  and  long-continued  discipline  in  a  very  few 
judiciously  selected  and  representative  studies." 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  teacher  has  to-day 
to  meet  is  the  growing  multiplicity  of  subjects.  Cram- 
ming is  then  the  only  resource,  and  there  will  be  no 
lessening  of  the  deserved  complaint  against  cramming 
till  this,  its  chief  cause,  is  removed.  Even  the  best 
teaching  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  pains-takinir  study 
on  the  pupils'  part,  and  for  the  habit  of  self-reliance  in 
mastering  difficulties,  which  it  is  the  especial  province 
of  true  education  to  foster.    It  is  almost  impossible  to 
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overestimate  the  importance  of  this  self-reliance  in 
forming  a  true,  strong  character,  which,  combined  with 
intelligence  and  health,  is  a  great  part  of  the  real  prep- 
aration for  life,  and  a  prime  factor  of  success.  Good 
schools  are  our  surest  guarantee  of  good  citizenship 
and  good  government,  for,  as  a  late  writer  has  said, 
"We  must  look  to  schools  for  a  renewal  of  simplicity 
of  life;  for  training  in  truth  and  moral  courage;  for  real 
intellectual  training;  for  giving  men  the  power  of  hard 
thought,  of  seeing  things  as  they  are;  and  not  giving 
only  a  superficial  culture  and  a  positive  distaste  for  the 
unsymmetrical  facts  of  life." 

For  these  reasons  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  course 
of  study  both  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  High  School 
and  to  the  work  leading  up  to  the  High  School,  made 
simpler  and  so  stronger. 

The  increase  in  numbers  that  marked  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  September,  1888,  was  yet  more  pro- 
nounced last  September.  The  total  enrolment  last 
year  was  199,  while  during  the  current  year  it  is  251; 
an  increase  of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  This 
sudden  growth  made  necessary  an  increase  in  the 
teaching  force,  and  Miss  Annie  S.  Woodman, 
of  the  class  of  1885,  and  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College,  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  the  department 
of  History. 

Instruction  in  Military  Tactics  has  also  been  pro- 
vided for  those  who  desire  it,  and  a  battalion  formed, 
in  which  about  seventy-five  boys  are  enrolled. 
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A  list  of  the  gifts  the  school  has  received  during 
the  year  will  be  found  below. 

Very  respectfully, 

CLARENCE  E.  KELLEY. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


From  the  Ladies'  Book  Club: 

A  photograph  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles. 

From  the  Alumni  Association: 
Photographs  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  Erectheum. 
Theatre  of  Dionysus,  at  Athens. 
Temple  of  Wingless  Victory. 
Portion  of  the  Cerameicus. 
North  Porch  of  the  Erectheum. 
Slabs  from  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
Panorama  of  Athens. 
Corinth  and  the  Acro-Corinthus. 
Marathon. 
Tiryns. 

Sparta  and  Mt.  Taygetus. 
Homer. 

From  Mr.  Perley  A.  Stone: 
A  United  States  Flag. 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF   PUPILS,   SEPTEMBER,  1889. 


First  Year  Class, 

i5  y 

ears, 

7 

Second  "       "          .  . 

16 

u 

6 

Third    "  . 

17 

u 

2 

Fourth  "       "  . 

18 

u 

7 

Class  graduating  June,  1889, 

19 

u 

2 

NUMBER   OF  PUPILS   IN  THE   SEVERAL    COURSES,  DEC. 

20,  1889. 


i  st  year. 

2d. 

3^ 

4th 

Total 

College  course,        .  - 

4 

9 

9 

22 

Eng.  and  class  course,  78 

25 

34 

16 

153 

English  course,       .  16 

13 

6 

3 

38 

Partial  courses,       .  7 

3 

2 

12 

Special  courses, 

1 

5 

4 

Number  examined  for  admission,  June,  1889, 

146 

"  admitted, 

120 

"  entered, 

92 

"             "       from  schools 

outsid 

e  the 

city., 

8 

NUMBER  GRADUATED,  JUNE,  1 889. 

College  course,  ......  5 

English  and  classical  course,  .  .  .  13 
Partial  courses, 

Special  course,            .....  2 
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NUMBER  ENTERING  COLLEGE,  ETC. 

Amherst  College,  .....  i 

Harvard        "  .....  i 

Smith           "    i 

Tufts            "    i 

Williams      "  .....  i 

Training  School,  73 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   OF  THE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Albert  L.  Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  The  work  of  the  Training  School  has 
progressed  during  the  past  year  with  no  interruptions. 

By  limiting  the  entering  class  of  pupil  teachers  to 
four  members,  and  confining  the  work  of  substituting 
to  the  second  class,  the  four  grades  can  be  given  in 
charge  of  the  seniors  with,  as  a  rule,  no  change  for  six 
months.  This  arrangement  has  been  tried  since 
September  last  and  makes  possible  greater  regularity 
of  normal  classes,  and  more  systematic  division  and 
supervision  of  the  practice  teaching.  While  substitu- 
ting is  an  important  privilege  for  the  pupil  teachers,  it 
ought  never  to  be  considered  the  principal  work  of  the 
School.  Pupil  teachers  must  have  opportunity  for 
studying  the  theory  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  a 
good  standard  of  work  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge 
must  be  preserved,  if  the  School  is  to  be  of  the  most 
benefit  to  all  its  members  and,  through  its  graduates, 
to  the  schools  of  the  City.  Such  a  standard  of  work 
can  only  be  preserved  when  the  grades  are  in  the 
charge  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  pupil 
teachers  —  the  members  of  the  senior  class. 

The  following  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  for 
the  normal  classes: 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Junior  Class.  —  Reading.  Arithmetic. 
Second  Class.  —  Psychology  and  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching. 

Junior  and  Second  Classes  united,  First  Term. — 
Geography.  School  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Haverhill.  Penmanship.  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.  Nature  and  design  of  Object  Lessons;  fol- 
lowed by  lessons  upon  color,  and  first  lessons  in 
Botany  and  Zoology. 

Junior  and  Second  Classes  united,  Second  Term. — 
Language.  Object  Lessons.  Drawing  and  Form. 
History  of  Education. 

Number  of  graduates  for  the  year   4 

Number  of  the  above  graduates  now  teaching,  3 

Number  of  pupil  teachers  admitted,   7 

Number  of  pupil  teachers  now  in  the  school,  .  10 
Number  of  substitutes  furnished  by  the  school,  18 
Average  time  substitutes  have  served,  days,  .  44 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CORA  A.  NEWTON,  Principal. 
Haverhill  Dec.  31,  1889. 

NOTE  :  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Training  School,  holding 
diplomas  of  graduation  from  a  four  year's  course  in  the  Haverhill  High 
School  or  any  high  school  of  equal  standing,  may  be  admitted  without 
examination.  But  all  others  must  pass  a  successful  examination  in 
English  Language,  English  Literature,  General  History,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Modern  Geography,  Physiology  and  School 
Hygiene,  Drawing,  and  Vocal  Music. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 


To  the  Superintendent  o  f  Public  Schools : 

Sir:  The  work  of  the  Truant  Officer  during  the 
past  year  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
Children  come,  and  go,  but  unfortunately  there  are 
many  parents  who  are  careless  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  constant  attendance  at  school.  Until 
these  parents  are  radically  changed,  truancy  and 
absence  from  school  must  be  expected,  and  a  Truant 
Officer  be  a  necessity.  The  record  for  the  past  year 
is  very  satisfactory.  There  were  1325  cases  of  absence 
reported  to  the  Truant  Officer  by  the  teachers  during 
the  year  1888,  while  there  were  only  1050  cases  so  re- 
ported during  the  year  1889.  A  large  number  of  cases 
of  contagious  diseases  have  been  reported,  and  their 
cause  will  explain  many  cases  of  absence  from  school. 
There  were  sixty-four  cases  of  truancy  investigated 
during  the  year.  Two  of  these  were  brought  before 
the  court,  one  being  placed  on  probation  for  three 
months,  and  the  other  sentenced  to  the  Industrial 
School  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  for  two  years. 

In  some  few  cases  obstinate  parents  have  caused  the 
Truant  Officer  some  trouble  by  neglecting  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  Prompt  and  decisive  action  in 
bringing  these  parents  to  justice  has  had  the  desired 
effect  and  all  such  cases  have  been  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed. In  the  matter  of  children  returned  from 
wandering  on  the  streets,  and  children  illegally  work- 
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ing  in  factories  there  has  been  improvement,  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  steady  gain  in  the 
right  direction,  and  that  the  evils  of  truancy,  and 
absence  from  school  are  in  a  certain  degree  being 
overcome.  In  most  of  the  cases  where  minor  children 
have  been  employed  in  factories  the  manufacturers  are 
not  at  fault,  the  children  being  general  hired  by  some 
sub-contractor.  If  the  manufacturers  would  notify  their 
foremen  and  overseers  to  look  after  these  sub-con- 
tractors this  evil  would  be  greatly  abated.  The  follow- 
ing statement  will  more  fully  explain  the  work  done: 


Number  of  Schools  visited,   1184 

"  absence  reported  by  teachers  .  .  .  1050 
"        absence  without  permission  of  .  .  . 

parents   64 

"        second  offence   9 

"        third  offence   9 

"        parents  or  guardians  notified  .  .  .  1076 

"        pupils  returned  from  street  ....  10 

"        arrests   2 

"        prosecutions   8 

"       cases   contagious   diseases  inves- 
tigated   226 

"       factories  visited   83 

"        cases  children    working  without 

certificate   14 

"       employers  warned   14 
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To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  all  school 
officials  my  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  gratefully 
tendered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  O.  MARBLE, 

Truant  Officer. 
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TABLE    SHOWING    THE    COMPARATIVE    COST    OF  THE 
DIFFERENT   SCHOOLS   IN  THE  CITY. 
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1:0.00 

4IO.9O 

7q8^.I  q 
/  7^0  j 

439 

18.16 

Currier,   -    -    -  - 

6856.35 

360.00 

493.99 

100.00 

60O.69 

84I  I.03 

4D3 

18.I7 

School  Street,  - 

4524.30 

270.00 

86.98 

80.00 

4yy 51 

C460.6C; 

z77 

I9.7I 

Groveland  Street,  - 

2168.OO 

250.00 

133.23 

40.00 

242.24 

2833.47 

i6c 

I7.17 

Whittier,      -    -  - 

2161.50 

166.67 

167.37 

37-^0 

0 1  J 

O/i  a8 

2627.1:2 

142 

18.50 

Portland  Street, 

2358-50 

250.00 

277-15 

50.00 

14552 

308l.I7 

209 

I4.74 

Wingate,      -    -  - 

3302.OO 

300.00 

436-59 

50.00 

106.80 

4195-39 

224 

18.73 

Bovvlev,  -    -    -  - 

2496.OO 

240.00 

^c  1 .77 

CO. 00 

69.40 

^207  I  7 

210 

I5-27 

Chestnut  Street, 

2095  OO 

180.00 

1  CQ.qo 

JO  J 

^o.oo 

56. 1  I 

2C  IQ.61 

{63 

15-75 

Locust  Street,  - 

1000.00 

140.00 

IOC. 07 

J  71 

1  q.oo 

44-74 

I  ^OC.7  I 

1 00 

13.06 

Pond  Street,     -  - 

606.50 

64.50 

43-78 

10.00 

13-37 

738.15 

55 

I342 

Tiltons  Corner,  -  - 

504.50 

64.50 

39-14 

10.00 

34  73 

652.87 

35 

18.64 

Monument  Street,  - 

995.00 

107.00 

122.71 

"'i-33 

I33604 

73 

18.30 

Ayers  Village,  -  - 
North  Broadway,  - 

739.20 

70.50 

43-78 

113.52 

967.OO 

51 

18.97 

446.90 

48.00 

45.26 

36.27 

57643 

33-91 

♦Lowell  Avenue,  - 

.  314  50 

27.00 

26.31 

24-54 

392-35 

32.69 

North  Avenue,  -  - 

500.00 

43.00 

3274 

23.01 

59875 

27 

22.18 

North  Main  Street, 

500.00 

33-75 

26.75 

38.96 

599  46 

32 

18.67 

Rocks  Village,  -  - 

944.00 

120.00 

61.86 

5°-49 

1176.35 

48 

24-5 1 

Kenoza  Avenue,  - 

477-5° 

56.00 

3378 

28.48, 

595-76 

25 

23.82 

Mill  Vale,         -  - 

420.00 

43.00 

20.08 

23.27 

506.35 

17 

29.79 

Saunders  Hill,  -  - 

399.00 

45.00 

19-57 

1 3*7 

476.74 

14 

34-05 

Ev'n'g  School,  males, 

962.50 

30.00 

49.09 

1041.59 

133 

"          "  girls, 

240.00 

1 8.0c 

5-94 

263.94 

"     Drawing  Cl's, 

225.00 

1 8.0c 

17-95 

260.95 

"     Book-'ing  " 

118.00 

14.0c 

5-79 

13777 

*Opcn  only  7  months. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  CORPS  OF  TEACHERS. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Mr.  Fred  Gowing,  principal,  School  Street  school. 

Miss  Fannie  H.  Flanders,  6th  grade,  Winter  Street  school. 

Miss  Carrie  F.  Kelsea,  5th  grade,  Winter  Street  school. 

Miss  Anna  L.  French,  principal,  Groveland  Street  school. 

Miss  Abbie  I.  Nelson,  3rd  grade,  Whittier  school. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Hayes,  principal,  Bowley  school. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Haynes,  Mill  Vale  school. 

Miss  Mary  F.  M.  Raymond,  Rocks  Village  school. 

Miss  Anna  N.  Peaslee,  Rocks  Village  school. 

Mr.  Walter  O.  Cartwright,  2nd  sub-master,  High  school. 


Mr.  Frank  P.  McGregor,  principal,  School  Street  school. 

Miss  Claribel  Cxerrish,  assistant,  High  School. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Woodman,  special  assistant,  High  school. 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Hayes.  8th  grade,  Currier  school. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Evans,  5  th  and  6th  grade,  Groveland  Street  school. 

Miss  Grace  G.  Fuller,  assistant,  Whitter  school. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Reed,  1st  grade,  Bowley  school. 

Miss  Annie  F.  McKenna,  1st  grade,  Bowley  school. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Milles,  prim,  deparment,  Rocks  Village  school. 


ELECTIONS. 


JUL  3 


1920 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1890. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

piVfRsnr  oFrtwfs^Rr 

OF  THE 

JUL  3  1920 

SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

UBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

For  The  Year  Ending,  December  31,  1890, 


HAVERHILL,  MASS.  : 

MITCHELL  &  HOYT,  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS. 
1891. 


SCHOOL  BOARD,  1890. 


Hon.  THOMAS  E.  BURNHAM,  Mayor, 


Chairman  ex-officio. 


ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


WARD  ONE. 

JOHN  W.  TJLTON, 
WILLIAM  D.  HOLDEN, 
ROBERT  D.  TRASK. 


WARD  FOUR. 

GEORGE  H.  GREENMAN, 
J.  A.  HUNTINGTON, 
CARLETON  F.  HOW. 


WARD  TWO. 

ANNIE  M.  WHEELER, 
OLIVER  S.  HUBBARD, 
MAURICE  D.  CLARKE. 


WARD  FIVE. 

HORACE  E.  BARTLETT, 
CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY, 
HOMER  BROOKS. 


WARD  THREE. 

MARTIN  L.  STOVER, 
LEYANDER  J.  YOUNG, 
HUGH  DONAHUE. 


WARD  SIX. 

LUTHER  EMERSON, 
ENOCH  H.  HOWES, 
WILLIAM  H.  UNDERHILL 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

HIRAM  O.  MARBLE,  Truant  Officer. 


SCHOOL  BOARD,  1891. 


Hon.  THOMAS  E.  BURNHAM,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


WARD  ONE. 

WILLIAM  D.  HOLDEN, 
ROBERT  D.  TRASK, 
JOHN  W.  TILTON. 

WARD  TWO. 

OLIVER  S.  HUBBARD, 
MAURICE  D.  CLARKE, 
ANNIE  M.  WHEELER. 

WARD  THREE. 

LEYANDER  J.  YOUNG, 
HUGH  DONAHUE, 
CHARLES  E  DURANT. 


WARD  FOUR. 

JAMES  A.  HUNTINGTON, 
CARLETON  F.  HOW, 
GEORGE  H.  GREENMAN. 

WARD  FIVE. 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY, 
HOMER  BROOKS, 
HORACE  E.  BARTLETT, 

WARD  SIX. 

ENOCH  H.  HOWES, 
WILLIAM  H.  UNDERHILL, 
LUTHER  EMERSON. 


THE  MAYOR,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT,  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

Superintendent's  office,  High  School  Building.  Office  hours:  8.30 
to  9.30  A.  M.,  and  4.30  to  5.00  P.  M.,  each  school  day. 


HIRAM  O.  MARBLE,  Truant  Officer. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  COMMITTEES, 
\   

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


SALARIES. 

James  A.  Huntington,  Oliver  S.  Hubbard, 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  Enoch  H.  Howes, 

Leyander  J.  Young. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 
Luther  Emerson,  Maurice  D.  Clarke, 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  Annie  M.  Wheeler. 

The  Secretary,  ex-officio. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  John  W.  Tilton, 

James  A.  Huntington,  Leyander  J.  Young 

Annie  M.  Wheeler. 

MUSIC. 

Enoch  H.  Howes,  William  D.  Holden, 

Charles  H.  Bradley. 

TRUANCY. 

Oliver  S.  Hubbard,  Robert  D.  Trask, 

James  A.  Huntington. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Leyander  J.  Young,  Hugh  Donahue, 

William  H.  Underbill. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

John  W.  .Tilton,  Horace  E.  Bartlett, 

Maurice  D.  Clark,  Carleton  F.  How, 

Annie  M.  Wheeler 

WINTER  STREET. 

Leyander  J.  Young,  John  W.  Tilton, 

William  D.  Holden. 

CURRIER. 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  Horace  E.  Bartlett, 

'  Luther  Emerson. 

SCHOOL  STREET. 

Maurice  D.  Clarke,  Oliver  S.  Hubbard, 

George  H.  Greenman. 

J.  C.  TILTON. 
Horace  E.  Bartlett,  John  W.  Tilton, 

Charles  E.  Durant. 

T.  E.  BURNHAM 
Carleton  F.  How,  Enoch  H.  Howes, 

Maurice  D.  Clarke. 

TRAINING. 

William  D.  Holden,  Oliver  S.  Hubbard, 

Charles  E.  Durant,  Homer  Brooks, 

Luther  Emerson,  Robert  D.  Trask, 

Carleton  F.  How. 
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BOWLET. 

Homer  Brooks,  William  H.  Underbill, 

William  D.  Holden. 

CHESTNUT  STREET. 

Oliver  S.  Hubbard,  Annie  M,  Wheeler, 

James  A.  Huntington. 

WLNGATE. 

William  H.  Underbill,  Hugh  Donabue, 

Charles  H.  Bradley. 

LOCUST  STREET. 
Hugh  Donahue,  Leyander  J.  Young. 

PRIMROSE  STREET. 
Hugh  Donahue. 

POND  STREET. 
Carleton  F.  How. 

TILTON's  CORNER. 
George  H.  Greenman. 

MONUMENT  STREET  AND  LOWELL  AVENUE. 
Charles  E.  Durant,  Homer  Brooks. 

NORTH  BROADWAY,  BROADWAY,  AND  AYERS  VILLAGE. 
Homer  Brooks,  Charles  H.  Bradley. 

WHITTIER  SCHOOL. 

Enoch  H.  Howes,  Robert  D.  Trask, 

William  H.  Underhill. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


GROVE  LAND  STREET. 

Annie  M.  Wheeler,  George  H.  Greenman, 

Homer  Brooks. 

NORTH  AVENUE  AND  NORTH  MAIN  STREET. 
Luther  Emerson,  William  H.  Underbill. 

MILL  VALE,  SAUNDERS  HILL,  AND  ROCKS  VILLAGE. 

Luther  Emerson  George  H.  Greenman, 

William  D.  Holden. 

CORLISS  HILL  AND  KENOZA  AVENUE. 
Robert  D.  Trask,  James  A.  Huntington. 

EVENING  INSTRUCTION 

Maurice  D.  Clarke,  Hugh  Donahue. 

Robert  D.  Trask. 

EVENING  DRAING. 

Charles  E.  Durant,  Carleton  F.  How, 

John  W.  Tilton. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  the  (Board  of  School 
Committee  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  conformity  to  the  Regulations 
of  the  School  Board,  I  respectfully  present  a  report  of 
the  progress  of  the  Schools  during  the  year  1890,  and 
of  their  present  condition,  with  such  comments  and 
suggestions  as  seem  to  me  deserving  of  your  consider- 
ation, and  such  accompanying  statistics  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  report,  or  useful  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


POPULATION,  VALUATION  AND  SCHOOL 

CENSUS. 

I. 

Population  of  the  city,  census  of  1890,   27,320 

Valuation  of  the  city,  1890,   $17,870,772.00 

II. 

Number  of  children  in  the  city.  May  1 ,  1890,  between 

five  and  fifteen  years  old,   4,387 

Distributed  as  follows  : 

Ward  One,   303 

Ward  Two,   315 

Ward  Three,   630 

Ward  Four,   723 

Ward  Five,   1491 

Ward  Six,   925 

Increase  since  May  1,  1889,   286 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools,  De- 
cember, 1890,   3,253 

Approximate  number  enrolled  in  private  schools,  .  1 ,000 

Number  of  labor  certificates  given  during  1890,  .  138 

NOTE  —In  connection  with  this  table  it  should  be  stated  that  many  children  do  not 
enter  the  schools  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools 
includes  many  who  are  ahove  fifteen  years  of  age. 

HI. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

For  the  High  School,   1 

For  Grammar  Schools,   5 

For  Primary  Schools,   10 

For  Union  Schools,   12 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  11 

Whole  number  School  Buildings,  •  •  •  .  .  28 

Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  Buildings,   9 

Grammar  Schools  in  Primary  School  Buildings,   3 

Whole  number  rooms  occupied,  December  31,  1890,  ....  90 

Rooms  unoccupied  in  the  city  are  as  follows  : 

Primrose  street,   1 

John  street,   2 

Cedar  street,   1 

Corliss  Hill,   1 

Lowell  avenue,   1 

IV. 
SCHOOLS. 

High  School,   1 

Grammar  Schools,   5 

Grades  in  Grammar  Schools,   34 

Primary  Schools,   8 

Different  number  grades  in  Primary  Schools,   37 

Union  Schools   12 

Evening  Instruction  Schools,   3 

Evening  Drawiug  Schools,   1 

V. 

TEACHEKS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School,  December  31,  1890  ; 

males,  3  ;  females,  5,   8 

Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools,  as  follows  : 

Principals  —  males,  2  ;  females,  3,  .   .  .   .  5 

Principals'  assistants,   4 

Regular  assistants,   24 

Special  assistants,   1 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools,  as  follows : 

Principals  —  females,   4 

Principals'  assistants,   2 

Special  assistants,   1 

Training  teachers,   8 

Other  Primary  teachers,   26 

Number  teachers  in  Union  Schools,   12 

Special  assistant  in  Union  Schools,   1 

Average  number  teachers  in  Evening  School,   13 

Special  teacher  of  music,   1 

Total  number  teachers  employed  in  the  Schools,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1890,  including  eight  training  teachers  and 

fifteen  teachers  in  Evening  Schools,   112 

Same  in  December  31,  1889,  '.  108 

VI. 
PUPILS. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  enrollment  from  September,  1889,  to  June  30,  1890,  3,779 

Increase  from  1889,   310 

Average  number  belonging,   2,977 

Increase  from  1889,   238 

Average  daily  attendance,   2,715 

Increase  from  188iJ,   174 

Per  cent  of  attendance,   91.2 

♦Decrease  over  1889,   1.4 

Half  days  absence  of  pupils,   91,927 

Number  cases  of  tardiness,   6,889 

Number  cases  of  dismissal,   5,022 

Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  High  School  from  Grammar 

Schools,   119 

♦Due  to  epidemic,  "The  Grip." 
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Number  pupils  who  entered  High  School  from  Grammar 


Schools,   99 

Number  pupils  who  joined  High  School  from  other  than 

city  Schools,   12 

Number  pupils  who  were  graduated  from  High  School, 

July,  1890:    Total,   32 

College  course,   8 

English  and  Classical  course,  .  .  21 

Partial  course,   2 

Special  course,    1 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Instruction  : 

Total  enrollment,  fall  term,  1890,   402 

Average  nightly  attendance,  fall  term,  1890,  ....  327 
Drawing : 

Total  enrollment,  fall  term,  1890,   43 

Average  nightly  attendance,   22 

Approximate  number  pupils  enrolled  in  Private  Schools, 

December  31,  1890,   1,000 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled  in  all  Day  Schools  in  the 

city,  December,  1890,   4,253 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
December,  1890. 


First  year,  (primary,)   515 

Second  year,  (primary,)   370 

Third  year,  (primary,)   384 

Fourth  year,  (grammar,)   352 

Fifth  year,  (grammar,)   284 

Sixth  year,  (grammar,)   254 

Seventh  year,  (grammar,)   180 
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Eighth  year,  (grammar,)   145 

Ninth  year,  (grammar,)   102 

Tenth  year,  (high,)     113 

Eleventh  year,  (high,)   72 

Twelfth  year,  (high)   35 

Thirteenth  year,  (high,)   45 

Union  Schools,   402 

Total,   3,253 

Total  number  enrolled  December,  1888,  .  .  .  2,973 

Total  number  enrolled  December,  1889,  ....  3,090 

Total  number  enrolled  December,  1890,  ....  3,253 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 


Appropriation  by  City  Council,  ....  $68,000.00 

Receipts  from  various  sources,   787.08 

Total,   $68,787.08 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries,  Teachers,  and  Superintendent  .  $54,777.70 

Salaries,  Janitors,   3,815.34 

Fuel,   3,784.54 

Books,  stationery,  and  apparatus,  .  .  .  3,254.71 

Water,   730.00 

Sundries,   1,273.21 

Total   $67,635.50 

Balance  unexpended,   1,151.58 


The  financial  statement  is  especially  gratifying  be- 
cause it  shows  an  unexpended  sum  of  $1,151.58.  This 
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is  the  fourth  year,  since  Haverhill  became  a  city,  and 
the  first  since  1880,  in  which  the  expenditures  for 
schools  have  not  exceeded  the  appropriation  made  for 
their  support.  The  school  expenses  have  been  kept 
below  the  limit  set  for  them,  not  by  any  especial  effort 
for  economy,  but  by  an  endeavor  to  administer  care- 
fully all  matters  in  this  department.  No  salaries  have 
been  lowered,  but  some  have  been  raised;  special  as- 
sistants have  been  placed  in  all  schools  where  the 
teachers  seemed  overburdened;  school  supplies  have 
been  furnished  liberally,  and  yet  the  cost  per  pupil  has 
been  lowered  from  that  of  the  immediately  preceding 
years.  The  expenditure  for  Day  Schools  was  $66,- 
214.80,  and  the  cost  per  pupil,  $20.88. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SALARY   LIST  OF  EACH 

SCHOOL. 


Name  of  School 


Dec.  31, 1889. 


Dec.  31, 1890. 


Sh 

U 

JS 

o 

a 
a> 

aa 

.2 

EH 

"u 

6 

aa 

CO 

High  

Winter  Street  

Currier  

School  Street  

Groveland  Street.. 

Whittier  

Bowley  

Wingate  

Chestnut  Street. . . . 
Portland  Street.. 

Locust  Street  

Pond  Street  

Tiltons  Corner  

Monument  Street. . 

Ayers  Village  

Broadway  

North  Broadway.. 

North  Avenue  

North  Main  Street. 
Rocks  Village ...  . 
Kenoza  Avenue. . . 

Mill  Vale  

Saunders  Hill  

Corliss  Hill  


Music   ■ 

Superintendent 


John  Street.  ..... 

Primrose  Street. . 

Cedar  Street  

Evening  Schools. 


Grand  Totals. 


$7,930  00 
6,850  00 
6  770  00 
4,850  00 
2,200  00 
2,220  00 
2,490  00 
3,550  00 
2,100  00 
2,380  00 
1,000  00 
800  00 
500  00 
1,000  CO 
740  00 

500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
920  00 
500  00 
420  00 
420  00 


950  00 
2,000  00 


420  00 
1,330  00 


95      $53,840  00 
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BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


LIABILITIES, 


Books,  Stationery,  and  Supplies  in  stock  January  1, 

1890,  $1,641  49 

Books,  Stationery,  and  Supplies  purchased  in  1889,  3,254  71 


$4,896  20 


RESOURCES. 

Books,  Stationery  and  Supplies  in  stock  January 

1,  1891,  $1,323  85 

Cash  receipts  for  Books  sold  in  1890,  57  18 

Books,  Stationery,  and   Supplies   charged  to 

schools  in  1890,  3,515  17 


$4,896  20 


THE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  erecting  of  new  school  buildings  and  the  re- 
pairing or  altering  of  existing  ones  is  in  charge,  not  of 
the  School  Board,  but  of  the  City  Government.  During 
the  past  year  the  necessary  repairs  have  been  unusually 
extensive,  and  the  needs  of  the  schools  have  made 
the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  necessary.  The 
City  Government  has  been  prompt  to  act  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  has  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  to  provide  for  the  accommodation,  health,  and  com- 
fort of  the  pupils.    In  the  Currier  building,  under  the 
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direction  of  the  State  inspector,  new  fire  escapes  have 
been  provided,  and  a  new  system  of  ventilation  intro- 
duced. This  system  of  ventilation  has  the  approval 
of  the  district  inspector,  and  has  been  used  successfully 
in  other  cities.  It  has  not  been  in  use  here  long 
enough  for  an  opinion  to  be  given  as  to  its  efficiency  or 
its  effect  upon  the  heating  of  the  building.  With  it  in 
use  it  was  not  possible  to  heat  the  building  on  some  of 
the  extremely  cold  days  of  December.  In  the  Whittier 
building  a  new  tubular  boiler  has  been  put,  replacing 
one  that  after  some  years  of  inefficiency  became  utterly 
worn  out. 

To  meet  the  growth  of  the  school  population  in 
ward  five,  and  wards  two  and  six,  two  new  buildings 
are  being  constructed  now,  each  to  contain  eight  rooms. 
These  buildings  will  be  plain  in  their  exterior  appear- 
ance, but  admirable  in  their  interior  plan.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  in  providing  for  the  ventilation,^  light- 
ing, and  convenience  of  the  school  rooms,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  cloak  rooms,  the  teachers'  rooms,  and 
the  passage  ways,  has  been  well  devised.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  committee  to  whom  was  instrusted 
the  securing  of  plans,  for  the  care,  thought,  and  labor, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  mod- 
erate in  cost,  but  excellent  in  arrangement,  comfort, 
and  convenience.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  build- 
ings is  $25,000  each,  and  they  wilL  be  fully  ready  for 
occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  another  school  year. 
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The  size  of  the  buildings  is  greater  than  the  immediate 
need,  but  not  greater  than  will  be  filled  within  a  very 
few  years.  The  rearrangement  of  school  limits  within 
these  districts,  and  the  deciding  of  how  many  rooms? 
and  of  what  grades,  shall  be  opened  in  these  new  build- 
ings will  demand  especial  care.  The  school  in  ward 
five,  located  on  Grove  street,  has  been  named  the  John 
C.  Tilton  School,  in  honor  of  the  gentleman  who  gen- 
erously gave  the  lot,  and  that  in  ward  six,  on  Fountain 
street,  has  been  named  the  Thomas  E.  Burnham  School, 
after  the  present  honored  Mayor  of  the  city.  While 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  the  present 
year,  I  believe  that  the  Burnham  School  may  be 
made  a  full  grammar  school,  replacing  the  one  now  on 
School  street,  and  that  a  building  for  primary  and  in- 
termediate grades  should  at  some  future  time  be  built 
on  the  Summer  street  lots,  now  used  as  a  play  ground 
for  the  School  Street  scholars — the  old  building,  under 
the  hill  and  unpleasant,  ceasing  to  be  used  as  a  school 
building. 

There  is  still  immediate  need  of  additional  school  ac- 
commodation in  the  Groveland  street  district,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  building  of  plan  like  that  of  the  Tilton  and 
Burnham  Schools  will  be  built  soon  on  the  lot  there, 
which  has  been  purchased  by  the  city  for  this  purpose. 
Of  the  need  of  a  new  building  at  Dustin  square  I  speak 
elsewhere. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year  is  materially 
lowered  by  the  illness  that  prevailed  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  and  varies  from  80.6  per  cent  in 
January,  to  95.1  per  cent  in  September.  The  highest 
per  cent  of  attendance  in  any  school  was  in  the  High 
School  for  September,  98.5.  The  lowest,  in  the  Kenoza 
Avenue  School  for  January,  64.  But  while  the  ex- 
ceptionally low  per  cent  for  the  year  is  due  to  the  epi- 
demic that  prevailed,  a  large  amount  of  absence  and 
nearly  all  cases  of  tardiness  are  due  to  preventible 
causes.  The  home  is  too  often  careless  of  the  interests 
of  the  school  in  the  matter  of  regular  attendance.  The 
school  sessions  are  short.  The  number  of  school  days 
in  the  week  and  of  school  weeks  in  the  year  is  few 
enough,  and  harm  is  done  to  the  whole  school  when  its 
work  is  hindered  by  the  irregular  attendance  of  some  of 
its  members,  and  injury  is  done  to  the  individual  child 
who  fails  to  learn  that  regularity  and  punctuality  are 
cardinal  virtues.  The  law  governing  school  attendance' 
is  here  with  printed,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  compels  the 
parent  to  see  to  it  that  the  child,  from  the  age  of  eight 
to  fourteen  years,  is  in  school  twenty-eight  weeks  each 
year,  between  the  beginning  of  school  in  September, 
and  its  close  in  June.  The  cases  are  few  in  which  this 
requirement  is  disregarded.  The  cases  are  many  in 
which  the  child  is  robbed  of  much  of  the  value  of  his 
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school  life,  and  his  advancement  retarded,  by  repeated 
and  frequent  absences  of  a  day  or  longer  at  a  time. 

Chapter  47.    Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  Attendance  of  Children  in  the  Schools. 

Section  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually  cause  such 
child  to  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he  resides,  and  such  attendance  shall  continue  for  at  least  thirty 
weeks  of  the  school  year,  if  the  schools  are  kept  open  that  length  of 
time,  with  an  allowance  of  two  weeks'  time  for  absences  not  excused 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  school  committee,  and  for 
every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person  offending  shall,  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  the  school  committee,  or  any  truant  officer,  forfeit  to  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  ;  but  if  such  child  has  attended  for  a  like  period  of 
time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such 
city  or  town,  or  if  such  child  has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like 
period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of 
learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  his 
physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  in- 
expedient or  impracticable,  such  penalties  shall  not  be  incurred. 

Section  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceeding  section  school 
committees  shall  approve  a  private  school  only  when  the  teaching  in 
all  the  studies  required  by  law  is  in  the  English  language,  and  when 
they  are  satisfied  that  such  teaching  equals  in  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  locality,  and 
that  equal  progress  is  made  by  the  pupils  therein,  in  the  studies  ra. 
quired  by  law,  with  that  made  during  the  same  time  in  the  public 
schools  ;  but  they  shall  not  refuse  to  approve  a  private  school  on  ac- 
count of  the  religious  teaching  therein. 
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The  schools  of  the  City  of  Haverhill  at  the  present 
time,  December,  1890,  are  taught  by  eighty-nine  regu- 
lar teachers,  and  eight  pupil  teachers,  in  twenty-four 
buildings,  and  occupy  seventy-nine  school  rooms,  and 
eleven  recitation  rooms.  The  average  number  of  pu- 
pils to  a  room  is  41.5,  and  to  a  regular  teacher,  37.  The 
largest  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  room  is  seventy- 
two;  the  smallest  is  eleven;  the  entire  cost  of  the  day 
schools  for  the  year  1890  was  $66,214.80  ;  the  average 
number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1890  was  3172  ;  the  aver- 
age cost  per  pupil  was  $20.87;  and  the  cost  per  day, 
reckoning  two  hundred  days  to  the  school  year,  was 
$331.07.  Delay  in  beginning  school,  the  closing  of  a 
school  for  a  day,  and  any  obstruction  to  the  running  of 
the  schools  is  a  financial  loss  that  may  easily  be  esti- 
mated. The  cost  of  the  High  School  per  day,  for  in- 
stance, is  $54.37;  the  cost  of  a  grammar  school,  the 
Winter  street  for  example,  is  $30.81;  and  the  cost  of 
a  primary  school,  the  Chestnut  street  for  example,  is 
$13.06.  These  figures  are  one  argument  for  making 
delays  in  beginnings,  and  breaks  in  continuing  the 
school  work  as  few  as  possible.  All  supplies  of  books 
and  school  material  which  the  principals  estimate  as 
needed,  are  sent  to  the  schools  before  the  beginning 
of  each  term,  in  order  that  no  delay  may  be  occasioned 
by  their  lack. 

In  the  summer  the  heating  apparatuses  of  all  school 
buildings  should  be  examined;  repairs  should  be  begun 
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so  early  that  they  may  be  completed  before  the  open- 
ing of  school,  and  the  school  programmes  so  arranged 
by  the  principals  or  teachers  that  the  second  day,  at 
least,  should  find  the  school  in  running  order. 

THE  UNION  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  but  one  Union  School  now  that  has  a  mem- 
bership of  less  than  twenty  pupils,  that  at  Saunders 
Hill,  with  a  membership  of  only  eleven.  These  are 
small  pupils,  however,  to  whom  union  with  any  other 
school  would  be  a  hardship,  because  of  the  distance 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  go.  The  schools  on 
North  avenue  and  North  Main  street  have  now  each 
a  membership  of  forty  pupils,  a  number  that  crowds  the 
small  rooms,  and  by  its  many  grades  overtasks  the  time 
and  strength  of  the  teacher.  The  growth  of  the  city  in 
this  direction  will  soon  call  for  increased  school  accom- 
modation, and  a  lot  for  school  purposes  should  be  ob- 
tained at  Dustin  square,  a  place  about  equally  distant 
from  each  of  the  schools  mentioned,  and  easily  reached 
from  them,  that  the  two  districts  may  be  united  there. 
If  some  provision  is  not  made,  the  opening  of  another 
school  year  will  find  the  school  room  insufficient  for  the 
pupils  in  these  districts.  The  general  condition  of  the 
Union  Schools  is  satisfactory.  They  suffer  from  ir- 
regular attendance,  due  in  some  measures  to  the  dis- 
tance that  many  of  the  pupils  live  from  the  school, 
from  a  multiplicity  of  grades  and  classes,  and  in  one 
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or  two  districts  from  a  lack  of  interest  among  parents, 
but  there  is  now  a  degree  of  harmony  between  the  school 
and  the  home  that  has  been  unusual  in  late  years,  and 
an  excellence  in  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  beyond  that 
of  past  years.  I  do  not  think  it  good  policy  to  place 
in  these  schools  the  untried  graduates  of  our  Training 
School,  that,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  there, 
they  may  after  a  year  or  two  be  brought  into  the  City 
Schools,  and  their  places  filled  by  other  untried  ones. 
The  experience  that  these  young  teachers  obtain  there 
is  of  little  value  and  of  no  little  harm  to  them  when 
they  take  a  position  in  a  Graded  City  School,  and  it 
is  also  unjust  to  these  districts  that  they  be  made  ex- 
periment stations.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
best,  as  vacancies  occur  in  these  schools,  to  fill  them 
by  calling  teachers  of  experience  and  success  from 
smaller  places,  where  the  salaries  are  lower,  and  stating 
to  them  upon  engaging  them,  that  the  expectation  is 
that  they  will  remain  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
placed.  The  larger  salaries  and  the  superior  social 
advantages  of  the  city  naturally  attract  teachers  from 
the  Union  Schools  to  the  city  schools.  We  have 
Union  School  teachers,  however,  who  became  an  aid 
to  the  social  life  of  the  districts  in  which  they  serve. 
As  for  the  salaries,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  the 
anomalous  regulation  now  governing  the  Union  School 
should  be  replaced  by  the  regulation  governing  the 
salaries  of  other  teachers  in  the  city.    At  present  if 
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the  teacher  of  a  Union  School  has  served  five  years, 
or  has  over  twenty-five  scholars,  she  receives  the  maxi- 
mum pay  of  $500  per  annum;  otherwise,  $420.  Let  the 
pay  be  fixed  at  $420  for  the  first  year,  and  $500  for  the 
second,  and  the  Union  Schools  and  the  city  schools 
will  be  under  the  same  law.  This  change  of  method 
of  fixing  the  salaries  of  union  teachers  would  now  af- 
fect but  three  schools,  two  of  which  lack  but  two  pu- 
pils of  the  twenty-five  pupil  limit. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  which  between  the  years  1875  and 
1885  showed  no  growth  in  membership,  the  number  in 
1875  being  175,  and  that  in  1885,  163,  has  since  the  lat- 
ter date  shown  a  steady  increase.  The  figures  given 
below  show  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each 
of  the  last  ten  years. 

ATTENDANCE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL  YEAR.  FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM.  AVERAGE. 

1879-  80                      164  156  160 

1880-  81                      161  149  155 

1881-  82                      161  153  157 

1882-  83                      148  145  146.5 

1883-  84                      144  137  140.5 

1884-  85                      167  153  160 

1885-  86                      163  150  156.5 

1886-  87                   173  164  168.5 

1887-  88                      195  175  185 

1888-  89                      199  183  191 

1889-  90                      250  223  231 

1890-  91    277 
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The  increase  in  the  number  entering  the  High  School 
is  particularly  gratifying,  as  it  shows  on  the  part  of 
many  parents  as  well  as  of  many  pupils,  a  growing  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  the  education  that  the  city  fur- 
nishes, and  a  desire  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  the  advan- 
tages that  are  offered  so  freely.  If  the  entering  class 
next  summer  is  as  large  as  we  reasonably  may  anticipate, 
provision  must  be  made  for  its  accommodation  by  open- 
ing a  new  school  room  in  the  High  School  building, 
and  this  may  make  neccessary  some  alterations  in  the 
third  story.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  school,  the  com- 
plexity of  its  courses,  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  en- 
trusted to  it, — that  transition  age  from  boyhood  or  girl- 
hood to  young  manhood  or  womanhood, — make  most 
exacting  demands  upon  the  teachers  in  charge.  The 
successful  management  of  the  school  makes  the  power 
to  plan  and  arrange  a  necessity;  the  high  standing  of 
the  school  calls  for  broad  and  accurate  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers ;  and  the  high  trust  committed 
to  it  in  its  power  to  shape  the  character  and  conduct 
of  its  pupils  must  be  met  with  a  sympathetic,  positive 
influence  for  all  that  is  exalting  in  the  formation  of 
character,  broadening  in  the  expanding  and  directing 
of  literary  tasks  and  social  sympathies,  and  refining  in 
its  influence  upon  the  habits,  manners,  and  courtesies 
of  daily  life.  These  demands  in  scholarship,  in  influence 
and  in  the  general  care  of  the  school,  are  ; met  by  the 
present  corps  of  teachers,  whose  work  and  whose  worth 
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have  won  recognition  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
where  they  serve.  The  city,  through  its  school  board, 
has  been  wisely  generous  to  this  school.  It  has  sought 
theb  est  instructors,  paid  them  adequate  salaries,  and 
been  willing  to  adopt  any  suggestions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  work.  I  am  sure  that  this  spirit  of  wise  lib- 
erality will  continue,  and  that  such  additional  teachers 
as  may  seem  necessary  will  be  added  cheerfully  to  the 
present  force. 

A  military  instructor  is  now  provided  for  such  of  the 
boys  as  desire  military  instruction.  Whatever  benefit 
may  come  from  it  is  limited  to  a  diminishing  number 
of  volunteers.  In  its  stead  it  might  be  well  to  intro- 
duce some  form  of  physical  exercise  wherefrom  the 
girls  as  well  as  the  boys  would  receive  profit.  I  hope 
that  systematic  instruction  in  elocution  and  reading 
may  be  introduced,  and  the  teaching  of  English  com- 
position be  given  a  much  more  prominent  place  than 
that  it  now  occupies.  A  special  teacher  whose  depart- 
ment should  include  these  branches  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  school.  For  a  report  of  the  school  during 
the  past  year,  I  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, adding  only  that  there  has  been  the  same  high 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  during  the  year  that 
has  marked  the  previous  years. 

The  Wingate  primary  school  has  difficulties  to  meet 
which  are  additional  to  those  of  other  schools  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  city,  73  per  cent  of  the  pupils  be- 
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longing  to  it  being  of  French  parentage,  hearing  and 
speaking  at  home  only  the  French  language.  A  very 
large  per  cent  of  these  pupils  remain  but  two  or  three 
years  in  the  public  schools,  and  are  then  transferred  to 
the  St.  Joseph  (French)  Parochial  School.  The  figures 
below  show  how  large  is  this  withdrawal.  First  grade, 
95;  second  grade,  63;  third  grade,  48;  fourth  grade,  32. 
For  a  short  report  of  this  school  I  refer  you  to  the 
statement  of  the  Principal. 

I  am  reminded  constantly  by  the  number  of  French 
children  of  school  age  that  are  out  of  school  during  the 
time  of  school  sessions,  in  the  Wingate  and  Bowley  dis- 
tricts, that  there  is  much  evasion  of  the  school  atten- 
dance law,  and  that  the  claim  of  attendance  at  private 
schools  is  often  an  excuse  under  which  the  parent 
screens  a  disregard  of  the  law.  The  attendance  regis- 
ters of  all  schools  ought  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  truant  officers. 

The  record  of  a  successful  school  year  is  made  up  of 
many  little  parts  which  hardly  can  be  recorded, —  the 
strengthening  of  weak  places,  the  diminishing  of  fric- 
tion, the  lessening  of  nervous  strain,  the  beginnings  of 
broader  methods,  constant  thought  and  constant  striv- 
ing to  attain  quietly  the  best  results.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Haverhill  schools  seeks  to  be  both  progres- 
sive and  conservative.  It  strives  to  be  abreast  of  the 
best  schools  in  all  that  is  excellent,  but  it  does  not  run 
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to  adopt  each  new  educational  fancy  and  fashion.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  changing  conditions  of  society 
modify  the  methods  and  scope  of  school  education, 
making  less  demands  in  some  departments  of  the 
course  of  study,  while  throwing  new  responsibilities  in 
other  matters  upon  the  schools. 

The  work  now  being  done  and  planned  for  the 
schools  is  in  part  stated  below. 

The  education  which  every  child  should  receive 
should  enable  him  to  use  correctly  and  easily,  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking,  the  English  language.  Therefore, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  school  life,  the  child  is  taught 
to  talk  correctly,  and  to  write  correctly.  He  is  encour- 
aged to  talk  freely,  but  such  errors  as  he  may  make  are 
corrected  constantly,  until  the  use  of  correct  English 
becomes  a  habit.  The  habit  of  using  good  English  is 
made  the  first  object;  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  language,  which  we  term  grammar,  becomes  a 
secondary  and  later  attainment.  The  old  method  of 
parsing  and  analysis  is  not  discarded,  but  is  shorn  of  a 
great  deal  that  was  mechanical  and  parrot-like,  and 
made  to  be  not  the  whole  but  a  part  of  the  study  of 
language. 

The  teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
with  the  superintendent,  have  given  during  the  fall 
months  much  thought  and  labor  to  preparing  a  course 
of  study  in  English,  which  will,  they  believe,  give  a  de- 
finiteness,  a  progressiveness,  and  a  breadth  to  that  de- 
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partment  which  the  present  course  lacks.  This  course 
will  call  for  a  change  in  the  text  book  used  in  all  grades 
above  the  fifth.  To  this  change  no  objection  will  be 
made  as  the  book  now  in  use  has  been  unsatisfactory 
both  to  the  committee  and  the  teachers,  and  it  has  for 
some  years  been  thought  desirable  to  replace  it  by 
another. 

In  arithmetic  much  unnecessary  work  has  been  eli- 
minated from  the  course,  leaving  to  the  pupil  the  mas- 
tering of  the  principles  which  the  ordinary  business  life 
demands,  and  the  attainment  of  quickness  and  exact- 
ness in  arithmetical  operations.  The  course,  as  in  use 
at  present,  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  teachers  and  the 
superintendent  well  graded,  practical,  and  suflicient. 

In  geography  and  history  the  topical  method  of 
study  and  recitation  is  adopted,  and  the  pupil  is  en- 
couraged to  seek  information  outside  of  the  prescribed 
text  book. 

In  reading  we  are  planning  wisely,  albeit  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  all  that  we  would.  The 
plan  is  to  add  in  each  grade  to  the  prescribed  readers, 
which  may  be  excellent  for  drill  purposes,  such  supple- 
mentary reading  as  shall  lead  to  a  love  of  good  litera- 
ture, either  in  the  form  of  fiction,  poetry,  history,  biog- 
raphy, or  natural  science.  Thus,  Miss  Andrews  books, 
"  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  "  Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the 
Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now,"  Bryant's  "  Little  People 
of  the  Snow,"  Hale's  "A  Man  without  a  Country," 
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Hawthorne's  "  Grandfather's  Chair,"  and  "  Wonder 
Book,"  Dickens'  "  Christmas  Carol,"  etc.,  etc.,  may 
well  be  added  to  aid  in  teaching  reading,  and  to  estab- 
blish  in  the  impressionable  years  a  taste  for  literature. 
In  his  lately  published  Journal  is  this  remark  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  To  make  boys  learn  to  read  and  then 
place  no  good  books  within  their  reach,  is  to  give  men 
an  appetite  and  leave  nothing  in  the  pantry  save  un- 
wholesome and  poisonous  food,  which,  depend  upon  it, 
they  will  eat  rather  than  starve."  The  charmingly 
written  juvenile  histories  of  the  United  States  will  ena- 
ble us  to  put  such  reading  in  as  supplementary,  so 
that  the  many  who  leave  school  before  history  is  taken 
as  a  study  will  yet  know  something  of  our  nation's 
struggles,  growth,  and  glorious  record. 

The  work  in  drawing,  in  penmanship,  and  in  spelling, 
is  being  done  well  in  the  larger  city  schools,  and  in 
some  of  the  Union  Schools  the  penmanship  is  credita- 
ble. The  work  in  drawing  will  never  be  entirely  satis- 
tory,  however,  until  we  have,  as  in  music,  a  special 
supervisor.  In  music  the  schools  show  the  result  of 
long  continuance  under  an  excellent  teacher  with  an 
admirable  method. 

The  course  of  study  is  now  out  of  print.  I  hope  to 
present  at  an  early  date  a  course  of  study,  somewhat 
revised  and  in  detail,  for  consideration  by  the  proper 
sub-committee,  and  by  the  board.  This  course  of  study 
when  adopted  should  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
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Whatever  the  course  of  study,  whatever  the  text 
books,  and  whatever  the  supervision,  the  condition  of  the 
schools  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  teachers  in  charge, 
for  the  teacher  makes  the  school.  In  this  city  the  edu- 
cational plans  of  the  School  Board  are  put  in  practice 
by  a  hundred  servants.  Some  seek  to  be  masters  of 
the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  some  need  the  prop  of  the 
text  book  to  enable  them  to  hear  a  recitation.  While 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  compulsory  banishment  of  the 
text  book  even  from  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  I  hold 
that  the  teacher  should  be  so  familiar  with  the  lesson  to 
be  taught,  should  so  have  studied  it  to  know  how  to 
teach  it,  that  the  text  book  in  her  hand  may  be  un- 
necessary. The  teacher  who  follows  slavishly  the  ques- 
tions of  the  book  today  is  an  anachronism.  The  teacher 
who  does'nt  expand,  contracts.  The  teacher  whose 
word  to  her  pupil  is  not  tothe  veriest  jot  the  truth,  and 
whose  every  act  andpromise  is  not  as  honest  as  the 
day,  teaches  more  immorality  than  a  thousand  text 
books  of  morals  can  counter  act.  Indeed  she  is  the 
great  text  book  of  morals  to  her  pupils,  and  let  be 
therein  anything  cowardly  or  base,  dishonest,  or  un- 
clean, or  merely  coarse,  and  the  child  instantly  per- 
ceives it. 

There  is  but  one  object  to  which  the  course  of  the 
school  and  the  conduct  of  the  teacher  should  look, — 
the  highest  developement  of  the  pupil.  Personal  am- 
bition, selfishness,  obstinate  tenacity  of  one's  own  opin- 
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ions,  must  be  abased  in  seeking  this  end.  The  teacher 
who  has  the  missionary  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  loy- 
alty, and  of  love  in  its  highest  mood,  is  alone  worthy 
of  her  high  calling.  Constant  self-examination  is  nec- 
essary to  guard  the  teacher  against  the  tendency  to  slip 
from  the  position  of  an  educator  to  that  of  a  routine 
task  master.  The  poorest  child,  clad  in  rags,  is  as  much 
a  holy  charge  as  the  child  who  is  lapped  in  luxury,  the 
duller  and  slower  plodder  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  is 
much  an  unsolved  potentiality  as  the  more  brilliantly 
endowed  pupil,  and  the  poor  and  the  dull  have  rights 
which  school  officers  and  school  teachers  are  bound  to 
respect.  Happily  for  us  our  teachers,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  their  high 
calling,  but  the  rights  of  the  dull  are  not  always  re- 
cognized. 

The  public  school  at  the  present  time  is  set  to  per- 
form a  difficult  task.  The  average  school  life  of  the 
child  is  less  than  seven  years.  The  full  school  year 
contains  forty  weeks,  out  of  which  the  average  child  is 
absent  two  and  one-half,  the  full  school  week  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  hours.  In  262  weeks  of  22  1-2  hours 
each,  broken  by  numerous  and  long  vacations,  the 
school  is  expected  to  give  complete  and  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  music,  drawing,  physiology,  morals 
and  manners,  and  to  fill  in  the  spare  moments  with  su- 
pervising the  reading,  and  giving  instruction  in  civil 
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government,  the  elements  of  the  sciences,  etc.,  etc. 
Great  as  this  task  is,  its  accomplishment  is  possible 
without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  child,  but  it  is  not 
being  accomplished  entirely  satisfactorily.  Aside  from 
the  selecting  of  competent  teachers,  the  wise  arrange- 
ment of  studies  and  topics,  and  careful  supervision, 
matters  that  are  within  the  control  of  the  school  board, 
there  are  other  elements  affecting  the  thoroughness  of 
school  work  which  school  officers  are  unable  to  control. 
The  cry  of  overstudy  and  overwork  in  the  schools  is  a 
popular  humbug.  There  can  be  no  good  school  with- 
out some  hard  work,  nor  can  sound  scholarship  and  cul- 
ture be  attained  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
The  impossible  task  set  for  the  schools  is  to  accomplish 
thorough  instruction  in  the  branches  that  I  have  named 
above,  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  If  a  kind 
of  popular  demand,  which  is  often  thoughtless,  be 
heeded,  the  school  sessions  must  be  made  as  short  as 
possible,  be  broken  and  diversified  as  much  as  possible, 
the  methods  of  instructing  be  as  entertaining  as  possi- 
ble, the  hard  places  skipped  over,  the  child  must  not 
study  out  of  school,  must  forget  his  books  from  the  close 
of  school  until  the  next  beginning,  must  not  be  detained 
to  make  up  imperfect  lessons,  and  yet  the  school  must 
be  held  responsible  if  the  child  is  not  annually  promoted, 
and,  at  the  end  of  his  course,  well  equipped  for  business 
and  the  battles  of  life.  I  make  no  mention  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  amusements  that  distract  the  child's  mind. 
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With  all  our  improved  methods  of  teaching,  our  more 
thoroughly  trained  teachers,  more  delightful  and  health- 
ful school  buildings,  more  numerous  and  expensive  ob- 
jects and  aids,  more  abundant^  books,  and  more  blessed 
privileges,  the  ambition  and  robustness  of  a  former  gen- 
eration is  too  far  replaced  today  by  inattention  and  in- 
capability for  thought  and  self-help.  The  tendency  to- 
day, not  because  of  the  schools,  but  despite  the  schools, 
is  to  the  evolving  of  graduates  educated  superficially, 
trained  to  avoid  difficulties  instead  of  conquering  them, 
deficient  in  the  power  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  think, 
and  to  concentrate.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  not  in 
diminishing  school  hours  and  school  work,  or  in  sub- 
tracting from  the  course  of  study,  but  in  the  home  join- 
ing with  the  school  in  holding  the  child  to  the  toil  and 
the  task  that  is  set  him.  To  be  punctual,  industrious, 
obedient;  to  respect  authority,  to  observe  carefully  the 
rights  of  others,  and  to  look  upon  duty  as  higher  than 
pleasure,  are  lessons  that  the  home  must  join  with  the 
school  in  teaching.  The  power  to  compel  idle  scholars 
to  perform  their  tasks,  and  careless  scholars  to  take 
greater  pains,  which  has  been  taken  almost  entirely  from 
the  teacher,  should  be  restored  to  her.  The  state  edu- 
cates for  citizenship,  and  we  must  not  be  satisfied  until 
the  public  school  makes  of  the  average  pupil  the  best 
citizen  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  who  go  forth  from  the  public  schools  have  no 
other  capital  for  intelligent  service  than  the  education 
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that  they  have  received  there.  That  education  must  be 
made  as  full,  thorough,  and  practical  as  possible,  and 
sentimentality  must  not  be  allowed  to  erase  from  the 
child's  mind  the  words,  duty,  labor,  earnestness. 

Two  of  the  healthiest  boys  I  have  ever  known  at 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  studies  of  our  grammar  schools,  had 
begun  Latin  and  Greek  and  French,  and  read  with  de- 
light such  books  as  Motley's  Dutch  Republic.  Moreover 
they  were  boys  with  healthy  minds  and  sound  bodies, 
and  exuberant  spirits.  But  they  had  never  been  dis- 
played in  public  on  the  stage,  nor  made  acquainted 
with  the  pestilential  cigarette,  nor  been  allowed  to  con- 
sider themselves  the  axles  upon  which  all  the  wheels 
of  the  family  life  revolved.  They  have  now  grown 
into  men,  intellectually  and  physically  the  leaders  of 
the  circle  in  which  they  move.  Born  to  wealth  and 
high  position,  they  were,  nevertheless,  taught  the  line 
of  duty ;  a  careful  choice  was  made  of  the  food  for  their 
minds  and  bodies;  and  while  they  were  tenderly  cared 
for,  it  was  with  the  strength  and  not  the  weakness  of 
love. 

The  school  report,  which  it  is  my  duty  year  after 
year  to  write,  reaches  nearly  every  home  in  the  city. 
It  would  be  a  grave  omission  if  I  saw  any  fault  which 
the  home  could  remedy  and  did  not  speak  of  it,  The 
children,  whose  bright  faces  greet  my  every  school 
visit,  are  to  my  eyes  full  of  posibilities.  Michael 
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Angelo  could  see  in  the  block  of  marble  the  figure  of 
an  angel,  but  the  hands  that  released  the  angel  must 
chisel  and  strike  with  never  a  blow  carelessly  given  or 
idly  directed.  In  the  evolving  of  the  man  or  woman 
from  the  child,  all  efforts  must  be  harmonious,  well 
considered,  and  patiently  carried  out,  home  and  school 
working  together  and  seeking  to  shape  from  plastic 
youth  the  nobility  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  With 
no  other  object  than  that  the  possibilities  for  good  in 
the  child  may  become  actualities  in  the  man  or  woman, 
and  that  home  and  school  may  work  harmoniously  for 
such  attainment,  I  make  these  comments, 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

December  31,  1890. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Mr,  Albert  L.  (Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  necessary  to  note  a  number  of 
changes  affecting  the  work  of  the  High  School  for  the 
year  that  closed  June  24,  1890. 

As  was  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term,  in  September,  1889,  there  was  a  sudden 
increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  membership  of 
the  school.  As  this  increase  called  for  additional 
teaching  force,  Miss  Annie  S.  Woodman,  of  the  class 
of  1885,  was  secured  as  instructor  in  history  and  com- 
position for  three  hours  each  day.  In  December,  Mr. 
Cartwright  resigned  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  position 
in  Vermont.  This  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election 
of  Miss  Claribel  Gerrish,  of  Dover,  EL,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  in  Chelsea. 
Mass.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  term,  in  Febru- 
ary, Miss  A.  Florence  Moulton,  also  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
and  a  former  teacher  in  the  Chelsea  High  School,  was 
engaged,  supplying  the  place  of  Miss  Woodman,  who 
had  been  able  to  give  only  half  time  to  the  school.  Mr. 
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Cartwright's  place  as  instructor  of  the  school  Battalion, 
which  was  formed  in  the  October  preceding,  was  filled 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Mills.  There  were  no  important  modifi- 
cations in  the  school  work  beyond  those  occasioned  by 
the  change  of  instructors.  The  new  year  opened  in 
September  last  with  a  still  further  increase  in  numbers. 
The  total  enrollment  was  then  277,  in  place  of  251,  of 
the  year  before. 

A  good  microscope,  an  astronomical  lantern,  and 
apparatus  for  the  illustration  and  demonstration  of  im- 
portant physical  principles  have  been  purchased  from 
the  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose.  A  portion  of 
the  expenditure  was  for  apparatus  for  individual  ex- 
periment, with  which  the  school  is  but  scantily  sup- 
plied. It  would  be  well  if  there  were  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  a  hundred  dollars  for  this  and  kindred  pur- 
poses. Not  all  that  is  new  is  good,  nor  is  it  well  to 
squander  time  and  money  in  trying  every  new  thing  or 
adopting  every  passing  fashion.  But  there  is  a  progress 
that  is  both  real  and  rapid  in  the  development  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  great  truths  of  history,  literature,  and 
science,  and  the  teacher  who  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
this  progress,  and  share  it  with  the  learner,  must  needs 
be  amply  provided  with  what  will  best  promote  the 
work  of  teaching,  be  it  maps,  books,  or  other  appliances 
of  instruction.  The  more  limited  the  time,  or  the 
greater  the  number  of  learners,  the  greater  is  the  need 
of  this  provision. 
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I  must  add  my  renewed  testimony  to  the  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  the  High 
School,  and  my  grateful  appreciation  of  their  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  school  has  received  during  the  year  the  follow- 
ing gifts: 

A  United  States  flag,  formally  presented  by  Mr. 
Perley  A.  Stone,  January  8,  1890. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geography  and  Antiquities, 
three  volumes,  from  the  Ladies'  Book  Club. 

A  collection  of  minerals,  from  Mr.  Austin  P.  Nichols. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CLARENCE  E.  KELLEY. 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS,   SEPTEMBER,  1890. 


Fir^t,  vpir  pIaqq 

15  years,       6  months 

Second  year  class, 

16    44  6 

u 

Third  year  class, 

17    "  2 

(t 

Fourth  year  class, 

18    44  3 

a 

Class  graduating  June,  1890, 

19  5 

i  i 

NUMBER  PUPILS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COURSES, 

DECEMBER  24,  1890. 

1st  year.  2d. 

3d.  4th 

Total 

College  course,                     0  16 

3  5 

24 

English  and  clas'l  course,    83  30 

28  32 

165 

English  course,                   24  10 

10  4 

54 

Partial  courses,                    2  6 

1  1 

10 

Special  courses,                   0  0 

0  3 

3 

Number  examined  for  admission  June,  1890, 

• 

142 

Number  admitted, 

119 

Number  entered, 

99 

Number  entered  from  schools  outside  the  city,  first  year  11, 

second 

year  1. 

NUMBER  GRADUATED,   JUNE  24,  1890. 

College  course, 

English  and  classical  course, 

21 

Partial  courses, 

2 

Special  course, 

1 

NUMBER  ENTERING  COLLEGE,  ETC. 

Boston  College,  1 

Boston  University,  2 

Dartmouth  Scientific  School,  1 

Harvard  College,  2 

Smith  College,  1 

Tufts  College,  3 

Yale  College,  1 

Training  School,  4 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE 

HAYERHILL  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1890. 
exercises  in  the  city  hall  at  nine  o'clock. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
OVERTURE.    Bridal  Rose. 

ORCHESTRA. 

INVOCATION. 

SCHOOL  HYMN.  Keundig 
"Heavenly  concord,  image  of  love, 
Send  us  thy  presence  down  from  above." 

ESSAY.    Ideal  Ways  of  Living. 

MARY  A.  HAYNES. 

ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION.    The  Decay  of  Royalty. 

JOHN  .T.  HYAN. 

SONG.    The  Golden  Threshold.  Lokr 

Young  Ladies. 
With  violin  Obligato  by  Herbert  F.  Taylor. 

ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION.    Force  in  Nature. 

Frank  E.  Gage. 

ESSAY.    What  Youth  Expects  of  the  World. 

Daisy  Benson  Littlefield. 

CHORUS.    Land  of  our  Fathers.  Webbe 
Graduating  Class  and  School. 

ESSAY.    The  Pine  and  the  Palm. 

Rose  F.  Kittredge 

PART  II. 

INTERMEZZO.    A  Household  Cantata.  IF.  \V.  Ke«y& 

Misses  Payson,  Steele,  Lenox,  Stone. 
ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION.    Rapid  Transit. 

D.  Frank  Calhakk. 
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ESSAY.    The  Fallacy  of  Adages. 

Bertha  L.  Noyes. 

SEMI-CHORUS.  Gounod's  "  Faust  " 

"  Glory  and  Love  to  the  Men  of  Old." 

ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION.    The  Message  of  the  Past. 
Frank  II.  Chase. 

SONG.    The  Banner  of  the  Sea.  Ganss 

School. 

CONFERRING  DIPLOMAS. 
CLASS  HYMN.  Selected. 
PRAYER. 

GRADUATING  CLASS. 

Annie  Belle  Atwood,  Annie  May  Barbadoes, 

Ethel  Marion  Boynton,  Anna  Louise  Fitts, 

Arvilla  Clarabel  Gile,  Mary  Agnes  Haynes, 

Rose  Frances  Kittredge,  Daisy  Benson  Littleheld, 

Mabel  Florence  Livingston,  Florence  Nichols, 

|  Bertha  Lizette  Noyes,  Ellen  Josephine  Offutt, 

Nellie  Mae  Payson,  Gertrude  Estelle  Simouds, 

Julia  Chase  Steele,  Elsie  Gertrude  Webster, 

Maud  Lucile  Willey. 

Daniel  Francis  Calhane,  Frank  Herbert  Chase, 

Harold  Evans,  William  Chase  Farley, 

Frank  Everett  Gage,  Frank  Porter  Gardner, 

Frank  Aaron  Griffin,  George  Edward  Kerrigan, 

*  Wilfred  Wesley  Russ,  John  Joseph  Ryan, 
Charles  Joseph  Snow,  Herbert  Floyd  Taylor, 

*  John  H.  Til  ton,  Fred  Henry  Webster. 

*  Partial  Course, 
t  Special  Course. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  TRAINING  3GH00L. 


Mr.  Albert  L.  (Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir:  In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Training 
School  during  the  year,  I  report,  regretfully,  the  resig- 
nation, in  June,  of  Miss  Nellie  A.  Dale,  who  for  the 
past  three  years  has  so  faithfully  and  ably  performed 
the  duties  of  assistant  principal. 

Miss  Fannie  E.  Coffin  has  proved  a  most  efficient  as- 
sistant since  September. 

Two  grades  of  the  school  have  been  large,  at  times 
over-crowed,  and  this  has  necessitated  the  employment 
of  a  second  assistant  teacher.  Miss  Mary  C.  Adams 
was  elected  to  that  position  in  November,  and  given 
charge  of  the  third  grade. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  report  that  many  substitutes 
have  been  furnished,  and  that  the  average  time  substi- 
tutes have  served  has  been  nearly  double  that  of  any 
of  the  four  previous  years.  Substituting  is  a  privilege 
for  the  pupil  teachers  as  well  as  a  benefit,  financial  at 
least,  to  the  city,  but  long  periods  of  substituting  by 
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teachers  who  are  only  partially  fitted  for  the  work  can 
but  be  injurious  to  the  schools  so  taught,  and  to  the 
pupil  teachers  who  are  thus  dejDrived  of  needed  syste- 
matic training  and  study.  The  schools  of  Haverhill, 
common  with  the  schools  throughout  the  state,  are  de- 
manding year  by  year,  broader,  and,  in  every  way,  bet- 
ter trained  teachers.  The  Training  school  cannot 
carry  on  its  work  and  meet  their  demands  unless  its 
pupil  teachers  are  in  attendance,  so  as  to  complete 
thoroughly  its  entire  course  of  instruction.  A  regula-  , 
tion,  limiting  the  term  of  employment  of  any  pupil 
teacher  as  a  substitute,  to  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
week  at  any  one  time,  would  be  a  wise  and  most  bene- 


ficial one. 

Number  of  Graduates  during  the  year,  6 

Number  of  graduates  now  teaching,  5 

Number  of  pupil  teachers  admitted,  9 

Number  of  pupil  teachers  now  in  the  school.  9 

Number  of  substitutes  furnished  by  the  school,  22 

Average  time  substitutes  have  served,  days,  8.7 
Average  number  of  substitutes  furnished  for  the  years  1886-90,  17.5 

Average  time  substitutes  served  in  '86,  days,  2.8 

Average  time  substitutes  served  in  '87,  days,  2.7 

Average  time  substitutes  served  in  '88,  days,  2.9 

Average  time  substitutes  served  in  '89,  days,  4.4 


Respectfully  submitted, 

CORA  A.  ISTEWTON, 

(Principal. 

Haverhill,  December  31,  1890. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  W1NGATE  8GH00L. 


Mr.  Albert  L.  (Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

At  your  request  I  submit  the  following  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Wingate  Sehool : 

It  has  been  apparent  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
that  the  foreign  element  in  the  school  was  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing.  But  during  the  present  year 
most  of  those  who  have  entered  the  school  have  come 
directly  from  Canada,  and  are  so  foreign  in  language 
and  character,  as  to  make  their  clasification  and  teach- 
ing a  very  difficult  matter.  Thus  far,  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  the  teachers  in  their  separate  grades  have 
endeavored  faithfully  to  perform  all  the  work  that  is 
accomplished  in  similar  grades  composed  of  English- 
speaking  pupils.  But  while  the  pupils  of  this  school 
are  not  lacking  in  mental  ability  or  willingness  to  work, 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  them,  as  foreigners,  to  ac- 
complish all  that  may  be  done  in  schools  where  English 
is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils. 
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It  would  seem,  now,  to  be  most  necessary  to  make 
some  arrangement  which  should  meet  the  needs  of 
these  children.  More  than  all  else,  they  need  a 
thorough  drill  in  English  before  being  advanced  to 
higher  grades.  A  good  knowledge  of  this  would  save 
friction  and  misunderstanding,  both  in  school,  and  in 
the  work  of  the  world,  to  which  many  of  these  boys  and 
girls  must  go  at  an  earlier  age  than  many  others. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  M.  NELSON, 

(Principal  of  Win  gate  School. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  EYENING  3GH00L3 

FOR  MHLES. 


Free  evening  instruction  has  been  receiving  for  sev- 
eral years  a  constantly  increasing  attention  from  school 
authorities  throughout  the  state.  Our  educational  sta- 
tistics show  that,  notwithstanding  the  universality  and 
general  efficiency  of  our  public  school  system,  a  large 
amount  of  illiteracy  exists  among  us.  This  illiteracy  is 
chargeable  almost  entirely  to  immigration.  But  what- 
ever the  source  of  this  evil,  it  is  an  evil,  and  every 
principle  of  sound  policy  demands  that  it  be  reduced  as 
much  as  possible  to  a  minimum.  Not  only  do  the  eve- 
ning schools  reach  a  large  proportion  of  this  illiterate 
element,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  only 
means  of  reaching  it. 

What  may  be  termed  the  absolutely  illiterate  element, 
however,  constitutes  but  a  small  per  cent  of  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
evening  schools.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  their 
membership  is  made  up  of  such  former  pupils  in  our 
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day  schools  as  stern  necessity  has  compelled  to  relin- 
quish at  the  first  opportunity  permitted  by  law,  those 
privileges  which  their  more  fortunate  companions  con- 
tinued to  enjoy,  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  to- 
ward self-support  or  that  of  the  family. 

The  difficulties  that  interfere  with  the  successful  op- 
eration of  an  evening  school  are  many,  and  the  work  is 
frequently  quite  discouraging  to  those  engaged  in  it. 
Chief  among  these  difficulties  is  that  of  attendance. 
With  occasional  exceptions  the  pupil's  attendance  is 
purely  a  voluntary  one.  Generally  his  age  places  him 
beyond  the  compulsion  of  the  law,  and  almost  as  gen- 
erally the  only  home  pressure  brought  to  bear,  if  fortu- 
nately any,  is  more  or  less  of  a  simply  advisory  nature. 
Still  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  falling  oft* 
in  the  attendance  of  a  well  conducted  evening  school  is 
any  greater  than  it  would  be  in  our  day  schools  were 
only  the  same  forces  at  work  in  the  latter,  as  in  the 
former,  to  maintain  the  attendance.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  efficient  means  of 
securing  good  attendance  in  an  evening  school  is  a 
thorougly  competent  and  trained  corps  of  instructors. 
What  is  true  in  every  business  is  especially  true  in  the 
business  of  education,  viz  ,  that  the  best  workman  is 
the  best  investment.  Nowhere  is  the  difference  be- 
tween skilled  and  unskilled  labor  more  marked  than  in 
an  evening  school  room. 

The  Winter  Street  Evening  School  (for  males  only) 
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completed  its  fall  term  of  twelve  weeks  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  J 7.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  term,  notwithstanding  considerable  stormy  weather, 
was  132  per  evening  as  compared  with  59,  86,  117,  for 
the  corresponding  twelve  weeks  in  1887,  1888,  1889, 
respectively.  This  year  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
of  employing  as  assistants  in  the  school,  several  of  the 
day  school  teachers.  The  good  results  therefrom  have 
been  most  conspicuous,  and  if  it  only  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  such  employment  in  evening  school  ser- 
vice of  live,  energetic  teachers  from  the  day  schools 
results  in  no  impairing  of  their  efficiency  in  their  day 
school  work,  a  happy  day  will  indeed  have  dawned  for 
evening  schools.  The  personal  testimony  of  the  teach- 
ers that  have  been  so  employed  during  the  past  term, 
is  to  the  effect  that  they  have  enjoyed  their  labors  in  the 
evening  school,  and  that  it  has  in  no  wise  overtaxed 
their  strength,  or  interfered  with  their  labors  in  the  day 
time. 

The  pay  of  the  assistant  teachers  has  been  increased 
from  $1.00,  to  $1.50  per  evening,  a  measure  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  result  in  the  securing  of  first-class 
teachers  if  due  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
same. 

The  present  means  of  lighting  the  rooms  are  misera- 
bly defective,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before  another  winter 
this  matter  will  be  cared  for. 

The  committee  on  evening  schools  have  heartily  en- 
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deavored  to  make  the  school  a  potent  factor  for  good 
in  the  community,  and  in  this  they  have  certainly  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  Following  Table  Shows  the  Membership  and  Attendance 
Statistics  of  the  School  Since  January,  1887  : 


Month. 


October.. . 
November 
December. 
January. . 
February. 


Term 


Average  no.  Belonging. 

1890 


1887 
1888 

1888 
J  889 

18S9 
1890 

116 

1J6 

170 

72 

99 

127 

52 

89 

124 

26 

77 

98 

17 

74 

76 

57 

91 

119 

216 
184 


Average  Attendance. 


1887 
I  .-v> 


1888 
1889 


102 
87 
70 
66 
59 


I8S9 
1890 


117 

97 
60 
56 


•.14 


1890 


177 

13' 
87 


Per  cent  Attendance 


18S6 
1887 


1887. 
1888 


1SSS 
1889 


1889  1890 

1890  .... 


86 
88 
79 
85  61 
88  74 


85  74 

I 


JAMES  D.  HORNE, 

(Principal. 


RERORT 

Of  the 

TRUANT  OFFICER. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  (Public  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir:  The  duties  of  the  Truant  Officer  are  of 
such  a  uniform  nature  that  even  an  annual  report  must 
of  necessity  be  very  brief. 

The  events  and  duties  of  one  day  are  usually  very 
similar  to  the  events  and  duties  of  all  days.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  is  usually  occupied  in  looking 
after  children  who  are  absent  from  school. 

The  past  year  the  truant  has  done  the  usual  amount 
of  work.  One  truant  has  been  prosecuted,  and  one  sent 
to  the  Industrial  School  at  Lawrence,  for  two  years, 
One  parent  was  prosecuted  for  neglecting  to  send  his 
children  to  school;  he  plead  guilty,  and  his  case  was 
placed  on  file.  The  matter  of  factory  visitation  has 
been  I  trust  faithfully  and  successfully  attended  to. 
The  number  of  children  who  have  been  illegally  em- 
ployed is  very  small.  The  labor  of  taking  the  school 
census  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  has 
now  reached  such  size  that  much  of  the  regular  work 
has  to  be  left  undone  during  that  time. 
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The  following  numerical  table  will  be  of  interest : 


Number  of  schools  visited,  1,058 

absences  reported  by  teachers,  1,021 

absences  without  permission  of  parents,  62 

second  offences,  10 

third  offences.  9 

parents  or  guardians  notified,  984 

pupils  returned  from  street,  6 

arrests,  4 

prosecutions,  2 

cases  contagious  diseases  investigated,  76 

factories  visited,  117 

cases  children  working  without  certificates,  19 

employers  warned,  12 


My  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  given  to  the  su- 
perintendent, and  to  all  school  officials. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

H.  O.  MAKBLE, 

Truant  Officer. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  CORPS  OF  TEACHERS. 

  i 

RESIGNATIONS. 
Miss  Lucy  B.  Ingram,  1st  grade,  Winter  Street  School. 
Miss  Martha  R.  Nichols,  6th  grade,  School  Street  School. 
Miss  Annie  O.  George,  5th  grade,  Currier  School. 
Miss  Katherine  B.  Scribner,  1st  grade,  Groveland  Street  School. 
Miss  Minnie  M.  Gardner,  1st  grade,  Wingate  School. 
Miss  Nira  J.  Meserve,  1st  grade,  Wingate  School. 
Miss  Nellie  A.  Dale,  assistant,  Training  School. 
Miss  Minna  E.  Newhall,  Monument  Street  School. 
Miss  Alice  N.  Smith,  Kenoza  Avenue  School. 

ELECTIONS. 
Miss  A.  Florence  Moultou,  assistant  High  School. 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Coffin,  assistant  Training  School. 
Miss  Adams,  assistant  Training  School. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Roberts, 
Miss  Isa  L.  Deane, 
Miss  Clara  E.  Bond, 
Miss  Katherine  R.  McCarthy, 
Miss  Alice  E.  Mildram, 
Miss  Annie  H.  Whittier, 
Miss  Annie  G.  Davis, 
Miss  Elsie  N.  Snow, 
Miss  Abbie  R.  Randall, 
Miss  Susie  A.  Eastman, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Rich, 
Miss  Agnes  M.  Hall, 

Teachers  in  Public  School*. 
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THBLE  B. 

Table  Showing  the  Comparative  Cost  of  the  Different  Schools 

it  the  City. 


Name  of  School. 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Salaries  of  janitors. 

Books,  supplies  and  Sundries. 

j  Fuel. 

Water. 

Total. 

Average  No.  pupils  belonging. 

Cost  per  pupil. 

$500  00 

$984  20 

$617 

57 

$100  00 

$10873 

240 

$40  5S 

50 

Win  tor  ftf 

TT    11 J  tCl  OtlilMliMtM 

0840 

40 

333  33 

518  60 

219 

.",4 

50  00 

7961 

07 

439 

18  14 

0804 

93 

360  00 

535  45 

489 

7'_> 

100  00 

8290 

10 

480 

17  27 

School  Street 

4747 

95 

285  00 

485  71 

341 

38 

80  00 

5940 

84 

292 

20  35 

Grovel  tin  cl  Street. 

2250 

25 

250  00 

284  94 

279 

73 

50  00 

3120 

92 

179 

17  43 

Whittier  

2250 

25 

166  67 

134  51 

210 

40 

87  50 

2849 

33 

148 

19  25 

Portland  Street  

2407 

40 

250  00 

87  63 

214 

92 

50  00 

3009 

95 

223 

13  49 

3595 

50 

300  00 

78  97 

323 

07 

50  00 

4347 

54 

233 

18  66 

2568 

92 

240  00 

104  17 

143 

06 

50  00 

3166 

15 

233 

13  59 

Chestnut  Street..' •  • 

2150 

55 

190  00 

41  27 

200 

36 

30  00 

261 8 

18 

175 

14  90 

914 

85 

100  00 

)6  75 

86 

32 

50  00 

1167 

92 

82 

14  24 

Primrose  Street  

441 

50 

60  00 

22  51 

40 

09 

12  50 

576 

60 

27 

21  36 

603 

75 

60  00 

10  81 

38 

59 

10  00 

723 

15 

55 

13  15 

526 

00 

60  00 

32  69 

38 

04 

10  00 

667 

79 

42 

15  92 

Monument  Street  — 

936 

00 

100  00 

20  94 

104 

89 

1161 

83 

62 

18  74 

740 

00 

SO  00 

48  10 

60 

77 

928 

87 

43 

21  40 

Broadway  

420 

00 

40  00 

52  29 

57 

08 

569 

37 

21 

27  11 

North  Broadway  

500 

00 

40  00 

54  12 

41 

26 

635 

38 

23 

27  62 

North  Main  Street... 

500 

00 

30  00 

28  24 

38 

07 

596 

91 

35 

17  05 

500 

00 

40  00 

24  36 

25 

92 

590 

28 

33 

17  89 

500 

00 

40  00 

35  36 

63 

84 

639 

20 

26 

24  58 

Mill  Vale  

420 

0() 

40  00 

20  73 

25 

14 

505 

87 

21 

24  09 

Saunders  Hill  

420 

00 

40  00 

14  86 

38 

62 

513 

48 

9 

57  05 

Rocks  A'illage  

1000 

00 

100  00 

53  95 

64 

43 

1218 

38 

46 

27  09 

Evening  School. 

29  50 

65  86 

Girls  

9  00 

43  82 

Class  Drawing  

9  00 

34  15 

Class  Book-keeping. 

7  00 

34  30 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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TEHCHBRS, 

THEIR  RESIDENCES  AND  SALARIES,  JANUARY  1891. 


High. 


Clarence  E.  Kellej,  Principal, 

29  Broadway 

$1900 

James  D.  Home,  Sub-Master, 

61  Auburn  st 

I350 

Harriet  O.  Nelson, 

29  Portland  st 

1000 

Mary  S.  Bartlett, 

1  Summit  ave 

1000 

Nellie  M.  Moore, 

76  Main  st 

800 

Mira  W.  Bartlett, 

1  Summit  ave 

800 

Claribel  Gerrish, 

13  Park  st 

1000 

A.  Florence  Moulton, 

13  Park  st 

800 

B.  Frank  Mills,  Military  Instructor. 

Bradford 

100 

Currier. 

$8750 

Mary  A.  Tappan,  Principal,  9th  grade, 

101  Winter  st 

$1250 

Abbie  J.  Meadowcraft,  Prin's  Asst.  9th 

grade,     30  Lindell  st 

600 

Fannie  L.  Hayes,  8th  grade, 

266  Washington  st 

500 

Ada  B.  Berry,  7th  grade, 

272  Washington  st 

500 

Carrie  S.  George,  6th  grade, 

76  Main  st 

500 

Sarah  E.  Blaisdell,  6th  grade, 

82  Water  st 

500 

Hattie  V.  Burnham,  5th  grade, 

13  Walnnt  st 

500 

Clara  E.  Bond,  5th  grade, 

6  Cedar  st 

500 

Mary  A.  Roche,  4th  grade, 

Hilldale  ave 

500 

Mary  L.  Burnham,  3d  grade, 

13  Walnut  st 

500 

Ada  F.  Bartlett,  2d  grade, 

427  Washington  st 

500 

Florence  A.  Goodwin,  1st  grade, 

1  Central  st 

500 

Grace  A.  Gage,  special, 

76  Main  st 

240 

Winter  Street. 

$7090 

Charles  W.  Haley,  Principal,  9th  grade, 

113  Winter  st 

$1250 

Jennie  S.  Edson,  Prin's  Asst.,  9th  grade 

,         117  Emerson  st 

600 

Mary  P.  Merrill,  7th  grade. 

8  Fifth  st 

500 

M.  Jennie  Green,  7th  grade, 

33  Cedar  st 

500 

Emma  I.  Cogswell,  6th  grade, 

12  Charles  st 

500 

Nettie  N.  Bemis,  6th  grade, 

9  Vine  st 

500 
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Katherine  T.  Carroll,  5th  grade, 

in  Main  st 

$500 

Alice  M.  Roberts,  5th  grade, 

6  North  st 

500 

Nellie  L.  Dole,  4th  grade, 

48  Cedar  st 

500 

Helen  L.  Thorn,  4th  grade, 

14  Common  st 

500 

Carrie  H.  Dean,  3d  grade, 

46  Kenoza  ave 

500 

Lutie  A.  Cluff,  1st  grade, 

12  Orchard  st 

500 

School  Street. 

$6850 

Frank  P.  McGregor,  Principal,  9th  grade. 

72  White  st 

$1250 

Alice  O.  Tenney,  Prin's  Asst.,  9th  grade, 

61  Portland  st 

600 

Isabella  A.  Scates,  8th  grade, 

53  Stage  st 

500 

Alice  E.  Fuller,  7th  grade, 

10  Kenoza  ave 

500 

Katherine  B.  Scribner,  6th  grade, 

7  Lincoln  st 

500 

Isa  L.  Deane,  6th  and  5th  grades, 

72  Summer  st 

420 

Etta  E.  Bridge,  5th  and  4th  grades, 

53  Stage  st 

500 

Isabel  E.  Tibbets,  4th  grade, 

25  Fifth  st 

500 

Grovel and  Street. 

$4770 

Mary  A.  Reed,  8th  and  7th  grades, 

4  Grant  st 

$700 

Annie  S.  Evans,  6th  grade, 

42  Green  st 

500 

Catherine  R.  McCarthy,  5th  grade, 

315  River  st 

420 

Judith  W.  Bartlett,  4th  and  3d  grade, 

no  Water  st 

500 

E.  Frances  Buckley,  2d  and  1st  grades, 

Bradford 

420 

Whittier. 

$2540 

Sarah  S.  Noyes,  Principal,  8th  grade, 

8  Maple  ave 

$800 

Grace  G.  Fuller,  Assistant,  8th  grade, 

21  Newcomb  st 

500 

Louise  M.  Sheridan, 

33  Broadway 

500 

Blanche  S.  Lovejoy, 

76  High  st 

500 

Rowley. 

$2300 

Alice  L.  Bartlett,  4th  grade, 

Washington  st 

$650 

Ilillinirt.  J.   UillLlCLL,  glaUC, 

^Vashington  st 

500 

Mary  P.  Whittier,  2d  grade, 

67  Pecker  st 

500 

Grace  M.  Reed,  1st  grade, 

38  Arlington  st 

500 

Annie  F.  McKenna,  1st  grade, 

33  High  st 

500 
$2650 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

X  (1 

WlNGATE. 



Mehitable  M.  Nelson,  Principal,  4th  grade. 

29  Portland  st 

$750 

Annie  P.  Roche,  3d  grade, 

Hilldale  ave 

500 

Inez  L.  Nutting,  2d  grade, 

9  Howard  st 

500 

Melissa  M.  Durant,  2d  grade, 

40  Howard  st 

500 

Cora  B.  Nichols,  1st  grade, 

21  Webster  st 

500 

Alice  E.  Mildram,  1st  grade, 

500 

Annie  H.  Whittier,  1st  grade, 

67  Pecker  st 

500 

Portland  Street,  Training. 

• 

$3750 

Cora  A.  Newton,  Principal, 

2  Windsor  st 

$1000 

Fannie  E.  Coffin,  Assistant, 

2  Windsor  st 

600 

Mary  C.  Adams,  Assistant, 

24  White  st 

500 

Ella  F.  Buckley,  Pupil  teacher, 

Bradford 

160 

Theresa  G.  Roche,  Pupil  teacher. 

Hilldale  ave 

160 

Lulie  E.  Haynes,  Pupil  teacher. 

62  Kenoza  ave 

160 

Nellie  E.  Harlow,  Pupil  teacher, 

12  Portland  st 

40 

Anna  B.  Hanson,  Pupil  teacher, 

161  Winter  st 

40 

Jnlia  C.  Steele,  Pupil  teacher, 

5  Baldwin  st 

^o 

Mary  A.  Haynes,  Pupil  teacher, 

62  Kenoza  ave 

40 

Maria  L.  Gardner,  Pupil  teacher. 

81  Main  st 

40 

Chestnut  Street. 

$2780 

Mary  M.  Dellamaria,  Principal,  3d  grade, 

36  White  st 

$600 

Florence  L  Brown,  2d  grade, 

71  Kenoza  ave 

500 

Lizzie  Emerson,  1st  grade, 

6  Vestry  st 

500 

Anna  M.  Chase,  1st  grade, 

12  Park  st 

coo 

Locust  Street. 

$2100 

Julia  F.  Chase,  2d  grade, 

37  Green  st 

$500 

Lizzie  A.  Greenwood,  1st  grade, 

100  Winter  st 

500 

Primrose  Street. 

Mary  C.  Tompkins,  3d  and  2d  grades, 

21  Harvard  st 

500 

Pond  Street. 

Eleanor  M.  Farrington,  2d  and  1st  grades, 

Harvard  st 

500 

GO 
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Tiltons  Corner. 

Annie  G.  Davis,  3d.  2d  and  1st  grades. 
Henrietta  M.  Dresser,  special, 

UNION  SCHOOLS. 

Ayers  Village. 

M.  Edna  Haseltine, 

Mary  Marble,  special, 
Broadway. 

Susie  A.  Eastman, 
North  Broadway. 

Alice  M.  Marble, 

Annie  E.  Farrington,  substitute. 
Monument  Street. 

Elsie  N.  Snow, 

Abbie  R.  Randall, 
North  Main  Street. 

Elizabeth  C.  Harrigan, 
North  Avenue. 

Susie  H.  Stimpson, 
Kenoza  Avenue. 

Mary  A.  Rich, 
Mill  Vale. 

Minnie  S.  Cheever, 
Saunders  Hill. 

Agnes  M.  Hall, 
Rocks  Village. 

Mary  A.  Crafts, 

Annie  L.  Mills, 
W.  W.  Keays,  Teacher  of  Music, 


Lincoln  st 
Green  st 


Ayers  Village 
Ayers  Village 

64  Main  st 

35  Franklin  st 
Harvard  st 

Broadway 
Broadway 

24  Harrison  st 

19  Nichols  st 

Kenoza  ave 

Washington  st 

Auburn  st 

East  Haverhill 
4  Pentucket  st 
Melrose,  Mass 


JANITORS. 

High — Samuel  A.  Suesman.  45  Green  st 
Winter  St.,  Whittier — W.  H.  A.  Simmons, 

Currier,  Bowley — William  B.  Sanborn.         281  Washington  st 

Wingate — Laurent  Morin,  21  Hale  st 

Portland  Street — Joel  Butler,  69  Auburn  st 

Chestnut  St.,  School  St. — J.  Warren  Lang,  139  Water  st 

Groveland  St. — George  O.  Marble.  Groveland  st 


420 
300 

$2720 

500 
240 

420 

500 
420 

420 
420 

500 

500 

500 

420 

420 

500 

500 
950 

500 
500 
600 
300 
250 

475 
250 
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THE  SEVENTH  §'5^U*WSU^ 


|  ANNUAL  REPORT 


fin    o  tnOA 


OF  THE 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 

OF  THE 

City  of  Haverhill, 

•  MASSACHUSETTS, 
For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1891. 


Haverhill,  Mass. 
Printery  of  Franklin  P.  Stiles, 
1892. 


SCHOOL  BOARD,  I89I. 


Hon.  THOMAS  E.  BURN  HAM,  Mayor,   Chairman  ex-officio. 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


WARD  ONE. 


WILLIAM  D.  HOLDEN, 
ROBERT  D.  TRASK, 
JOHN  W.  TILTON. 


WARD  TWO. 


OLIVER  S.  HUBBARD, 
MAURICE  D.  CLARKE, 
ANNIE  M.  WHEELER. 


WARD  THREE. 


LEYANDER  J.  YOUNG, 
HUGH  DONAHUE, 
CHARLES  E.  DURANT. 


WARD  FOUR. 

JAMES  A.  HUNTINGTON* 
CARLETON  F.  HOW, 
GEORGE  H.  GREENMAN, 
WILLIAM  W.  SPAULDING.f 

WARD  FIVE. 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY, 
HOMER  BROOKS, 
HORACE  E.  BARTLETT. 

WARD  SIX. 

ENOCH  H.  HOWES, 
WILLIAM  H.  UNDERHILL, 
LUTHER  EMERSON. 


For  names  of  School  Board  and  Assignment  of  Sub-Committees 
for  1892,  see  final  pages  of  this  report. 

*Resigned  July  15,  1891. 
fElected  October  21,  1891. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


To  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  the  Board  of  School  Committee: 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Board,  I  respectfully  present  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  Schools  for  the  year  1891,  with  such  suggestions 
as  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  make  and  such  statistics  as  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  report,  or  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


POPULATION,  VALUATION  AND  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


Population  of  the  city,  census  of  1890,  ....  27,320 
Valuation  of  the  city,  1891,  #19,780,321  00 


II. 

Number  of  children  in  the  city  May  1,  1891,  between  five 

and  fifteen  years  of  age,  4,610 


Distributed  as  follows  : 

Ward  One,  . 

295 

Decrease  since  May  1,  1890, 

8 

Ward  Two,  . 

329 

Increase 

a 

14 

Ward  Three, 

562 

Decrease 

a 

68 

Ward  Four,  . 

752 

Increase 

({ 

29 

Ward  Five,  . 

1721 

u 

it 

230 

Ward  Six,  . 

951 

u 

i( 

26 

Increase  since  May  1,  1890,   223 


Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  December,  1891,  3,297 
Number  enrolled  in  private  schools — St.  James  Parochial,  692 

St.  Josephs  Parochial  (French),  444 
Number  of  labor  certificates  given  during  1891,      .       .       .  130 

Note — In  connection  with  this  table  it  should  be  .stated  that  many  children  do  not  enter 
the  schools  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  includes 
many  who  are  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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III. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

For  the  High  School,   1 

For  Grammar  Schools,   6 

For  Primary  Schools,  .            .   11 

For  Union  Schools,   12 

Whole  number  School  Buildings,  ....  30 
Primary  grades  in  Grammar  School  Buildings,          .       .  .10 

Grammar  grades  in  Primary  School  Buildings,          ...  3 

Whole  number  rooms  occupied,  December  31,  1391,       .       .  93 

Rooms  unoccupied  are  as  follows  : 

Primrose  street,   2 

John  street,   2 

Pond  street,        .......  1 

Cedar  street,   1 

Corliss  Hill,        .  '   1 

Lowell  avenue,     .......  1 

School  street,   2 

Bowley,   1 

Tilton,   2 

IV. 
SCHOOLS. 

High  School,   1 

Grammar  Schools,     .........  6 

Grades  in  Grammar  Schools,   41 

Primary  Schools,       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  7 

Different  number  grades  in  Primary  Schools,     .       .       .  .36 
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Uuion  Schools,   .       .  .12 

Evening  Instruction  Schools,  3 

Evening  Drawing  Schools,  1 

V. 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers   in   High   School,    December   31,  1891  ; 

males,  3 ;  females,  5,    8 

Number  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools,  as  follows  : 

Principals — males,  2  ;  females,  4,  G 

Principals'  assistants,  .       .              .       .       .  3 

Regular  assistants,      .       .       .       .       .       .  28 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools,  as  follows  : 

Principals — females,    ......  5 

Principals'  assistants,   1 

Training  teachers,       .       .       .       .       .       .  10 

Other  Primary  teachers,   28 

Number  teachers  in  Union  Schools,   12 

Special  assistant  in  Union  Schools,   1 

Number  teachers  in  Evening  Schools,   16 

Special  teacher  of  music,   1 

Total  number  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  December  31, 
1890,  including  ten  training  teachers  and  sixteen  teachers 

in  Evening  Schools,   119 

Same  on  December  31,  1891,   112 

VI. 
PUPILS. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  enrollment  from  September,  1890,  to  June  30,  1891,  .  3,775 
Decrease  from  1890,  4 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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Average  number  belonging, 
Increase  from  1890, 
Average  daily  attendance, 
Increase  from  1890, 
Per  cent,  of  attendance,  . 
Increase  over  1890, 
Half  days  absence  of  pupils, 
Number  cases  of  tardiness, 
Number  cases  of  dismissal, 
Number  pupils  promoted  to  High  School  from  Grammar  Schools 
Number  pupils  who  entered  High  School  from  Grammar  Schools 
Number  pupils  who  joined  High  School  from  other  than  city 
schools,  

Number  pupils  who  graduated  from  High  School  June,  1891 


3,049 
72 

2,845 
130 
93.3 
2.1 
90,605 

6,811 

4,061 
116 
100 


College  course,  .... 

.  4 

English  and  classical  course, 

.  34 

English  course,  .       .  . 

.  3 

Partial  course,  .... 

.  1 

Special  course,  .... 

.  2 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Instruction  : 

Average  nightly  attendance,  fall  term,  1891,  .  .  .  166 
Drawing : 

Average  nightly  attendance,  34 

Approximate  number  pupils  enrolled  in  Private  Schools  Decem- 
ber 31,  1891,   1,200 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled  in  all  Day  Schools  in  the  city 

December,  1891,   4,497 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

First  year,  (primary,)  .... 

Second  year,  (primary,)  .... 

Third  year,  (primary,)  .... 

Fourth  year,  (grammar,). 

Fifth  year,  (grammar,)  .... 

Sixth  year,  (grammar,)  .       .  . 

Seventh  year,  (grammar,) 

Eighth  year,  (grammar,) 

Ninth  year,  (grammar,). 

Tenth  year,  (high,)  .... 

Eleventh  year,  (high,)  .... 

Twelfth  year,  (high,)  .... 

Thirteenth  year,  (high,) 

Union  Schools,  ..... 

Total,  December  1891, 
Total  number  enrolled,  December  1888, 
Total  number  enrolled,  December  1889, 
Total  number  enrolled,  December  1890, 


DECEMBER,  1891. 

574 
333 
352 
349 
315 
245 
220 
149 
107 
101 
83 
52 
33 
334 
.  3,297 
.  2,973 
.  3,090 
.  3,253 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 


Appropriation  by  City  Council,  .  .  .  $72,000.00 
Receipts  from  various  sources,  .       .  878.50 

Total,  .       .       .       .       .       .  $72,878.50 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries,  Teachers  and  Superintendent,    .       .  $57,260.25 

Salaries,  Janitors,   4,037.29 

Fuel,   4,277.86 

Books,  stationary  and  apparatus,      .       .      #.  6,032.34 

Water,   736.00 

Sundries,   1,658.07 


Total,   $74,001.81 


The  total  of  school  expenses  for  the  year  is  $74,001.81,  an 
increase  from  1890  of  $6,366.31.  This  increase  is  distributed  as 
follows  :  Salaries  of  teachers,  $2,482.55  ;  Salaries  of  Janitors,  $221.95  ; 
fuel,  $493.32  ;  books  and  supplies,  $2,777.63  ;  water  $6.00  j  sundries, 
$384.86.  The  increase  in  the  expenses  is  largely  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  grammar  schools.  Both  of  these  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  600  pupils  had  to  be  furnished  completely  with  all  the 
books  and  supplies  used  in  the  schools,  amounting  in  cost  to  $1,777.37, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  was  necessary.  Changes 
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and  additions  in  text  books,  which  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  work,  have  also  added  an  unusual  sum  to  this  item  of 
school  expense.  The  cost  of  the  evening  schools  is  $1,565.42,  and 
of  the  day  schools  $72,436.09. 

The  average  membership  of  the  schools  for  the  year  is  3,245, 
and  the  expenditure  per  pupil  is  $22.32. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE 


Showing  Number  of  i  eachers  and 

Salary  List  of 

Each 

School. 

Dec.  31,  1890. 

Dec.  31,  1891. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

t/i 
<u 

:hers. 

o 

u 
<U 

4) 

GS 

c_ 

r" 

6 

6 

js 

High,  

8 

#8,650 

g 

#8,600 

12 

7,090 

Q 
o 

4,750 

3,150 

12 

6,850 

11 

6.350 

Q 

7 

5,270 

8 

4,770 

6 

3,300 

5 

2,540 

6 

3,080 

5 

2,650 

5 

2,650 

7 

7  7  ca 

7 

7  7CA 

4 

2,300 

4 

2,100 

11 

2,780 

12 

2,480 

/j 
"t 

o  i  aa 

4 

O  1  AA 

2 

1,000 

2 

1,000 

1 

500 

Pond  Street 

1 

CAA 

2 

720  1 

2  ' 

920 

2 

740  ! 

2 

740 

Broadway  * 

1 

420  I 

500 

1 

500 

420 

2 

840  ! 

1,000 

North  Main  Street 

1 

500 

500 

1 

500  ! 

500 

1 

500  ! 

420 

Mill  Vale,  

1 

420 

500 

1 

420 

420 

2 

1,000 

2 

840 

1,420 

1,482 

1 

950 

950 

2,000 

2,000 

Total,  

#56,410 

#59,772 

20 

3,705 

'  20  ' 

4,470 

#60,115 

#64,242 
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BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


LIABILITIES. 

Books,  stationery  and  supplies  in  stock  January 

1,  1891,  $1,323.85 

Books,  stationery  and   supplies   purchased  in 

1891,   6,032.34 

  $7,356.19 

RESOURCES. 

Books,  stationery  and  supplies  in  stock  January 

1,  1892,  $1,556.61 

Cash  receipts  for  books  sold  in  1891,    .       .  66.06 

Books,   stationery   and   supplies    charged  to 

schools  in  1891,   5,733.52 

 $7,356.19 
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REGULATIONS 

Adopted  by  School  Board  During  the  Year. 


January  23. — No  Session  Signals. 

The  signal  for  no  session  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  schools 
shall  be  2,  struck  three  times  on  the  fire  alarm  bells.  It  shall  be 
struck  when  occasion  requires  it  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  at  8  : 15  for  no  session  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  11  : 15  or 
1  : 15  for  no  session  in  the  afternoon.  When  struck  at  11  :  15  the 
Grammar  schools  shall  continue  the  session  one  hour  longer  than 
usual.  During  November,  December  and  January,  the  signal  shall  be 
given  at  12  : 30  instead  of  1  :  15. 

April  15. — School  Sessions. 

Ordered  :  That  the  afternoon  sessions  of  schools  in  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  grades  shall  be  two  hours  in  length,  including  an  indoor  recess  of 
five  minutes ;  they  shall  begin  at  two  o'clock,  except  during  the 
months  of  November,  December  and  January,  when  they  shall  begin 
at  half-past  one  o'clock.  Teachers  may  detain  pupils  thirty  minutes 
for  imperfect  lessons,  but  such  detentions  shall  not  apply  to  recitations 
of  the  morning  session. 

June  17. — Tardiness  of  Teachers. 

Hereafter  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be  required  to 
report  the  names  of  teachers  who  are  not  present  ten  minutes  before 
the  beginning  of  the  school  sessions  as  required  by  the  Regulations. 
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September  2. — Boundaries  of  the  Tilton  School. 

The  Tilton  School  district  shall  include  all  children  of  the  first, 
second,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  living  on  that  part  of 
High  street  west  of  Bellevue  avenue,  and  the  district  between  said 
portion  of  High  street  and  Broadway,  and  all  children  of  said  grades 
living  on  Bellevue  avenue,  Bartlett,  Jackson,  Reed,  Temple,  Tremont, 
Central  and  Arch  streets,  and  that  portion  of  Broadway  between 
Grove  street  and  North  Broadway.  Also  (September  16)  pupils  in  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  from  Hilldale  avenue  and  the  streets 
leading  therefrom  between  Willey  street  and  Sargent  square  shall  be 
included  in  the  Tilton  School  district. 

September  16. — Boundaries  of  the  Burnham  School  and  the 
Winter  Street  School. 
Burnham  School — North  of  Cherry  and  Park  streets,  including 
both  sides  of  Main  street,  the  west  side  extending  to  Newell  street, 
and  north  of  Sixth  street,  Sixth  street  not  included,  except  Cedar 
street. 

Winter  Street  School — West  of  Main  street,  not  including  Main 
street,  to  Sixth  street  included,  and  all  of  Cedar  street. 

November  20,  1889. — Payment  of  Teachers  absent  by  reason  of 
illness. 

If  any  teacher  shall  be  absent  from  duty  by  reason  of  personal 
illness,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  weeks  in  any  one  term  only 
the  sum  paid  the  substitute  shall  be  deducted  from  the  said  teacher's 
salary.  If  in  any  case  of  absence  by  reason  of  personal  illness  no 
substitute  is  employed,  the  absentee  shall  be  paid  one-half  only  of 
the  regular  salary,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  week  in 
any  one  term.  All  other  absences  than  these,  unless  sanctioned  by 
special  vote  of  the  Board  shall  be  deducted  in  making  up  the  pay- 
roll. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 

Adopted  by  School  Board  during  the  year, 


July  15. — Lippincott's  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 

Harper's  Third,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Readers. 
Normal  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers. 
Cogswell's  Lessons  in  Numbers. 
Bradbury  and  Emery's  Algebra. 
Collar's  Latin  Prose. 

Miss  Hyde's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  II. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 
Also  list  of  supplementary  readers  as  per  plan  given  on  page  25. 
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LABOR  CERTIFICATES. 


There  have  been  given  during  the  year  130  labor  certificates, 
distributed  as  follows  :  To  children  of  German  extraction,  1  ;  Russian, 
1  ;  English,  3  ;  Irish,  22  ;  American,  43  ;  French,  60.  While  I  have 
no  wish  to  reflect  upon  any  school,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  pupils 
from  St.  Joseph's  (French)  School  applying  for  labor  certificates 
are  so  poorly  prepared  to  pass  the  elementary  examination  in 
English  that  the  law  requires.  The  law  requires  of  children  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  the  reading  and  writing  of  simple  English 
sentences.  The  reading  by  applicants  from  the  French  school  is 
done  poorly  and  mechanically ;  the  writing  is  done  as  the  following 
papers  on  file  at  my  office  show :  The  sentence  given  was,  "No 
boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  without  a  labor 
certificate."  One  boy,  fifteen  years  old,  wrote,  "Now  chaild  under 
sisten  of  age  slall  be  imploid  without  a  sictifice  ;"  another,  fourteen 
years  of  age,  "Now  boy  under  16  yearis  old  cant  be  inpload  with 
a  lablar  stfacate."  Both  of  these  boys  had  been  in  the  French  school 
from  its  opening,  and  their  writing  of  these  sentences  is  typical,  and 
not  exceptional. 

[Note. — Before  this  report  had  gone  to  the  printer,  the  above 
paragraphs  were  printed  in  the  Boston  Herald  by  a  correspondent 
who  had  permission  to  look  over  the  manuscript,  and,  increased  by 
certain  statements  not  in  the  report,  became  the  subject  of  some 
discussion.  In  a  courteous  interview  requested  by  the  Sister  Superior 
of  St.  Joseph's  School,  I  was  informed  that  much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  teaching  of  English  in  that  school,  the  exercises  in  arithmetic, 
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geography,  grammar,  reading  and  music  being  in  English.  In 
accordance  with  an  assurance  given  to  her  I  insert  this  note. 
The  standing  of  the  school  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  a  request 
on  the  part  of  St.  Joseph's  School  that  it  be  approved ;  for  such  a 
request  would  be  granted,  if,  after  a  careful  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  school  meets  the  requirements  of  section  2  of  the  following 
statute  : 

Chapter  47.    Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  Attendance  of  Children  in  the  Schools. 

Section  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend 
some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he 
resides,  and  such  attendance  shall  continue  for  at  least  thirty  weeks 
of  the  school  year,  if  the  schools  are  kept  open  that  length  of 
time,  with  an  allowance  of  two  weeks'  time  for  absences  not  excused  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  school  committee,  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty 
the  person  offending  shall,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  school  committee,  or  any  truant 
officer,  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars;  but  if  such  child  has  attended  for  a  like  period  of  time  a  private 
day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town,  or  if  such  child 
has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  has  already  acquired  the 
branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  his 
physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or 
impracticable,  such  penalties  shall  not  be  incurred. 

Section  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section  school  committees 
shall  approve  a  private  school  only  when  the  teaching  in  all  the  studies  required  by 
law  is  in  the  English  language,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  that  such  teaching 
equals  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same 
locality,  and  that  equal  progress  is  made  by  pupils  therein,  in  the  studies  required  by 
law,  with  that  made  during  the  same  time  in  the  public  schools;  but  they  shall  not 
refuse  to  approve  a  private  school  on  account  of  the  religious  teaching  therein. 

Herein  is  found  a  better  way  of  determining  the  truth  than  any 
extent  of  discussion  by  partisans.] 
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It  is  not  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  boys  not  fully  grown  employed 
in  shops  for  a  small  weekly  sum,  while  men,  fathers  and  older 
brothers  must  lie  idle,  but  it  is  doubly  sad  when  such  boys  are 
almost  illiterate.  I  believe  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
should  be  allowed  to  work  during  the  time  of  school  sessions,  and 
that  the  compulsory  school  age  should  be  sixteen,  unless  previously 
the  child  has  satisfactorily  completed  studies  of  the  grade  of  our 
seventh  year  in  school.  Almost  without  an  exception  employers  in 
the  city  are  desirous  of  complying  with  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  children,  the  exceptions  being  certain  overseers  who 
employ  such  help  without  the  knowledge  of  the  manufacturer.  There  is 
one  form  of  employment,  however,  wherein  children,  mainly  non- 
English  speaking  foreigners  are  employed  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law — the  peddling  of  fruit,  coffee  and  small'  wares.  If  such  peddlers 
were  not  allowed  to  sell  without  a  license  issued  under  salutary  re- 
strictions, the  matter  could  easily  be  controlled. 
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THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS. 


Through  the  generosity  of  patriotic  citizens,  every  school  in  the 
city,  except  the  Tilton  School,  owns  an  American  flag.  It  was  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  donors  that  these  flags  should  float  above  the 
school-houses  on  all  days  when  there  was  a  session  of  the  schools. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  constant  exposure  would  very  soon 
destroy  the  flags,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  and  of  replacing  them 
would  be  no  slight  item  of  expense.  I  think  every  lesson  of  patriotism 
will  be  taught,  and  the  purpose  of  their  gift  will  be  fully  met,  if  they 
are  exposed  on  such  marked  or  public  days  as  are  memorable.  I 
suggest  the  following  list  of  days  on  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
janitors  to  raise  the  flag,  if  the  weather  be  suitable  : 

The  first  day  of  each  school  term. 

Labor  Day. 

October  12.    Columbus  Day. 

November.    State  Election  Day. 

November.    Thanksgiving  Day. 

December.    City  Election  Day. 

December  17.    Whittier's  Birthday. 

December  22.    Forefathers'  Day. 

January.    Inauguration  Day  of  City  Government. 

February  12.    Lincoln's  Birthday. 

February  22.    Washington's  Birthday. 

February  27.    Longfellow's  Birthday. 

March  4.    National  Inauguration  Day. 

May.    Day  for  Patriotic  Exercises  in  Schools. 

May  30.    Decoration  Day. 

June  17.    Bunker  Hill  Day. 

July  4.    Independence  Day. 

And  on  such  other  days  as  the  principal  of  the  school  may  wish 
it  displayed. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Within  the  year  two  eight-room  school  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted, furnished  and  occupied,  while  a  third  has  been  begun  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  summer.  These  buildings  are  well 
lighted  and  spacious,  and  furnish  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  that 
any  school  need  furnish  to  the  pupils  within  its  walls. 

The  John  C.  Tilton  school  was  opened  for  grades  1,  2,  4,  5,  6 
and  7,  and  contains  234  pupils  taught  by  6  teachers.  The  opening  of  this 
school  allowed  four  rooms  to  be  closed  in  the  Currier  School. 
The  Thomas  E.  Burnham  School  was  opened  as  a  complete  primary 
and  grammar  school  including  all  grades  from  1  to  9.  It  contains 
350  pupils  taught  by  9  teachers. 

The  only  school  whose  crowded  condition  needs  to  be  considered 
is  the  North  Avenue  School  which  has  an  enrollment  of  44  pupils, 
more  than  the  seating  capacity  of  the  school,  and  more  than  one 
teacher  can  advantageously  teach.  The  residents  of  Gile  Street  have 
asked  that  a  school-house  be  placed  there,  and  while  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  a  wise  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  union  schools, 
temporarily  the  crowded  condition  of  the  North  Avenue  School 
might  be  relieved  by  moving  to  Gile  Street  one  of  the  unoccupied 
school  buildings,  and  transferring  to  it  the  children  of  that  neighbor- 
hood now  attending  the  North  Avenue  School. 

The  number  of  school  buildings,  and  the  constant  use  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  make  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair  a 
considerable  item  of  expense.  The  determining  of  what  repairs 
shall  be  made  is  in  the  control,  not  of  the  School  Board,  but  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Property,  a  sub-committee  of  the  City  Govern- 
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ment.  Each  June  the  janitors  of  the  several  school  buildings  are 
requested  to  send  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  list  of  such 
repairs  as  the  several  buildings  need.  I  have  found  the  committee 
willing  to  make  such  repairs,  but  often  they  are  delayed  until  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  or  passed  on  to  the  next  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  public  school  buildings  ought  not  only  to  be  kept  in 
good  repair,  but  also  to  indicate  by  the  freshness  of  the  paint,  the 
condition  of  the  fences  and  the  outbuildings,  and  the  well  trimmed 
and  tidy  grounds,  the  prosperity  and  public  spirit  of  the  city.  The 
wooden  school  buildings  need  repainting.  The  outbuildings  of  certain 
schools  like  the  Monument  Street,  the  North  Broadway,  and  the 
North  Avenue,  cut  and  marked  in  their  years  of  existence  beyond 
the  reach  of  decent  repair,  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones  with 
secure  locks  to  keep  out  foul  prowlers.  The  yards  and  fence  of  the 
Currier  School  should  be  redeemed  from  the  neglect  into  which  they 
have  fallen,  and  the  grounds  of  the  older  buildings  not  be  left  to 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  care  expended  upon  those  of  the 
newer.  The  Currier  School  is  the  most  prominent  public  building  in 
Ward  Five,  facing  its  principal  square.  Its  grounds  should  be  turfed 
and  put  in  order,  the  fence  replaced  or  removed,  and  the  general 
appearance  made  creditable  to  the  place  where  it  is  located. 

The  use  of  the  Locust  Street  and  Portland  Street  schools  as 
voting  places  is  an  evil  to  those  schools  that  is  remediable.  The 
evil  is  that  the  putting  up  of  the  booths,  the  day  of  voting,  and  the 
removal  of  the  booths,  interrupt  the  work  of  the  schools 'for  three 
days  at  each  election,  while  the  use  of  the  Locust  Street  building  for 
caucuses  leaves  it  in  foul  condition.  The  remedy  is  to  transfer  the 
polling  places  from  the  Locust  Street  to  the  unoccupied  Primrose 
Street  school-house,  and  from  the  Portland  Street  to  the  unoccupied 
Pond  Street  school- house.  The  School  Board  may  not  be  able  to 
make  this  change,  but  it  can  request  it. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  course  of  study,  which  was  printed  on  large  sheets  of  paper 
and  with  much  incompleteness,  has,  even  in  this  awkward  and  defective 
form,  become  out  of  print.  Subject  by  subject,  within  two  years,  the 
whole  course  has  been  considered  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  full, 
complete  and  practicable.  In  the  matter  of  reading  a  scheme  of 
physical  and  voice  exercises  was  arranged  as  a  daily  drill,  for  the  pupils 
to  secure  chest  development,  the  proper  position  of  the  body,  clear  and 
easy  articulation,  and  correct  and  musical  expression.  The  attention  of 
the  teachers  has  been  directed  to  such  admirable  hand-books  as  Miss 
Hussey's  "Helps  in  Teaching  Reading"  as  aids  in  knowing  how  to 
develop  good  reading.  The  place  of  the  readers  in  use  in  the  schools 
was  not  well  denned,  a  single  book  being  in  some  cases  used  in  three 
successive  grades,  but  this  fault  has  now  been  remedied  by  a  different  as- 
signment of  the  readers.  To  the  sets  of  readers  already  adopted  the  School 
Board  has  added  the  excellent  Lippincott's  and  Harper's  Series  and 
some  of  the  Normal  Series.  The  assignment  of  readers  to  the  several 
grades  is  now  as  follows  : 


GRADE. 

MONROE. 

FRANKLIN. 

DAVIS. 

HARPER. 

NORMAL. 

I. 

First. 



First. 

First. 

II. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

III. 

Second. 

Second. 

Second. 

Second. 

IV. 

Third. 

Third. 

Third. 

V. 

Third. 

Third. 

VI. 

Fourth. 

Fourth. 

Fourth. 

VII. 

Fourth. 

Fourth. 

VIII. 

Fifth. 

Fifth. 

IX. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 
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In  addition  to  these,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  as 
supplementary  readers  : 

Grade  II.  Scudder's  Folk  Stories,  Part  I. 
Grade  III.  "        "         "       "  II. 

Grade  IV.    Seven  Little  Sisters. — Jane  Andrews. 
Each  and  All, 

Grade  V.      Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago 
to  Now. — -Jane  Andrews. 
Story  of  Our  Country. — Mrs.  Monroe. 
Black  Beauty. 

Grade  VI.     A  First  Book  in  American  History. — Eggleston.  - 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told. — Jane  Andrews. 

True  Stories  from  N.  E.  History. — Hawthorne. 
Grade  VII.   A  History  of  the  United  States. — Higginson. 

Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  3. 

Tanglewood  Tales. — Hawthorne. 
Grade  VIII.  A  Child's  History  of  England. — Dickens. 

Physical  Geography. 

Biographical  Stories. — Hawthorne. 

Man  without  a  Country. — Hale. 
Grade  IX.     Fairy  Land  of  Science. — Mrs.  Buckley. 

Evangeline  ;  Miles  Standish. — Longfellow. 

Julius  Caesar. — Shakespeare. 

Christmas  Carol. — Dickens. 

Bees  and  Birds.— John  Burroughs. 

The  pupil  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  read  under  careful  teachers 
the  above  list  of  books  will  have  been  led  by  the  pleasantest  ways 
into  the  fields  of  history,  science,  nature  and  literature.  It  may 
be  possible  that  some  will  still  turn  to  the  lurid  and  cheap 
publications,  but  the  school  is  making  its  best  effort  to  develop  a 
taste  for  good  literature. 
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Connected  with  this  effort  to  furnish  the  mind  with  good  reading, 
is  the  attempt  to  store  the  memory  with  choice  selections  from 
standard  authors.  For  a  few  years  past  the  children  of  each  grade 
have  been  taught  certain  selections  called  "Memory  Gems".  These 
selections  have  been  rather  heterogeneous,  their  choice  depending 
upon  the  taste  of  the  teacher,  and  there  has  been  no  system  of  grad- 
ation or  arrangement.  It  seems  to  me  that,  without  dimishing  the 
pleasure  that  the  children  take  in  this  exercise,  it  might  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  would  gain  a  little  knowledge  of  American  poets 
and  poetry  in  the  grammar  grades,  while  in  the  primary  grades  the 
selections  should  be  high  in  senUment,  musical  and  rhythmic  and  full 
of  pictures  to  appeal  to  and  cultivate  the  imagination  of  the  child. 
The  following  list  of  poems  is  given  as  a  good  list  and  one  well  adapted 
to  the  several  grades.  In  the  selections  from  American  poets  the  first  ob- 
ject has  been  to  interest  the  pupil,  the  second  to  secure  variety,  and  the  third 
to  make  the  best  selections  under  the  conditions  of  the  first  and  second 
objects.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  teaching  of  the  whole  list 
is  not  compulsory,  the  good  judgment  of  the  teacher  governing  the 
number  of  selections  taught  and  the  order  of  teaching  them. 

Grade  I. 

The  Baby, —  George  McDonald. 

Cradle  Song, —  Tennyson.  Monroe's  Ind.  Reader,  p.  85 
Marjorie's  Almanac, — T.  B.  Aldrich.  Butler's  Fourth  Reader,  p.  49 
"Hush,  my  dear," — Isaac  Watts. 

The  Leaves  and  the  Wind.  Monroe's  Ind.  Reader,  p.  77 
Dutch  Lullaby, — Eugene  Field. 

"For  every  leaf  of.  green."  Harper's  Ind.  Reader,  p.  96 

Which  Loved  Best?  Monroe's  Ind.  Reader,  p.  131 

"Hundreds  of  Stars."  Harper's  Ind.  Reader,  p.  97 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep.  From  the  German 

Shadow  Town  Ferry.  Open  Sesame,  vol.  I,  p.  315 
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Grade  II. 

Psalm  cxxi. 

Seven  Times  One, — Jean  Ingelow. 

Good  Night  and  Good  Morning, — Lord  Houghton. 

"I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll, —  Charles  Kingsley. 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas, —  Clement  C.  Moore. 

The  Wonderful  World.  Harper's  3d  Reader,  p.  148 

The  Frost, — Hannah  F.  Gould. 

A  Christmas  Carol, — -J.  G.  Holland. 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down, — Susan  Coolidge. 

Lady  Moon, — Lord  Houghton. 

Grade  III. 

xxiii.  Psalm. 

"Do  all  that  you  can."  Harper's  Third  Reader,  p.  169 

The  Brown  Thrush, — Lucy  Larcom. 

Thanksgiving  Day, — L.  Maria  Child. 

Spring, —  Celia  Thaxter. 

Little  Gustava, —  Celia  Thaxter. 

The  Little  Brown  Seed, — Margaret  Sydney.  Sunshine  in  Life,  p.  848 
A  Farewell, —  Charles  Kingsley. 
Before  the  Rain,  and 

After  the  Rain,— T  B.  Aldrich.  Sunshine  in  Life,  p.  314 

Grade  IV. 

The  Beatitudes. 

An  Order  for  a  Picture, — Alice  Carey. 
Work,— Alice  Carey. 

Discontent, — Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Sunshine  in  Life,  p.  355 

The  Sandpiper, —  Celia  Thaxter. 

The  Children, —  Charles  M.  Dickinson. 

"When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended." 
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Farm  Yard  Song, — -J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
The  Brook, — Alfred  Tennyson. 

Sunbeams, — Egbert  Phelps.  Sunshine  in  Life,  p.  327 

The  Lesson  of  the  Water  Mill, — Sarah  Doudney. 

Sunshine  in  Life,  p.  173 

Grade  V.  Whittier. 

The  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery. 
In  School  Days. 

Last  Walk  in  Autumn.    Stanza  xxvi. 
Snow  Bound,  First  142  lines. 
The  Gift  of  Tritemius.  (Read.) 
Naughaught  the  Deacon.  (Read.) 
Eternal  Goodness.    Last  seven  stanzas. 
The  Sycamores,    Stanzas  i,  n,  xix-xxvi. 
The  Barefoot  Boy. 
At  School  Close. 

Grade  VI.  Longfellow. 
The  Village  Blacksmith. 
My  Arm  Chair.  (Read.) 
The  Children's  Hour. 
The  Three  Kings. 
The  Bell  of  Atri.  (Read.) 
"Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest." 
Children. 

The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

Resignation. 

Rain  in  Summer. 

"The  Ship  of  State."    From  "The  Building  of  the  Ship." 
Grade  VII.  Holmes. 
The  Star  and  the  Lily. 
The  Deacon's  Masterpiece. 
Union  and  Liberty. 
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Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill.  (Read.) 

Dorothy  Q. 

The  Two  Armies. 

The  Broomstick  Train.  (Read.) 

The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

Boston  Common. 
Grade  VIII.  Bryant 

The  White-Footed  Deer. 

Robert  of  Lincoln. 

To  the  Fringed  Gentian. 

To  a  Waterfowl. 

The  Death  of  the  Flowers. 
Grade  IX.  Lowell. 

The  Beggar. 

The  First  Snowfall. 

Summer  Storm. 

Winter,  from  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  Lines  from  "Down 
swept  the  chill  wind"  to  "By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost." 
(«.ead  all  of  Sir  Launfal.) 

For  an  Autograph. 

Summer,  from  "Sir  Launfal."    Lines  from  "And  what  is  so  rare"  to 

"Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing." 
"Sunthin'  in  a  pastoral  line,"  from  The  Bigelow  Papers.    Lines  from 

"I  country  born  and  bred"  to  "Runs  down,  a  brook  o'  laughter 

thru  the  air." 

Some  little  sketch  of  the  author  assigned  to  each  grade  is  learned 
by  the  pupils. 

This  exercise  not  only  develops  the  memory  of  the  child,  but  gives 
him  a  heritage  of  which  the  years  will  not  rob  him.  The  poems  learned 
in  childhood  are  not  forgotten  even  in  age,  and  form  a  solace  and  joy 
as  life  runs  on. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 


There  is  no  topic  of  the  course  of  study  more  difficult  to  ar- 
range than  Language  and  Grammar.  The  question  of  how  much 
technical  grammar  shall  be  taught,  and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be 
displaced  by  the  repetitions  of  correct  forms,  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed. In  the  scheme  as  given  in  this  report  the  aim  is  to  com- 
bine all  that  is  excellent  in  language  study  and  technical  gram- 
mar, to  give  progressive  and  systematic  instruction  and  practice  in 
writing,  and  to  furnish  such  suggestions  and  helps  to  the  teacher  as 
shall  enable  her  to  direct  the  work  with  increased  interest  and  effi- 
ciency. In  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupil  will  rise  or  sink 
to  the  level  of  the  instruction  given  him. 

The  adoption  of  new  text  books  this  present  year  has  been  a 
great  aid  in  developing  and  arranging  the  course  in  the  study  of 
language.  To  this  course  much  thought  and  time  has  been  given. 
I  believe  that  it  is  to  give  us  much  better  results  than  we  have  hitherto 
obtained. 
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COURSE  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Object. — The  arousing  of  thought,  and  the  expression  of  thought, 
fully  and  freely,  in  complete  statements. 

Method. — The  presentation  and  description  of  objects  and 
pictures ;  simple  conversations  within  the  limits  of  the  child's  ex- 
perience ;  talks  on  form,  color  and  physiology,  and  simple  observation 
lessons  in  botany  and  zoology ;  the  correction  of  such  errors  as  may 
occur  in  the  pupil's  use  of  language. 

Observation. — Reading,  language  and  writing  are  in  this  grade 
most  intimately  connected,  but  while  harmonizing,  the  first  two  are 
independent  and  distinct  features  of  the  course  of  daily  instruction. 
Clearness  in  enunciation  is  to  be  sought  in  each,  and  the  object, 
action,  and  quality  words  used  in  reading  should  form  a  part  of 
those  used  in  language. 

Caution. — While  the  teacher's  plan  should  be  clear,  and  the 
object  to  be  gained  in  each  lesson  definite,  the  work  in  the  beginning 
at  least  should  be  very  simple,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
child  does  not  become  embarrassed  and  is  not  repressed  by  the  too 
frequent  correction  of  errors. 

Oral. — Children  are  to  name  objects  using  the  expression  I  see, 
I  have,  it  is,  they  are,  this  is,  that  is,  these  are,  those  are,  etc. 
Teachers  will  find  abundant  help  and  suggestions  in 

Bright's  "Graded  Instruction  in  English,"  pp.  1-20,  sees.  1-7. 

Miss  Badlam's  "Suggestive  Lessons,"  pp.  1-31. 

Davis'  "The  Beginner's  Reading  Book" — Preface  to  Teacher's 

Edition. 
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Written.— Pupils  are  to  copy  from  slips,  or  the  blackboard, 
words  and  simple  sentences  from  their  lessons,  the  names  of  the 
school,  the  teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  days  of  the  week.  Pupils 
are  to  learn  the  use  of  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  of 
the  capital  I,  and  of  the  period  and  interrogation  mark. 

After  the  third  or  fourth  month  each  pupil  is  to  copy  his  own 
name  every  day. 

Phonics. — (See  reading.)  Pupils  are  to  learn  the  long  and  short 
vowel  sounds  and  signs,  and  consonant  sounds  and  signs.  Letters 
should  be  given  singly  with  proper  marks,  then  in  combinations  in 
word  building.  The  marks  are  those  in  the  Phonic  Chart  of 
Webster.  They  are  given  also  on  page  7  of  "Suggestive  Lessons," 
the  preface  to  which  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  teacher. 

Memory  Selections. — Such  memory  selections  should  be  given 
to  the  pupil  as  are  of  real  literary  value,  and  yet  pleasing  either 
because  of  the  melody  of  the  verse  or  the  pictures  that  the  selection 
presents  to  the  children.  Short  precepts,  teaching  good  morals  or 
good  manners,  should  also  be  given. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Time. — One-half  hour  each  day,  divided  into  periods  of  such 
length  as  may  seem  best. 

Observation. — "Correctness  and  facility  in  the  use  of  language 
become  habits,  and  are  acquired  from  frequent  repetitions  j  hence 
the  language  work  should  be  such  as  (1)  will  stimulate  pupils  to 
think,  and  (2)  will  furnish  the  best  opportunities  for  expressing  their 
thoughts."  Animals,  plants,  the  human  body,  natural  phenomena, 
form,  color  and  quality,  form  topics  for  conversation,  wherein  the 
teacher  skillfully  should  lead  her  pupils  to  express  themselves  in 
short,  complete  and  well  constructed  sentences,  and  with  an  agree- 
able use  of  the  voice. 
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Oral. — One  oral  lesson  each  week  is  to  be  given  on  color  and 
quality.  Descriptions  of  objects  and  actions  are  to  be  given  by  the 
pupils,  at  first  simple,  but  gradually  becoming  more  complex. 

Discourage  the  too  frequent  use  of  and. 

Reproduction  of  short  stories. 

Teach  Bright,  sections  7,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  pp.  22—28. 

Written. — Four  dictation  lessons  are  to  be  given  each  week. 
Pupils  are  to  copy  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  month, 
not  abbreviating,  and  learn  the  proper  heading  of  a  letter,  thus  : 

Haverhill,  Mass., 

January  1,  1892. 

Sentences  are  to  be  copied  from  the  board,  wherein  common  errors 
are  corrected,  thus  : — John  and  /  are  going  to  Boston.  He  saw  Mary 
and  me,  etc.  The  use  of  capitals  in  proper  nouns,  and  the  period, 
comma,  and  interrogation  mark  are  to  be  taught. 

Phonics. — Continue  drill  in  phonics  (see  course  for  first  year).  All 
new  words  should  be  taught  from  the  board  phonetically. 

Memory  Selections. — Work  of  first  grade  continued. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Time. — Fifteen  minutes  twice  a  day,  or  one-half  hour  once  a  day. 

Observation. — Every  recitation  is  a  lesson  in  language,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  in  all  class  exercises  good  English  is  used  and 
that  the  pupil's  answers  generally  are  complete  statements.  The  more 
ready  pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  recitation.  The 
more  reserved  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  talk. 

Method. — During  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  year  review  second 
grade  work,  giving  four  short  written  lessons,  preceded  by  oral  ones, 
each  week,  introducing  in  this  way  review  lessons  in  color,  quality,  etc. 
All  written  work  throughout  the  year  should  be  with  pen  and  ink,, 
and  careless  or  slovenly  work  must  not  be  accepted. 
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The  year's  work  includes  Miss  Hyde's  Lessons  in  English,  Part  1, 
omitting  lessons  on  quotation  marks.  The  text  book  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  only.  In  place  of  the  picture  lessons  in  the 
text  book,  large  pictures  may  be  substituted. 

One  lesson  a  week  should  consist  of  short  stories  read  to  the 
pupils,  or  read  silently  by  them,  and  retold  orally  by  the  children. 
(See  Miss  Badlam's  Suggestive  Lessons,  page  40.) 

One  lesson  of  fifteen  minutes  on  Friday  mornings  should  be 
given  on  morals  and  manners,  in  which,  after  the  instruction  has 
been  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil  should  tell  the  main  thoughts 
of  the  lesson. 

Phonics. — Continue  drill  of  second  year  in  phonics,  using  the 
Webster  chart  in  Miss  Badlam's  book. 

Memory  Selections. — Teach  one  standard  selection  each  month. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  pronunciation  and  expression.  Be  sure 
that  the  children  understand  the  thoughts  of  the  selection  before 
memorizing  it. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 
Time. — Thirty  minutes  a  day. 

Review  for  first  eight  weeks  the  work  of  the  third  grade.  The 
year's  work  is  Miss  Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Part  II. 

There  shall  be  written  work  with  pen  and  ink  at  least  once  a 
week. 

The  written  work  shall  include  (a)  the  writing  of  short  letters, 
with  careful  attention  to  heading  and  close ;  (b)  reproductions  of 
short  stories ;  (c)  short  descriptions  of  pictures  or  familiar  objects. 

Memory  Selection. — One  memory  selection  shall  be  taught 
each  month. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 
Time. — Forty -five  minutes  each  day. 

Review  for  eight  weeks  the  work  of  fourth  year.  The  work  of 
the  year  is  Miss  Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Part  III  to  lesson  51. 

Practice  in  letter  writing  shall  be  continued,  and  simple  compo- 
sition work  shall  be  done.  The  letters  shall  be  letters  to  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  compositions  simple  descriptions  of  pictures  or 
reproductions  of  short  stories.  Attention  shall  be  paid  to  correct 
grammatical  expression,  and  the  proper  use  of  capitals  and  punctu- 
ation. One  exercise  each  week  shall  be  devoted  to  composition  or 
letter  writing,  and  one  exercise  in  composition  each  month  shall  be 
filed  for  comparison  and  examination. 

Note.— All  exercises  filed  in  this  and  succeeding  grades,  must 
show  the  original  work  of  the  pupils.  While  the  exercises  may  show 
the  corrections  of  the  teacher,  they  must  not  be  copies  revised  by 
the  pupils  after  such  corrections. 

Memory  Selection.  One  memory  selection  shall  be  taught 
each  month. 

Scheme  of  Technical  Grammar. 

Define  and  recognize 

f                                     f  *  (  Masculine 

I  Common                         |  Gender  1  Feminine 

Nouns  ■{                    Modification^  (  Neuter 

rroper       i*-**  siar 

(  Transitive 
Verbs   j  * 
( Intransitive 

i  ^  Gender 

Pronouns  ■<  Personal  <  Number 
(  /  Case 

Adjectives    j  Comparison 

Adverbs 
Prepositions 
Conjunctions 
Interjections 

♦Confine  the  teaching  of  gender  and  of  voice  to  the  simple  distinctions  as  given  in  Miss  Hyde's  book. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 


Time. — Forty-five  minutes  each  day. 

Review  for  first  eight  weeks  the  work  of  the  previous  year. 

The  advance  work  of  the  year  is  Miss  Hyde's  Language  Les- 
sons, Part  III,  pp.  89—126.    Lessons  LI— LXVIII. 

Practice  in  letter  writing  and  composition  work  shall  be  con- 
tinued, (a)  Letters  to  relatives  and  friends ;  (b)  reproduction  in 
paraphrase  of  short  extracts  from  poems ;  (c)  compositions,  illustrated 
if  practicable,  upon  natural  and  geograpical  subjects. 

Note.  Simplicity  and  naturalness  of  expression  are  to  be  made 
matters  of  especial  care  in  this  grade,  and  the  powers  of  observation 
should  be  cultivated. 

Three  exercises  each  term  from  each  pupil  are  to  be  preserved  and 
filed.  One  exercise  each  week  must  be  devoted  to  composition  work. 
Scheme  of  Technical  Grammar. 


Nouns 


Verbs 


Common 
Proper 

Transitive 
Intransitive 

Regular 


Gender 
Modification  Number 
Case 

Active 
Passive 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Singular 

Plural 
(  Nominative 
■j  Possessive 
(_  Objective 


(  (  Present 

Modification  <  Tense   -J  Past 

(  ( Future 


~  .  .  ,  (  Present 
Participles  -J  pagt 


Irregular 
Principal 
Auxiliary 
Principal  parts  of  verbs. 
Progressive  forms. 
Passive  forms. 

Other  parts  of  speech  as  in  previous  grades. 
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Note. — All  work  in  technical  grammar  must  be  kept  within  simple 
lines.  Teach  simply  and  clearly,  and  never  disturb  the  mind  of  the 
child  by  doubtful  or  obscure  forms. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 
Time. — Forty-five  minutes  each  day. 

Review  for  eight  weeks  work  of  previous  grade.  The  advance 
work  of  the  year  is  Miss  Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Part  III,  from 
lesson  LXIX  to  the  end  of  the  book.    Analysis  of  simple  sentences. 

Written  Work. —  (a)  Letter  writing.  Business  letters  and  work  as 
indicated  in  the  text  book  used ;  (b)  paraphrasing  of  short  extracts 
from  poems ;  (c)  compositions  on  natural  scenery,  objects,  and  life, 
such  as  "The  Merrimack  River,"  "The  Natural  Scenery  of  Japan," 
"The  Birds  of  Haverhill,"  "A  Swarm  of  Bees,"  etc. 

Three  exercises  each  term  from  each  pupil  are  to  be  preserved  and 

filed. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Time. — Forty-five  minutes  each  day. 

Review  for  eight  weeks  work  of  previous  grade.  The  year's 
work  is  the  completion  of  Miss  Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Book  II, 
with  supplement. 

The  study  of  some  designated  selection  for  paraphrasing,  sentence 
work  and  parsing.  Analysis  of  simple,  compound  and  complex 
sentences. 

Written  Work. — (a)  Letter  writing,  business  letters,  notices, 
social  notes,  etc. ;  (b)  reproduction  of  simple  poems,  expansion  of 
scenes  in  supplementary  reading ;  (c)  compositions  on  geographical 
and  biographical  subjects,  with  especial  attention  to  planning  and 
paragraphing. 

Two  exercises  each  term  from  each  pupil  to  be  preserved  and  filed. 
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NINTH  GRADE. 
Time. — Forty-five  minutes  each  day. 

No  stated  review  of  previous  work.  The  year's  work  is  based  on 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar.  The  study  of  some  designated  poem  or 
prose  selection,  for  analysis,  parsing,  paraphrasing,  and  study  of  form 
and  language. 

Written  Work. — (a)  Letter  writing,  business  letters,  advertise- 
ments, and  answers  to  advertisements,  recommendations,  notes  of 
invitation,  etc. ;  (b)  compositions  on  geographical  and  historical  sub- 
jects, American  authors  and  their  works,  and  descriptions  of  real  or 
imaginary  scenes  and  incidents.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  plan  of  the  composition,  paragraphing,  arrangement,  choice  of 
words,  etc.    Two  each  term  to  be  preserved  and  filed. 


PLAN  OF  ANALYSIS. 

The  plan  of  graphic  or  representative  analysis  used  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  sentences,  kindly  prepared  by  Miss  Meadowcroft,  principal 
of  the  Tilton  School : 


The  man  was  vain. 
Simple  declarative  sentence. 


Sub. 


man 


the 


Pred.     was  N  vain 


He  was  a  wise  man. 

Ditto. 
Sub.  He 


Pred. 


was  man 


a  I 
wise 
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Suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  the  diligent  scribe  interrupting, 
Spake  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of 
Plymouth. 


Simple  declarative  sentence. 


Sub. 


Miles  Standish 


Pred. 


spake 


in  pride 


Captain 
breaking 

interrupting 
the 

of  heart 


the  | 
of  Plymouth 
suddenly 

silence 


scribe 


his 


the 
the 

diligent 


Thus  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world,  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pre 
Lived  on  his  sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline  governed  his  household. 

Compound  declarative  sentence. 


Sub. 


Pred. 


farmer 


lived 


the 

of  Grand-Pre 


thus 
at  peace 

on  farm 


and 


with  God 

and 

world 


his  | 
sunny 


the 


Sub. 


Evangeline 


Pred.      governed  household 


his  - 
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Our  mother  while  she  turned  the  wheel 
Or  run  the  new-knit  stocking-heel, 
Told  how  the  Indian  hordes  came  down 
At  midnight  on  Cocheco  town. 


Complex  declarative  sentence. 


Sub. 


mother  our 


Pred. 


Sub.  she 


3 

^  Pred. 


Sub. 


Pred. 


turned 

or 

run 

hordes 

came 


wheel 


her 


stocking-heel 

the   |  - 
Indian   |  - 


the  |  - 
new-knit 


down 

at  midnight  |  - 
on  town  I  Cocheco 
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ARITHMETIC. 


In  Arithmetic  the  course  includes  those  topics  of  which  every 
man  in  business  should  have  knowledge.  The  vigorous  lopping  of 
useless  rules  and  principles  which  President  Elliot  advises  was  done 
by  us  some  years  ago.  Following  the  foundation  work  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  the  following  topics  are 
taught. 

Fifth   Year,   Second   Term.    Cancellation,    factors,  multiples, 
United  States  money,  bills. 
Sixth  Year.  Fractions. 

Seventh  Year.    Weights  and  measures,  simple  percentage. 
Eighth  Year.    Simple  interest,  partial  payments,  forms  of  notes, 
discount. 

Ninth  Year.  Stocks,  ratio  and  simple  proportion,*  partnership,* 
involution,  square  root  and  its  applications  to  squares  and  right-angled 
triangles,  longitude  and  time. 

I  have  thus  outlined  the  work  being  done  in  the  more  important 
branches  not  so  much  for  the  information  of  the  School  Board  as 
for  the  larger  public  who  may  see  this  report  but  not  the  printed 
courses  of  study. 


*Not  now  in  course,  but  addition  advised  by  present  (1892)  Committee  on  course  of  study. 
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THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


We  maintain  free  evening  schools  for  three  evenings  each  week 
for  twenty  weeks,  beginning  with  October  and  closing  with  February, 
the  sessions  being  from  7  :15  to  9  :15  o'clock. 

While  some  are  compelled  to  attend  in  order  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  work,  the  law  being  as  follows  : 

"Acts  of  1887:    Chapter  433. 

Every  person  who  regularly  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed,  a  minor 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, providing  such  minor  has  been  since  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen,  for 
one  year  continually  a  resident  of  a  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth  wherein 
public  evenings  schools  are  maintained,  and  is  not  a  regular  attendant  of  a  day 
or  evening  school,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city 
or  town." 

the  attendance  of  the  majority  is  voluntary.  They  represent  all  classes 
of  working  people  and  are  of  all  the  various  nationalities  that  live  in 
the  city.  We  divide  them  into  small  classes,  grade  them  as  best 
we  can,  and  give  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  attainable.  Ex- 
cept in  the  special  classes  of  book-keeping  and  drawing,  the  branches 
taught  are  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  attendance  is  largely  voluntary,  that  it  comes  after  a  day  of 
manual  labor,  and  must  be  affected  by  stormy  weather,  illness  and 
the  attraction  of  evening  amusements,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is 
fairly  good.  In  the  Winter  Street  building  the  seats  are  too  small  for 
the  large  pupils  attending,  and  the  lighting  of  the  rooms  insufficient. 
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The  class  in  book-keeping  begins  with  a  large  number  but  rapidly 
diminishes. 

In  drawing  there  are  two  classes,  one  in  mechanical  and  instru- 
mental, and  one  in  design  and  drawing  from  the  model.  The  latter 
class  has  an  average  attendance  of  20,  the  former  which  is  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  by  law  must  be  taught  in  evening  schools  has 
an  average  attendance  of  only  7. 

Should  it  seem  wise  to  the  School  Board  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  evening  instruction,  I  think  a  class  could  profitably  be  formed  to 
take  the  higher  English  branches,  literature,  grammar,  commercial 
geography,  civil  government,  and  history,  with  the  addition  of  Latin, 
French  or  German.  I  have  frequent  inquiries  in  regard  to  instruction 
in  these  branches  from  those  who  must  work,  who  cannot  afford 
private  instruction,  but  who  are  ambitious  to  be  further  educated. 
The  expense  of  instructing  such  a  class  would,  I  think,  for  forty  members 
not  exceed  $300.00,  and  the  influence  of  its  formation  and  existence 
would  be  very  helpful. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  penmanship  taught  by  some  com- 
petent teacher  be  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  Book-keeping 
class. 

As  helps  in  making  the  attendance  more  regular  I  suggest  that 
to  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  instruction  schools,  certifi- 
cates be  granted,  that  membership  in  the  book-keeping,  drawing,  and, 
if  formed,  high  school  classes,  be  by  card,  such  membership  to  be 
forfeited  by  absences  without  satisfactory  excuse,  and  that  to  members 
of  these  classes  certificates  showing  what  work  has  been  done  be  given 
at  the  end  of  each  term. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


Chapter  332  of  the  Acts  of  1885,  provides  that,  "Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall  include  special 
instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics 
on  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study 
to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money,  except  special  schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in 
particular  branches,  such  as  drawing,  mechanics,  art,  and  life  studies." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  requirement  instruction  is  given 
regularly  and  systematically  in  physiology,  hygiene  and  temperance  to 
all  grades  and  in  all  schools,  the  matter  taught  and  the  method 
of  teaching  it  being  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children. 
Except  in  the  High  School  the  teaching  in  this  branch  is  oral, 
the  children  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  writing  in  note  books 
and  memorizing  the  facts  and  statements  arranged  for  them  by 
the  teachers.  The  Department  of  Scientific  Instruction  of  the  National 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  recommends  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  Physiology  and  Temperance  be  given  in  twenty  minute  lessons 
three  times  a  week  for  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  fourteen  hours  of  instruction.  In  our  schools  this  subject 
is  taught  thirty  minutes  each  week  for  forty  weeks,  making  an  aggregate 
of  twenty  hours  a  year.  The  National  Temperance  Union  which  watches 
very  carefully  the  enforcement  of  the  above  law  recommends  that 
from  the  fourth  year  of  school  the  text  books  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils.  Although  no  child  within  our  schools  is  left  ignorant  of  the 
great  laws  of  health   and  of  temperance,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
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gain  to  put  the  books  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  grammar 
grades. 

A  course  of  text  books  and  of  instruction  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Women's  Union  and  which  the  judgment  of  many  of 
our  teachers  and  myself  commends,  is  as  follows  : 

Grades  I — III.    "Child's  Health  Primer,"  oral  instruction. 

Grade  IV.    "Child's  Health  Primer,"  book  in  hands  of  pupils. 

Grades  V— VI.    "Hygiene  for  Young  People,"  as  text  book. 

Grades  VII— VIII.    "Physiology  and  Health,"  as  text  book. 

Grade  IX.  "Physiology,"  by  Steele,  as  reading  book  once  each 
week. 

No  child  goes  from  any  grade  of  our  schools  ignorant  of  the 
evil  effects  of  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  use  of  tobacco. 
His  intelligence,  his  moral  sense  and  his  pride  are  appealed  to  in 
the  effort  to  keep  him  or  make  him  a  pure  and  clean  member  of 
society.  But  example  without  the  school  is  a  more  powerful  teacher 
than  precept  within  the  schtfOl,  and  so  long  as  the  men  to  whom 
the  children  look  as  their  ideals  of  manliness,  strength  and  prosperity, 
fathers,  brothers,  and  men  of  office,  wealth  and  power,  drink  and 
smoke,  and  allow  one  saloon  and  half  a  dozen  tobacco  shops  to  be 
open  and  supported  for  every  school  building  that  stands,  the  teach- 
ing of  temperance  and  cleanliness  in  the  schools  will  be  greatly 
neutralized. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


With  an  average  membership  of  3,245,  the  number  of  corporal 
punishments  for  the  year  is  340,  the  most  of  these  being  slight  pun- 
ishments given  in  the  lower  grades.  This  is  a  less  number  than  that 
of  any  preceding  year,  the  number  in  1890  being  458  ;  in  1889,  501  ; 
in  1888,  593.  We  have  not  in  the  schools  to-day  any  habitual  truants, 
nor  any  pupils  persistently  disobedient  to  school  laws,  but  there  are 
some  who  need  stern  repression  as  well  as  kindly  counsel.  Glad  as 
I  am  to  notice  a  lessening  in  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  I  should 
count  it  no  gain  to  the  schools  if  thereby  there  was  any  increase  in 
insubordination  or  disorder.  I  do  not  believe  that  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  forbidden,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  should  be  used 
only  as  a  wise  and  just  parent  would  «use  it — a  last  resort  when  all 
milder  means  have  failed.  That  school  is  best  disciplined  whose 
pupils  are  taught  that  petty  meanness  must  be  eradicated, 
self-control  be  cultivated,  habits  of  industry  be  established, 
and  authority  maintained  and  respected.  If  kindness  fails 
to  teach  these  lessons,  firmness  must.  It  is  not  the  punishment 
which  degrades  the  pupil,  but  the  vice  which  merits  the  punishment. 
Not  the  occasional  punishment  administered  by  her,  but  her  daily 
bearing  towards  her  pupils,  is  the  best  exponent  of  a  teacher's  dis- 
cipline. My  estimate  of  a  teacher's  discipline  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  ask  myself  as  I  sit  in  her  school  room  :  "What  is 
the  effect  upon  the  pupils  of  her  daily  association  with  them?"  Is 
she  effusive,  over-indulgent,  too  ready  to  excuse?  Strength  and 
manliness  are  not  stimulated  by  such  qualities.  Is  she  arbitrary,  harsh 
in  voice  or  in  manner,  uncharitable,  suspicious,  nagging?  Honor  is 
not  bred  by  such  qualities.     Between  these  two  types  is  the  teacher 
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whose  well  modulated  voice  is  sweet  but  firm,  her  manner  refined 
but  dignified,  impartial,  just,  recognizing  that  the  hand  of  authority 
may  be  velvet-gloved  but  it  must  be  firm  as  steel,  seeking  patiently  in  all 
ways  to  transform  the  careless  child  into  the  manly  boy,  to  direct 
the  wilful  boy  into  the  man  of  right  will,  but  in  kindness  or  in  firm- 
ness never  abating  one  whit  from  the  highest  type  of  gentleness. 
Authority  and  kindness,  strength  and  gentleness,  are  not  inconsistent  in 
one  and  the  same  character.  I  dwell  upon  this  high  ideal  of  discipline, 
because  I  believe  that  what  the  teacher  is  means  as  much  in  the 
education  of  the  scholar  as  what  she  teaches,  that  she  is  the  most 
influential  text  book  in  any  school  room,  and  that  the  lessons  of 
nobility  of  character,  frankness,  honesty  and  industry  there  taught  are 
the  most  valuable  ones.  Knowledge  may  be  forgotten,  but  daily 
influence  shapes  character  for  all  time. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  schools  I  found  that  excellent  work 
was  being  done  in  the  primary  grades,  but  that  the  work  in  the 
grammar  grades  was  not  clearly  arranged,  and  therefore  not  satisfactorily 
done.  Slowly,  but  carefully  I  trust,  consulting  with  teachers  and  com- 
mittee, and  considering  one  subject  at  a  time,  I  have  endeavored  to 
arrange,  to  simplify,  to  introduce  better  methods  and  to  clear  away  all 
that  was  useless  or  vague.  To-day  we  have  a  course  of  study  that  is 
practicable  and  well  arranged,  whereby  no  grade  is  over-burdened,  but 
the  work  in  each  forms  a  well-fitted  part  of  an  excellent  whole.  It 
seemed  Lto  me  best  to  develop  first  a  good  course  in  what  educators 
are  agreed  in  considering  the  essentials,  and  thereafter  to  add  from  the 
experimental  ground  of  science  and  industrial  training  whatever,  having 
been  proven  excellent,  the  time  of  our  schools  may  allow  us  to 
introduce. 

There  is  much  life  and  discussion  in  the  educational  world  to-day. 
Currents  sweep  this  way  and  that,  and  the  schoolman  who  lets  the 
sails  of  his  precious  boat  be  filled  with  each  newly  arisen  wind  will  reach 
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no  haven.  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  compare  the  results  of 
the  teaching  in  our  grammar  and  primary  schools  under  our  somewhat 
conservative  policy  with  those  of  places  where  the  latest  educational 
fashion  has  been  followed.  Teach  the  child  to  read  well,  and  develop 
in  him  a  taste  for  good  literature,  teach  him  to  use  good  English,  to 
know  how  to  study,  to  write  plainly  and  legibly,  draw  out  and  develop 
his  own  judgment  and  reason,  and,  first  of  all,  teach  him  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept  complete  honesty  in  deed  and  word,  and  the 
schools  have  done  their  duty  by  him,  and  may  trust  him  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  imparted  greater  knowledge  from  the  wide 
fields  of  wisdom  and  instruction  that  are  open  to  all  that  desire  to 
enter  therein. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  my  recommendations,  some  of 
which  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  recommend  only  : 

The  raising  of  the  compulsory  school  age  to  sixteen  years  unless 
pupils  shall  have  completed  before  that  the  work  of  the  seventh  school 
year,  and  the  allowing  of  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  work 
during  the  time  of  school  sessions. 

The  licensing  without  cost  and  under  proper  regulations  of  all 
child  peddlers,  or  boot-blacks. 

The  repainting  of  the  wooden  school  buildings,  the  furnishing  of 
entirely  new  and  properly  protected  outbuildings  to  certain  parish 
schools,  and  the  putting  the  grounds  and  fence  of  the  Currier  School 
into  creditable  condition. 

The  removal  of  ward  rooms  from  the  Locust  Street  and  Port- 
land Street  Schools  to  unoccupied  school  buildings  in  those  wards. 

The  removal  of  one  of  the  unoccupied  wooden  school  buildings  to 
Gile  street,  and  the  opening  of  a  school  there  to  relieve  the  crowded 
North  Avenue  School. 

The  changing  of  the  Christmas  recess  so  that  it  shall  be  the 
week  in  which  Christmas  occurs,  rather  than,  as  now,  the  week 
beginning  with  Christmas  day. 

The  adoption  of  the  text  books  in  Physiology  recommended  by 
the  National  Temperance  Union  and  the  putting  of  the  books  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  from  the  fourth  school  year. 
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A  much  better  lighting  of  the  rooms  in  the  Winter  Street  building 
for  evening  school  use. 

The  opening  of  an  evening  school  for  higher  instruction  than 
that  now  given. 

A  system  of  admission  by  ticket  to  the  evening  schools,  with  a  loss 
of  membership  for  unexcused  absences. 

The  teaching  of  penmanship  in  the  book-keeping  class. 

The  granting  of  certificates  to  those  who  complete  the  work  in 
any  of  the  evening  schools. 

The  employment  of  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  who  also  shall  be  in 
charge  of  the  evening  drawing  school. 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Average  Age  of  Pupils  September,  1891. 

First  year  class,     .       .       .       .       .       .  15  years,  4  months 

Second  year  class,  .       .       .       .       .       .  16     "  3 

Third  year  class,    .       .       .       .       .       .  17     "  5 

Fourth  year  class,  ......  18     "  2 

Class  graduating  June,  1891,  .       .       .       .  19     "  0 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Several  Courses  Dec.  23,  1891. 

1st  year.  2d  year.  3d  year.  4th  year.  Total 

College  Course,                     0  16  11  2  29 

English  and  Classical  Course,  84  45  27  21  177 

English  Course,                   18  18  10  6  52 

Partial  Courses,                     0  5  4  2  11 

Special  Courses,                    1  0  0  2  .3 

Number  examined  for  admission,  1891,  125 

admitted,  116 

"       entered,   .   100 

"  "      from  schools  outside  the  city :  First  year,  2 

Second  year,  3 
Fourth  year,  1 

Number  Graduated  June  30,  1891. 

College  Course,     ........       .  4 

English  and  Classical  Course,   34 

English  Course,   3 

Partial  Course,   1 

Special  Course,   2 
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Number  Entering  College,  etc. 


Brown  University, 
Dartmouth  College,  . 
Harvard  College, 
Institute  of  Technology, 
Smith  College,  . 
Wellesley  College, 
Training  School, 


JUL  3 
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PROGRAMME 

of  the  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Haverhill  High  School, 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1891. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Overture.    "Semiramide."  Rossini 
Misses  Bertha  E.  Woodbury,  Helen  P.  Brooks. 

Invocation. 

Chorus.  Praise  Ye  the  Father.  Gounod 
Essay.    Something  New. 

Annie  F.  Roberts. 

Original  Declamation.    Our  Debt  to  the  Past. 

Henry  C.  Corson. 

Essay.    The  Wild  Flowers  of  Haverhill. 

Sadie  B.  Thompson. 

Semi- Chorus.    The  May  Time.  Silcher 

Essay.    The  Future  Parks  of  Haverhill. 

Beatrice  L.  How. 

Original  Declamation. 

"Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new, 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do." 

Robert  R.  Evans. 

Part  Song.    O'er  the  Waters.  Rowley 

Essay.    "The  World  is  Still  Deceived  with  Ornament." 

Madeline  Gile. 
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PART  II. 


Poem.    Literary  Men  as  Husbands. 

Katharine  L.  Rust. 

Original  Declamation.  Immigration. 

Herbert  P.  Driver. 

Essay.    What  is  Expected  of  High  School  Graduates? 

Winnifred  M.  Powers. 

Semi-Chorus.    The  Day  is  Now  Dawning.  Arr.  from  "Sicilian  Vespers." 

Essay.    A  Fashion  of  the  Day. 

Caroline  A.  Stevens. 

Original  Declamation.    Undeveloped  Resources. 

George  H.  Merrill. 

Song.    Flag  of  the  Free.  Millard 

Conferring  Diplomas. 

Class  Hymn.  Selected. 

Prayer. 


GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Carrie  Hall  Bemis, 
Alice  Louise  Crockett, 
Harriet  Maud  Davis, 
Rose  Etta  Fay, 
Madeline  Gile, 
Hattie  Eliza  Home, 
Margaret  Helena  Lenon, 


Mary  Louise  Boody, 
Katharine  Dalton, 
Lottie  Maude  Dorr, 
Maude  Louise  Flanders, 
Mary  Colby  Hall, 
Beatrice  Louise  How, 
Jean  Ford  MacDonald, 
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Helen  Elizabeth  Martin, 
Eva  Josephine  Noyes, 
Josie  Lillian  Peaslee, 
Margaret  Mary  Powers, 
Susie  Amanda  Quimby, 
Annie  Frances  Roberts, 
Katharine  Louise  Rust, 
Caroline  Anna  Stevens, 
Fred  Blunt  Chase, 
Herbert  Putnam  Driver, 
Robert  Rogers  Evans, 
Arthur  Lambert  Hobson, 
Howard  Wilbert  Kimball, 
George  Brown  Lewis, 
John  William  Hobbs  Pollard, 


Blanche  Evelyn  Miller, 
Genevieve  Alberta  Noyes, 
Helen  Merrill  Perley, 
Winnifred  Marie  Powers. 
Florence  Abbie  Rigney, 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Ruddock, 
fGertrude  Estelle  Simonds, 
Sadie  Bourne  Thompson, 
Henry  Carter  Corson, 
Samuel  White  Duncan,  Jr., 
fFrank  E.  Gage, 
Charles  Archie  Home, 
Maurice  Le  Bosquet, 
George  Haseltine  Merrill, 
*George  Frederick  Stevens. 


*Partial  Course. 


7  Special  Course. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  has  compelled  the 
instructor  in  music  to  rearrange  his  schedule  of  visits.  The  following 
is  the  present  arrangement : 

ON  ALTERNATE  WEEKS. 

Tuesday  a.  m.    Winter  Street  and  Whittier. 

Tuesday  p.  m.    Currier  and  Bowley. 

Wednesday  a.  m.    Tilton,  Wingate  and  Locust  Street. 

Wednesday  p.  m.    Burnham  and  Training  School. 

Friday  a.  m.    School  Street,  Chestnut  Street  and  Union  Schools. 

Friday  p.  m.    Groveland  Street  and  Union  Schools. 

EACH  WEEK. 

Tuesday,  11:35  a.  m.    High  School. 

Wednesday,  4  :  10  p.  m.  Normal  Class  of  Pupil  Teachers. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Albert  L.  Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir:  — The  progress  made  in  all  departments  of  the 
Training  School  work  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  due  very 
largely  to  the  uninterrupted  teaching  of  the  Senior  Classes.  When  the 
February  entering  class  of  pupil  teachers  shall  uniformly  number  four 
or  five  members,  so  that  substituting  throughout  the  year  can  be  con- 
fined to  the  second  classes,  and  the  normal  work  of  the  Juniors 
be  more  regular,  there  will  be  much  additional  progress.  Six  young 
ladies  have  applied  for  admission  this  coming  February. 

As  the  cost  per  pupil  is  less  than  that  of  any  school  of  the 
same  number  of  grades,  and  as,  in  addition,  the  school  saves  the 
city  yearly  a  considerable  sum  by  meeting  the  ordinary  demands  for 
substitutes,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  even  on  grounds  of  economy, 
it  is  unnecessary  that  the  standard  of  the  pupils'  work  should  be 
lowered,  or  the  work  of  the  pupil  teachers  rendered  superficial  through 
excessive  substituting. 

The  school  greatly  needs  a  good  reference  library  and  additional 
apparatus.  It  has  been  the  policy  to  ask  the  city  for  few,  if  any,  sup- 
plies other  than  those  granted  to  all  the  schools.  The  permanent 
teachers  have  provided  many  needed  books  and  much  material.  Ade- 
quate supplies  cannot  be  secured  in  this  way.  The  pupil  teachers 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  best  sources  of  information  on 
subjects  taught  and  have  the  use  of  the  best  school  materials,  that  full, 
broad  preparation  for  their  work  may  become  habitual  to  them,  and 
they  that  may  learn  to  select  and  use  supplies  economically  and  to 
the  fullest  advantage. 
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The  following  statistics  indicate  some  of  the  work  of  the  Training 
School  during  the  ten  years  since  its  establishment : 

Number  of  pupil  teachers  who  have  received  Third  Grade  Cer- 
tificates during  the  years  1881—1888,      ....  43 
Number  of  pupil  teachers  who  have  received  diplomas  during 

the  years  1888—1890,   16 

Number  graduates  during  the  year  1891,  .  .  .  .  5 
Number  of  graduates  and  pupil  teachers  who  have  received 

Third  Grade  Certificates,  now  teaching  in  Haverhill,       .  41 

Number  of  graduates  now  teaching  in  other  cities  and  towns,  7 

Number  of  pupil  teachers  admitted  during  1891,    .       .       .  6 

Number  of  pupil  teachers  now  in  the  school,         .       .       .  10 

Number  of  substitutes  furnished  by  the  school  in  1891,  .       .  11 

Average  time  substitutes  have  served,  days,     ....  6.2 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CORA  A.  NEWTON,  Principal. 

Haverhill,  December  31,  1891. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  EVENING 
SCHOOLS   FOR  MALES. 


Mr.  Albert  L.  Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  report  of  evening  school  work  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  free  educational  system  would  be  more  interesting,  if 
it  were  possible  to  note  any  new  methods  of  obviating  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  continued  to  exist  ever  since  such  a  branch  of 
instruction  was  originated.  How  to  increase  and  hold  the  attendance 
without  the  legal  aid  which  the  day  schools  have  required  is  still  an  open 
question.  And  yet  while  the  pupils  have  been,  as  ever,  irregular  in 
attendance  and  the  number  enrolled  has  lessened  week  by  week,  there 
has  remained  a  good  working  number  in  all  grades  each  evening, 
the  average  attendance  at  the  Winter  Street  Evening  School  during 
the  fall  term  ending  December  23,  being  107,  notwithstanding  the 
prevailing  epidemic  in  our  midst,  while  the  average  number  belonging 
and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  recorded  respectively  124  and  77. 
In  this  respect  the  school  has  ranked  much  as  in  former  years.  The 
character  of  the  pupils,  however,  has  been  of  a  higher  standard 
as  shown  by  the  mild  discipline  used  by  the  teachers  in  producing 
steady  and  increased  interest  in  the  studies  pursued.  The  general 
conduct  of  the  pupils  in  and  about  the  building  has  been  remarkably 
good,  there  being  an  entire  absence  of  incivility,  or  the  disposition  to 
create  a  disturbance.  Now  it  goes  without  saying  then  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  must  have  been  better,  when  the  time  of  the  teachers 
has  not  been  largely  used  in  the  government  of  their  respective  rooms. 
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The  committee  have  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  assistant  teachers  whose  hearty  co-operation  and  enthusiasm  has 
contributed  much  to  whatever  success  has  been  attained. 

In  closing  this  report  I  can  only  add  that  the  outlook  in  this 
grand  and  noble  work  is  still  very  promising,  and  should  therefore 
continue  to  command  the  hearty  support  of  the  school  committee  as 
well  as  of  all  good  citizens  who  desire  to  see  the  illiteracy  in  our 
beautiful  city  growing  less  year  by  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

frank  p.  McGregor, 

Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Dear  Sir  :  The  actual  labor  performed  by  the  Truant  Officer 
during  the  past  year  can  be  presented  in  no  better  way  than  by  the 
following  statistical  statement  which  will  show  in   detail  the  work  of 


the  Truant  Officer  : 

Number  of  schools  visited,   1,000 

Absences  reported  by  teachers,      .       .       .              .       .  849 

Absences  without  permission  of  parents,        \       .       .       .  57 

Second  offences,    .........  12 

Third  offences,   8 

Parents  or  Guardians  notified,   849 

Pupils  returned  from  the  street,   5 

Arrests,  .       .   5 

Prosecutions,  .   4 

Cases  contagious  diseases  investigated,   140 

Factories  visited,    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  93 

Cases  children  working  without  certificates,    .       .       .       .  15 

Employers  warned,   9 


One  person  has  been  prosecuted  on  account  of  the  non-attend- 
ance of  his  children  at  school,  the  case  being  settled  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Three  truants  have  been  brought  before  the  court.  In  each 
case  the  truant  was  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Truant  Officer,  and 
faithful  attendance  at  school  has  been  the  result. 
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The  number  of  children  illegally  employed  has  been  small,  and 
in  each  case  the  employers  have  cheerfully  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  when  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  their 
notice.  Many  children  from  poor  families  are  kept  from  school  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  proper  clothing,  and  much  credit  should 
be  given  the  various  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  for  sup- 
plying many  needy  children  with  clothing. 

The  average  attendance  despite  the  large  amount  of  sickness 
has  been  very  good. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Superintendent  and  all  school  officials 
for  much   valuable  assistance.. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HIRAM  O.  MARBLE, 

Truant  Officer. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  CORPS  OF  TEACHERS. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

James  D.  Home,  sub-master  High  School. 
Isabel  E.  Tibbetts,  4th  grade  School  Street. 
Grace  G.  Fuller,  assistant  in  8th  grade,  Whittier. 
Minnie  S.  Cheever,  Mill  Vale. 
Mary  A.  Crafts,  Rocks  Village. 


ELECTIONS. 

Linwood  O.  Towne,  sub-master  High  School. 

Lucy  B.  Ingram,  8th  grade,  Currier. 

Teresa  G.  Roche,  1st  grade,  Tilton. 

Nellie  M.  Edson,  5th  grade,  Winter  Street. 

Lulie  E.  Haynes,  4th  grade,  Burnham. 

Henrietta  M.  Dresser,  assistant,  Tiltons  Corner. 

Olive  J.  Lovejoy,  Mill  Vale. 

Annie  E.  Farrington,  Rocks  Village. 

Nellie  E.  Harlow,  Rocks  Village. 
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TABLE  B. 

Table  Showing  the  Comparative  Cost  of  the  Different  Schools 

in  the  City. 


Name  of  School. 


High, 
Currier, 
*Tilton, 
Winter  Street, 
*Burnham, 
School  Street, 
Groveland  Street, 
Bowley, 
Wingate, 
Whittier, 
Portland  Street, 
Chestnut  Street, 
Locust  Street, 
t Primrose  Street, 
fPond  Street, 
Tiltons  Corner, 
Ayers  Village, 
Broadway, 
North  Broadway, 
Monument  Street, 
North  Main  Street, 
North  Avenue, 
Kenoza, 
Mill  Vale, 
Saunders  Hill, 
Rocks  Village, 

Evening  Schools. 

Males, 
Girls, 

Class  Drawing, 
Class  Book-keeping, 


30  00 
24  00 
10  00 
16  00 


$1 


250  72 
469  54 
531  54 
696  40 
239  83 
412  34 
296  95 
163  29 
173  51 

59  94 
145  67 

52  38 
19  70 
6  95 
8  39 
26  49 
106  38 
74  59 
29  80 
66  72 
49  06 
17  12 
46  36 
32  28 
15  93 

60  03 


28  05 
14  76 
5  85 
35  42 


$248  72 
528  03 
165  63 
666  03 
281  21 
185  55 
139  38 
309  71 
407  72 
240  54 
214  99 

65  02 
118  18 

48  51 

43  03 

23  89 

24  34 
30  10 

44  49 
109  57 

24  93 
24  67 
24  08 

11  41 

12  63 
43  23 


$100 
100 


50  00 


707  95 
498  67 
045  77 

391  34 
761  24 
094  52 
441  45 

392  24 
757  85 
825  92 
186  43 
366  71 
287  88 
406  46 
397  42 
920  28 
952  72 
596  69 
554  29 
081  29 
607  99 
581  79 
550  44 
491  17 
488  56 
139  26 


917  55 
312  76 
244  85 
171  42 


*Open  4  months. 
[Open  6  months. 
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TEACHERS. 


THEIR  RESIDENCES  AND  SALARIES,  JANUARY  1892. 


High. 

Clarence  E.  Kelley,  Principal,  Grant  St.,      .       .       .  $2,000 

Linwood  O.  Towne,  Sub-Master,  21  Newcomb  St.,       .  1,200 

Harriet  O.  Nelson,  29  Portland  St.,     ....  1,000 

Mary  S.  Bartlett,  1  Summit  ave.,   1,000 

Nellie  M.  Moore,  76  Main  St.,   800 

Mira  W.  Bartlett,  1  Summit  Ave.,        ....  800 

Claribel  Gerrish,  13  Park  St.,   1,000 

A.  Florence  Moulton,  13  Park  St.,      ....  800 

$8,600 

Currier. 

Mary  A.  Tappan,  Principal,  9th  grade,  101  Winter  St.,  $1,250 

Lucy  B.  Ingram,  8th  grade,  6  North  St.,     ...  500 

Ada  B.  Berry,  7th  grade,  272  Washington  St.,     .       .  500 

Sarah  E.  Blaisdell,  6th  grade,  82  Water  St.,        .       .  500 

Clara  E.  Bond,  5th  grade,  6  Cedar  St.,      ...  500 

Fannie  L.  Hayes,  5th  grade,  266  Washington  St.,        .  500 

Mary  L.  Burnham,  3d  grade,  13  Walnut  St.,       .       .  500 

Florence  A.  Goodwin,  1st  grade,  1  Central  St.,    .       .  500 

$4,750 
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TlLTON. 

Abbie  J.  Meadowcroft,  Principal,  7th  grade,  30  Lindel  St.,  $650 

Carrie  S.  George,  6th  grade,  76  Main  St.,    ...  500 

Hattie  V.  Burnham,  5th  grade,  13  Walnut  St.,     .       .  500 

Mary  A.  Roche,  4th  grade,  Hilldale  Ave.,    .       .       .  500 

Ada  F.  Bartlett,  2d  grade,  427  Washington  St.,    .       .  500 

Teresa  G.  Roche,  1st  grade,  Hilldale  Ave.,          .       .  500 

Winter.  $3,150 

Charles  W.  Haley,  Principal,  9th  grade,  113  Winter  St.,  $1,250 

Jennie  S.  Edson,  Prin.  Asst.,  9th  grade,  117  Emerson  St.,  600 

Mary  P.  Merrill,  8th  grade,  8  Fifth  St., ....  500 

M.  Jennie  Green,  7th  grade,  33  Cedar  St.,  .       .       .  500 

Alice  M.  Roberts,  7th  grade,  6  North  St.,    .  •     .       .  500 

Emma  I.  Cogswell,  6th  grade,  12  Charles  St.,             .  500 

Nettie  N.  Bemis,  6th  grade,  9  Vine  St.,      ..       .       .  500 

Katherine  T.  Carroll,  5th  grade,  111  Main  St.,    .       .  500 

Nellie  M.  Edson,  5th  grade,  117  Emerson  St.,    .       .  500 

Nellie  L.  Dole,  4th  grade,  48  Cedar  St.,     ...  500 

Catherine  R.  McCarthy,  4th  grade,  315  River  St.,       .  500 

Burnham.  $6,350 

Frank  P.  McGregor,  Principal,  9  th  and  8th  grades,  72 

White  St.,   $1,250 

Alice  O.  Tenney,  Principal's  Assistant,  61  Portland  St.,  .  600 

Alice  E.  Fuller,  7th  Grade,  10  Kenoza  Ave.,       .       .  500 

Katherine  B.  Scribner,  6th  grade,  7  Lincoln  St.,  .       .  500 

Eleanor  M.  Farrington,  5th  grade,  5  Harvard  St.,       .  500 

Lulie  E.  Haynes,  4th  grade,  62  Kenoza  Ave.,     .       .  420 

Florence  I.  Brown,  3d  grade,  71  Kenoza  Ave.,    .       .  500 

Helen  L.  Thorn,  2d  grade,  14  Common  St.,       .       .  500 

Carrie  H.  Dean,  1st  grade,  46  Kenoza  Ave.,       .       .  500 


$5,270 
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School  Street. 

Sarah  S.  Noyes,  Principal,  9th  and  8th  grades,  8  Maple  St.,  $800 

Isabella  A.  Scates,  Principal's  Assistant,  53  Stage  St.,   .  500 

Alice  E.  Mildram,  8th  and  7th  grades,        .       .       .  500 

Etta  E.  Bridge,  6th  grade,  20  Vine  St.,       ...  500 

•Emma  C.  Hayes,  5th  grade,  5  Beacon  St.,  .       .       .  500 

Isa  L.  Deane,  4th  grade,  72  Summer  St.,    .       .       .  500 

$3,300 

Groveland  Street. 

Mary  A.  Reed,  Principal,  8th  and  7th  grades,  4  Grant  St.,  $800 

Annie  S.  Evans,  6th  grade,  42  Green  St.,    .       .    ^  .  500 

Abbie  H.  Tompkins,  5th  grade  108  Water  St.,    .       .  500 

Judith  W.  Bartlett,  4th  and  3d  grades,  110  Water  St.,  500 

E.  Frances  Buckley,  2d  and  1st  grades,  Bradford,       .  420 

Annie  W.  Smith,  special  assistant,  16  Common  St.,      .  360 

$3,080 

BOWLEY. 

Alice  L.  Bartlett,  Principal,  4th  grade,  ....  $650 

Emma  J.  Barttlett,  3d  grade,   500 

Grace  M.  Reed,  2d  grade,  38  Arlington  St.,       .       .  500 

Annie  F.  McKenna,  1st  grade,  33  High  St.,       .       .  500 

Mary  C.  Adams,  1st  grade,  16  Common  St.,       .       .  500 

$2,650 

WlNGATE. 

Mehitable  M.  Nelson,  Principal,  4th  grade,  29  Portland  St.,  $750 

Annie  P.  Roche,  3d  grade,  Hilldale  Ave.,    ...  500 

Melissa  M.  Durant,  2d  grade,  40  Howard  St.,     .       .  500 

Elizabeth  C.  Harrigan,  2d  grade,         ....  500 

Cora  B.  Nichols,  1st  grade,  21  Webster  St.,       .       .  500 

Annie  H.  Whittier,  1st  grade,  67  Pecker  St.,              .  500 

Annie  S.  Mills,  1st  grade,  4  Pentucket  St.,  ...  500 

$3,750 
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Whittier. 

Louise  M.  Sheridan,  Principal,  3d  grade,  33  Broadway,  $600 

Blanche  J.  Lovejoy,  3d  grade,  76  White  St.,       .       .  500 

Mary  P.  Whittier,  2d  grade,  67  Pecker  St.,  ...  500 

Lulie  A.  ClurT,  1st  grade,  12  Orchard  St.,   ...  500 

$2,100 

Portland  Street  Training  School. 

Cora  A.  Newton,  Principal,  2  Windsor  St.,   .       .       .  $1,000 

Fannie  E.  Coffin,  Assistant,  2  Windsor  St.,  .       .       .  600 

Maude  S.  Willey,    Senior  Class,  117  Water  St.,  .  160 

Mary  A.  Haynes,             "         62  Kenoza  Ave.,  160 

^        Julia  C.  Steele,                "         5  Baldwin  St.,    .  160 

J        Maria  L.  Gardner,           "         81  Main  St.,      .  160 

2  Ethel  M.  Boynton,  Middle  Class,  16  Sixth  Ave.,  .  40 
H  i 

^        Madeline  Gile,       Junior  Class,  6  Park  Place,    .  40 

Margaret  H.  Lenon,         "         32  Eighth  Ave.,  40 

Hattie  E.  Home,             "         2  Currier  Place,  40 

Winnifred  M.  Powers,       "         42  Mill  St.,       .  40 

,  Sadie  B.  Thompson,         "         12  Arch  Ave.,  .  40 

$2,480 

Chestnut  Street. 

Mary  M.  Dellamaria,  Principal,  3d  grade,  22  Webster  St.,  $600 

Inez  L.  Nutting,  2d  grade,  22  Webster  St.,  .       .       .  500 

Lizzie  Emerson,  1st  grade,  6  Vestry  St.,      .       .       .  500 

Anna  M.  Chase,  1st  grade,  12  Park  St.,       ...  500 

$2,100 

Locust  Street. 

Julia  F.  Chase,  2d  grade,  37  Green  St.,      .       .       .  $500 

Lizzie  A.  Greenwood,  1st  grade,  100  Winter  St.,  .       .  500 


$1,000 
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Tiltons  Corner. 

Annie  G.  Davis,  3d,  2d  and  1st,  grades,  Lincoln  St. 
Henrietta  M.  Dresser,  special,  Green  St., 


union  schools. 

Ayers  Village. 

M.  Edna  Haseltine,  Ayers  Village, 

Mary  Marble,  special,  Ayers  Village, 
Broadway. 

Susie  A.  Eastman,  64  Main  St.,  . 
North  Broadway. 

Nellie  Wentworth,  4  Avon  Place,  . 
Monument  Street. 

Elsie  N.  Snow,  Broadway,  . 

Abbie  R.  Randall,  Broadway, 
North  Main  Street. 

Alice  M.  Marble,  35  Franklin  St., 
North  Avenue. 

Susie  H.  Stimpson,  19  Nichols  St., 
Kenoza  Avenue. 

Mary  A.  Rich,  Kenoza  Ave., 
Mill  Vale. 

Olive  J.  Lovejoy,  36  Portland  St., 
Saunders  Hill. 

Agnes  M.  Hall,  Auburn  St., 
Rocks  Village. 

Annie  E.  Farrington,  Harvard  St., 

Nellie  E.  Harlow,  12  Portland  St., 


$500 
420 

$920 


$500 
240 

500 

500 

500 
500 

500 

500 

420 

500 

420 

420 
420 


W.  W.  Keays,  Teacher  of  Music,  Melrose,  Mass. 


950 
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JANITORS. 

High — Samuel  A.  Suesman,  45  Green  St.,  ....  $600 

Winter  Street,  Whittier — Walter  H.  Thomas,  .       .       .  550 

Currier,  Bowley — William  B.  Sanborn,  281  Washington  St.,  550 

Burnham — John  E.  Johnston,  27  Fifth  Ave.,      .       .       .  400 

Tilton — Benj.  W.  Wyman,  N.  Broadway,    .       .       .       .  375 

Wingate— Laurent  Morin,  21  Hale  St.,       .       .       .       .  300 

Portland  Street — Joel  Butler,  69  Auburn  St.,  .  .  .  250 
Chestnut  Street,  School  Street — J.   Warren    Lang,  139 

Water  St.,   475 

Groveland  Street — Fred  Chase,  (substitute)  Groveland  St.,  250 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1892. 


Hon.  THOMAS  E.  BURN  HAM,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


WARD  ONE. 

ROBERT  D.  TRASK, 
JOHN  W.  TILTON, 
WILLIAM  D.  HOLDEN. 

WARD  TWO. 

MAURICE  D.  CLARKE, 
ANNIE  M.  WHEELER, 
OLIVER  S.  HUBBARD. 


WARD  FOUR. 

CARLETON  F.  HOW, 
GEORGE  H.  GREENMAN, 
WILLIAM  W.  SPAULDING. 

WARD  FIVE. 

HOMER  BROOKS, 
HORACE  E.  BARTLETT, 
CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY. 


WARD  THREE. 


WARD  SIX. 


HUGH  DONAHUE, 
CHARLES  E.  DURANT, 
JOHN  W.  BIRMINGHAM. 


WILLIAM  H.  UNDERHILL, 
LUTHER  EMERSON, 
LAURANCE  S.  SMITH. 


THE  MAYOR,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

ALBERT  L.  BARTLETT,  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  Superintendent 

of  Schools. 

Superintendent's  office,  High  School  Building.  Office  hours : 
8.30  to  9.30  A.  M.,  and  4.30  to  5.00  P.  M.,  each  school  day. 


HIRAM  O.  MARBLE,  Truant  Officer. 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  COMMITTEES,  1892. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


SALARIES. 

William  W.  Spaulding,  Robert  D.  Trask, 

Oliver  S.  Hubbard,  Horace  E.  Bartlett, 

William  H.  Underhill. 


Luther  Emerson, 
Maurice  D.  Clarke, 


Horace  E.  Bartlett, 
Carleton  F.  How, 


Charles  H.  Bradley, 


John  W.  Tilton, 


Hugh  Donahue, 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Annie  M.  Wheeler, 
Charles  H.  Bradley. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

William  W.  Spaulding, 
Annie  M.  Wheeler, 
John  W.  Tilton. 

MUSIC. 

William  D.  Holden, 
Charles  E.  Durant. 

TRUANCY. 

Carleton  F.  How, 
Oliver  S.  Hubbard. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Maurice  D.  Clarke, 
John  W.  Birmingham. 
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SUB-COMMITTEES. 


John  W.  Tilton, 
Maurice  D.  Clarke, 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Annie  M.  Wheeler, 
Carleton  F.  How, 
Horace  E.  Bartlett. 


Robert  D.  Trask, 


WINTER  STREET. 

William  H.  Underhill, 
Charles  E.  Durant. 


Charles  E.  Durant, 


CURRIER  SCHOOL. 

Horace  E.  Bartlett, 
Homer  Brooks. 


Carleton  F.  How, 


William  D.  Holden, 


SCHOOL  STREET. 

Laurance  S.  Smith, 
George  H.  Greenman. 

WHITTIER  SCHOOL. 

Oliver  S.  Hubbard, 
Hugh  Donahue. 

GROVELAND  STREET. 

George  H.  Greenman,  Annie  M.  Wheeler, 

Luther  Emerson. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Maurice  D.  Clarke,  Homer  Brooks, 

William  D.  Holden,  William  W.  Spaulding, 

John  W.  Birmingham,  Luther  Emerson, 

Laurance  S.  Smith. 
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BOWLEY  SCHOOL. 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  Homer  Brooks, 

William  D.  Holden. 

J.  C.  TILTON  SCHOOL. 

Horace  E.  Bartlett,  John  W.  Tilton, 

Homer  Brooks. 

THOMAS  E.  BURN  HAM  SCHOOL. 

Oliver  S.  Hubbard,  Laurance  S.  Smith, 

William  W.  Spaulding. 

CROWELL  SCHOOL. 

Annie  M.  Wheeler,  Maurice  I).  Clarke, 

William  W.  Spaulding. 

CHESTNUT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

George  H.  Greenman,  Oliver  S.  Hubbard, 

Robert  D.  Trask. 

WINGATE  SCHOOL. 

William  H.  Underhill,  Hugh  Donahue, 

Charles  H.  Bradley. 

LOCUST  STREET  SCHOOL. 

John  W.  Birmingham,  Hugh  Donahue. 

PRIMROSE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
John  W.  Birmingham. 

TILTONS  CORNER. 
George  H.  Greenman. 
MONUMENT  STREET  AND  LOWELL  AVENUE. 
Homer  Brooks,  Charles  E.  Durant. 
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NORTH  BROADWAY,  BROADWAY,  AND  AYERS  VILLAGE. 
Laurance  S.  Smith,  Charles  H.  Bradley. 

NORTH  AVENUE  AND  NORTH  MAIN  STREET. 
Luther  Emerson,  William   H.  Underhill. 

MILL  VALE,  SAUNDERS  HILL,  ROCKS  VILLAGE. 

Luther  Emerson,  George  H.  Greenman, 

William  D.  Holden. 

CORLISS  HILL  AND  KENOZA  AVENUE. 
Laurance  S.  Smith,  Robert  D.  Trask. 

EVENING  INSTRUCTION. 

Maurice  D.  Clarke,  Hugh  Donahue, 

William  H.  Underhill. 

EVENING  DRAWING. 

Carleton  F.  How,  Charles  E.  Durant, 

John  W.  Tilton. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 


First  term  ends  Friday,  January  29. 
Second  term  begins  Monday,  February  8. 
Second  term  and  the  school  year  end  Wednesday,  June  29. 
School  year  begins  Monday,  August  29. 
Vacations  : 

One  week  beginning  Monday,  February  1. 
Fast  Day. 

One  week  beginning  Monday,  May  2. 

Thursday,  June  30,  to  Saturday,  August  27,  both  included. 

Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  Friday  following. 

Christmas  to  New  Year's  Day,  December  25  to  January  1,  1893, 
both  days  included. 
Legal  Holidays  not  included  in  the  above  : 

Washington's  Birthday,  February  22. 

Memorial  Day,  May  30. 

Labor  Day,  September  5. 
Hours  of  School  Sessions  : 

High  School, — 8  ;  15  a.  m.  to  1  :  15  p.  m. 

Grammar  Schools, — February  1  to  November  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11  :  45 
a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  From  November  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  9  a.  m.  to  11  : 45  a.  m.  and  1  :  30  P.  m.  to  3  P.  M. 

Primary  Schools, — Same  as  Grammar,  save  that  the  forenoon 
session  closes  at  11  : 30. 

Recesses  : 

High  School,  11:05  a.m.  to  11:25;  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  ten  minutes  in  each  forenoon  and  five  in  each 
afternoon  session. 
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